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GRENDEL’S LAIR 


In a recent issue of this journal, Professor W. S. Mackie 
has criticised at some length an article of mine, ‘“‘The Haunted 
Mere in Beowulf,” published in 1912, and those who have ac- 
cepted it. “On account of the obvious resemblances,” he says, 
“Lawrence and other scholars have sought to interpret the 
rather vague descriptions in Beowulf of the home of the demons, 
and the not-too-clear account of the hero’s adventure with 
Grendel’s mother, in the light of the much more lucid narrative 
of the Grettissaga. In this, as I shall try to show, they have gone 
much too far.’”’ The only other writer whom he mentions as 
having thus erred, however, is Professor Klaeber. Presently, 
viewing obscurities in the epic with a more indulgent eye, he 
revives an old theory: “it seems best, therefore, to imagine the 
home of the demons as a supernatural cave at the bottom of a 
deep inlet of the sea.’ 

That the descriptive methods of Beowulf are such as to 
render comparison with the Grettissaga and interpretation on this 
basis dangerous has not, so far as I am aware, been hitherto sug- 
gested. But Professor Mackie thinks that “we may, as it were, 
be attempting to complete Kubla Khan with the help of Robin- 
son Crusoe.”’ This is only a figure of speech, of course, but it sug- 
gests an important distinction. There is no connection whatever 
between Coleridge’s poem and Defoe’s novel, while the ad- 
ventures of Beowulf and of Grettir are, as Professor Mackie of 
course recognizes, based upon the same folk-tale. Similarities 
of detail thus have a significance which they would not other- 
wise possess. Certainly Beowulf is far less lucid than the saga, 
and conflicting conceptions—the descent of Grendel from Cain, 
his lurking in moor and fen, and the sea-beasts (“epic elabora- 


1 W. S. Mackie, “The Demons’ Home in Beowulf,” JEGP, xxxvm (1938) 
455-461; W. W. Lawrence, PMLA, xxvit (1912) 208-245. The substance of 
the latter, with some additions, will be found in Beowulf and Epic Tradition, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1928, 1930. In the twenty-seven years since my article was 
published so much has been written on the subject that criticism must, I think, 
take a wider view than Professor Mackie’s. The evidence of other Scandinavian 
analogues, particularly the Saga of Samson the Fair, must certainly be con- 
sidered. There is a very detailed analysis of the relations between these and the 
epic in Professor R. W. Chambers’ Beowulf, an Introduction, second edition, 
Cambridge (England) (1932), pp. 451 ff. cf. also pp. 41 ff. 
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tion,” as Klaeber calls them)—are introduced incongruously 
into a tale of waterfall-demons. In spite of all these, the basic 
localization emerges clearly. And Professor Mackie believes that 
one emerges, too. “Unless we think that the poet of Beowulf has 
carelessly confused his picture, unless we regard his descriptions 
as only a shifting phantasmagoria, we must... imagine the 
mere as a large land-locked arm of the sea” (p. 458). I do not 
understand, then, how he can maintain that the descriptions in 
Beowulf are so vague as to make comparison with the saga 
hazardous. The importance of such comparison is that it gives 
us definite external evidence of the underlying conception of the 
scenery in the epic, and explains much that is obscure, much 
that had come down by tradition, though imperfectly visualized, 
or altered in a new country. But Professor Mackie will not admit 
that the waterfall-setting in the saga is the key to Hrothgar’s 
description of the mere (1357 ff.). He does not think that 
the stream descending (miber gewited) among high rocks into a 
pool where no stag would hide may be a waterfall. He trans- 
lates fléd under foldan “a stream below the level of the earth” 
(ignoring the suggested parallel bdt under beorge, 211), and be- 
lieves it probably means a stream running into the mere through 
a gorge, or possibly “a whirlpool in the mere, or even the turbid 
mere itself.” He will not agree that the exploit of Beowulf in 
diving to the bottom and so reaching a hall lit by a ffrléoht 
(1516), where no water could touch him on account of the pro- 
tecting roof, is explained by Grettir’s dive beneath the fall and 
entrance to a cave where a fire was burning. He maintains that 
there is nothing to justify this; “it is simply an interpolation 
from the Grettissaga.”” He admits the ‘obvious resemblances” 
between the saga and the epic, but when it comes to some of the 
most striking of these, he will have none of them. I confess 
that I cannot follow his reasoning.” 

The theory that the demon lair is “a deep inlet of the sea” 

* He refers to the Saga of Samson the Fair (p. 460, note 4) to strengthen his 
theory that the demon dwelling has as its roof the floor of the sea, if I understand 
him. What he does not tell us is that this dwelling, which Samson enters, is 
a cave under a waterfall. (Text translated in Beowulf and Epic Tradition, p. 189). 
He does not elsewhere refer to any Scandinavian analogue excepting the Grettis- 
saga. It should be noted that the f9rlZoht (1516) is not the same as the miraculous 


radiance sent to help the hero, which is described fifty-four lines later. See 
Chambers’s discussion, Introduction, etc., pp. 466 ff. 
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Grendel’s Lair 479 
is like Sarrazin’s contention that it is “eine meeresbucht,” in 
his ‘‘Neue Beowulfstudien,”’ which open the forty-second volume 
of Englische Studien (1910). To these studies Professor Mackie 
twice calls the reader’s attention.’ It seems necessary to mention 
this, because Sarrazin’s view has been open to consideration for 
many years, and has not met with favor. No one of the three 
leading editors of the poem—Chambers, Klaeber, and Schiicking 
—accepts it. Sarrazin first tried to show (pp. 4 ff.) that in the 
words fyrgenstréam, firgenholt, and firgenbéamas, which are used 
in describing the scenery about the mere, the significance of 
fyrgen, which certainly means “mountain,” had faded out, and 
Professor Mackie argues in similar fashion. It does not seem 
necessary to dwell upon the ways in which this result is obtained, 
since he admits that Hrothgar’s description “leaves one with 
the impression of an inland mere.” But it is “an impression that 
has to be corrected from the passages that follow.” After the 
warriors sit down to await the hero’s return, “the scenery 
undergoes a remarkable change. The mere becomes the sea.” 
This is extraordinary. Why must the most definite description 
of the mere in the whole poem be “corrected”? The reason is 
that “the words now used of the mere are just those words that 
regularly denote or describe the sea” (p. 458; cf. Sarrazin, p. 7). 

The trouble with this line of reasoning is that due allowance 
is not made for a common stylistic feature of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, which possessed a large choice of epithets for its own 
limited range of subjects, but few for those outside its range. 
Consequently, in the obligatory repetition, variation, and al- 
literation, terms not strictly applicable were often used. When 
poets trained in pagan technique celebrated Christ and His 
apostles, they employed the stock phrases for the chieftain and 
his comitatus. In the rare instances when they sang of fresh 
water, they were obliged to have recourse to terms commonly 
applied to the sea, a favorite theme. Such is the description of 
the inland waters in the Andreas (1498 ff.), miraculously burst- 
ing from the pillar at the saint’s command to overwhelm the sin- 
ful, which was perhaps influenced by the purple passage in the 


* His referer<cs (pp. 457, note, and 458) are to vols. xurv and xiv1, but 
these are obviously misprints. He does not agree with Sarrazin in identifying 
the pool with the Roeskilde fjord. Of course Grendel and his dam had been re- 
garded by various scholars as sea-monsters long before Sarrazin'wrote. 
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Anglo-Saxon Exodus in which the hosts of Pharaoh are drowned 
in the sea. It is possible, of course, that the poet imagined the 
saint as producing salt water—anything is conceivable in a 
miracle. There is an absolutely unambiguous illustration in the 
Phoenix (62-70), in the description of the fountain or stream 
in the grove where the bird dwells, which is, incidentally, called 
a firgenstréam. (100) The Latin of Lactantius— 


Sed fons in medio [est], quem vivum nomine dicunt, 
Perspicuus, lenis, dulcibus uber aquis, etc., 


is very freely paraphrased in the Anglo-Saxon, but no one will 
maintain that the waters are salt. Yet words compounded with 
fléd, brim, lagu (flidwylmum, brimcald, lagufldda), such as are 
here used, “‘regularly denote or describe the sea,”’ as two minutes 
with a glossary will demonstrate. 

This peculiarity of Anglo-Saxon poetic style has already been 
emphasized by students of Beowulf. “A casual reader might get 
the impression that these words refer to the tossing sea. But 
many words like sé, nicor, which might refer to the sea, can 
equally refer to an inland water. ... There is never any un- 
ambiguous phrase of the kind that must have been used if the 
poet had thought of his monsters as haunting the deep sea.’ 
When this is recognized, the chief argument for the sea-pool 
collapses. 

WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 
Columbia University 


*R. W. Chambers, loc. cit., p. 463, note; cf. L. L. Schiicking,Untersuchungen 
sur Bedeutungslehre der angelsichsischen Dichtersprache (Heidelberg, 1915), 
p. 66. 
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DIE LIEBESBESCHWORUNG IN FQR SKIRNIS 


1 


Das Lied For Skirnis weist eine auffillige Gliederung auf. 
Anfang und Ende (Str. 1-25, 37-42) bieten einen inhaltlich 
und formal zusammengehdrigen Text, wihrend die Str. 26-36, 
in denen die zauberische Beschwérung der Gerdr durch Skfrnir 
dargestellt ist, aus dem Rahmen fallen. Eine nihere Betrachtung 
zeigt, dass diese Liebesbeschwérung urspriinglich in keinem 
Zusammenhang mit dem Mythos von Skirnir und Gerdr ge- 
standen haben kann und dass wir es mit einer kiinstlichen und 
schlecht gelungenen Verbindung zweier einander fremder 
poetischer Texte zu tun haben. 

Die Wigderspriiche zwischen der Beschwérung und den sie 
umrahmenden Strophen sind nicht unbemerkt geblieben, doch 
ist eine befriedigende inhaltliche Untersuchung bisher nicht 
durchgefiihrt worden. Die Forschung hat sich mit For Skirnis 
erstaunlich wenig beschiaftigt, und an neueren Spezialabhand- 
lungen sind lediglich die Versuche M. Olsen’s' und J. Sahlgren’s* 
zu nennen, denen das Ziel einer Deutung des Mythos bzw. der 
literarischen Herkunft des Liedes vorschwebte. Vor langerer 
Zeit beschaftigte sich F. Niedner mit der Disposition des iiber- 
lieferten Textes, ohne zu einem verbindlichen Resultat zu 
gelangen,’ und im iibrigen sind die Ausfiihrungen R. C. Boer’s 
in seiner Edda-Ausgabe‘* zu erwihnen, der die Widerspriiche des 
Gedichts wohl am stirksten zum Ausdruck gebracht, doch kein 
klares Ergebnis erzielt hat. Ein Eingehen auf den Inhalt der 
Beschwérung und ihr Verhiltnis zum Gesamtlied ist daher 
notwendig. 

Mit Str. 26 setzt die Liebesbeschwérung ohne jede Vor- 
bereitung ein. Nachdem Skirnir auf sein Zauberschwert ver- 
wiesen und Gerd den Tod ihres Vaters angedroht hat (Str. 25), 
beginnt er, ohne eine Antwort der Riesin abzuwarten, die 
Beschwérungsstrophen zu sprechen. Nach all den vorgebrachten 
Drohungen und der Anrufung von Géttern und Riesen als 
Zeugen der gesprochenen Beschwérungsstrophen erklart sich 
Gerdr (in Str. 37) dazu bereit, auf die Wiinsche Freys einzu- 


1 Maal og Minne (1909) S.17 ff. 
2 Namn och Bygd 16 (1928), S.1 ff.; auch Eddica et Scaldica 11, S.287 ff. 
* Zeitschr. f. deutsches Altertum 30 (1886), S.132 ff. * Bd. 1, $.69 ff. 
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gehen, und Skirnir kann seinem Herrn das Ergebnis seines 
Rittes ins Riesenland melden. So auffillig der unerwartete 
Uebergang von Str. 25 zu Str. 26 ist, so neuartig erscheint im 
einzelnen bereits der Inhalt der den neuen Abschnitt ein- 
leitenden Str. 26. 

Skirnir spricht von einer Zauberrute (¢amsvendr), mit der er 
Gerd zur Vollfiihrung des Zaubers schlage (oder schlagen wolle). 
Vorher war zwar von dem Zauberross und dem Zauberschwert 
gesprochen, die sich der Gétterbote von Frey geben liess, doch 
war von einer Zauberrute nicht die Rede. Besonders merkwiirdig 
ist Str. 32: 

Til holts ek gekk ok til hrés vitar, 

gambantein at geta, 

gambantein ek gat. 
Skirnir nennt den Ort, an dem er sich die Zauberrute verschafft 
habe, und will damit augenscheinlich zum Ausdruck geben, dass 
es sich um eine zauberkriaftige Rute nach allen Regeln der 
Kunst handele. Im Rahmen des Ganzen bietet die Strophe 
jedoch keine logische Verkniipfung und erregt mehr den Ein- 
druck eines Zitats als einer aus der lebendigen Situation ge- 
sprochenen Strophe. Es scheint, als zitiere an dieser Stelle 
Skirnir einen Text, der aus anderem Zusammenhang stammt. 
Kaum berechtigt ware die Annahme, dass Skirnir vor Antritt 
seines weiten Ritts an eine Dreiheit der notwendigen Mittel 
zur Sicherstellung seines Erfolgs gedacht und sich auf die 
angegebene Weise neben Ross und Schwert auch eine Zauber- 
rute verschafft habe. 

Wihrend bereits die Zauberrute und ihre Beschaffung in 
Verbindung mit der Anfangspartie des Liedes bedenklich 
erscheinen, verstarken sich die Schwierigkeiten bei Betrachtung 
des Beschwérungsinhalts. Skfirnir, der als Abgesandter eines 
Gottes zu einer Riesin spricht, scheint diese Tatsache wih- 
rend der Beschwérung zu vergessen und spricht Drohungen 
aus, die ihre Geltung mehr gegeniiber einer menschlichen Frau 
als im Hinblick auf eine Riesin haben kénnten. Gering sucht 
diesen Widerspruch in seinem Edda-Kommentar 1,S.233 
leichthin aus dem Wege zu schaffen: “Es kiénnte befremden, 
dass der Geror, die ja selber eine riesin ist, die ehe mit einem 
riesen als etwas so schreckliches dargestellt wird; aber die 
téchter der riesen erhoben sich éfter gewissermassen tiber ihren 
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stand und hatten honnette ambitionen, wie ja Skape, die tochter 
des Riesen Pjaze, den die asen téteten, nur dadurch sich ver- 
séhnen liess, dass sie einen von den géttern sich zum gemahl 
auswihlen durfte.”” Der Vergleich mit Skadi ist unerlaubt, da 
Ska®di den ausdriicklichen Wunsch hatte, sich mit einem Gott 
zu verbinden, wogegen in unserem Text Gerdr gerade mit aller 
Deutlichkeit geiussert hatte, dass ihr solche “honnetten Ambi- 
tionen”’ nicht am Herzen lagen; bei einem nach dieser Richtung 
vorhandenen Wunsch hitte gerade Freyr als ein besonders 
begehrenswerter Partner erscheinen miissen. Mit Hinweis auf 
die erhaltenen Ueberlieferungen, die uns Verbindungen zwischen 
géttlichen Wesen und solchen der niederen mythischen Bereiche 
nahebringen, lassen sich die Schwierigkeiten, mit denen wir es 
bei der Interpretation der For Skfrnis zu tun haben, nicht 
beseitigen. 

In der Eingangsstrophe der Beschwoérung fallt die Drohung 
auf: 

par skaltu ganga er pik gumna synir 
sidan eva sé. 

Gumna synir 5 kann nichts anderes bedeuten als “Menschen,” 
und weshalb ein von Menschen vdllig unbeobachteter Ort der 
Riesentochter Gerd unwillkommen erscheinen sollte, steht 
dahin. In den folgenden Strophen ist der Hauptinhalt der 
Drohung, dass Gerdr im Bereiche der Reifthursen ein elendes 
Leben fiihren und schliesslich die Geliebte des dreiképfigen 
Riesen Hrimgrimnir werden solle. Der Nachdruck hierbei 
liegt auf dem Wohnort ebensosehr wie auf der Art des bevor- 
stehenden Lebens, und dass man unter den Reifthursen nicht 
etwa eine aus irgendwelchen Griinden sozial tiefer stehende 
Schicht der Riesen zu verstehen hat, erweist unter anderem 
die Str. 30, wo einfach von dem Riesenland an sich (jetna 
gordom 1) gesprochen wird, in dem sich Gerdr aufhalten soll. 
Das Hauptmoment des durch die Beschwérung erzielten Ekels 
beruht also sowohl auf der Art des Lebens wie auf der Tatsache, 
dass sich dieses Leben unter den Riesen abspielen soll. 

Der Verdacht gegen die Liebesbeschwérung als urspriing- 
lichen Teil des Skirnirliedes wird durch Str. 34 bestirkt. Skfirnir 
hat erklart, dass Gerdr entweder einen dreiképfigen Riesen zum 
Liebesgenossen nehmen oder mannlos weiterleben miisste. Er 


5 Vgl. Detter und Heinzel, Anm. zu Str. 26, 4-6. 
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steigert diese Drohung in der ausdrucksvollen Strophe: 
Heyri igtnar, heyri hrimpursar, 
synir Suttunga, _sialfir 4sli8ar, 
hvé ek fyrbyS _—shvé ek fyrbanna 
manna glaum mani, 
manna nyt mani. 
Um ein Verbot des Verkehrs mit einem minnlichen Wesen 
iiberhaupt geht es hier nicht, sondern nur um eine zauberische 
Verhinderung des Verkehrs mit einem menschlichen Mann. Der 
Mann an sich, als Geschlechtswesen also, kann hier wegen der 
Str. 31 und 35 nicht gemeint sein. Und was die Anrufung der 
Gétter und Riesen betrifft, die vorausgeht, so wiirde sich diese 
am besten aus der Voraussetzung erkliren, dass die Beschwérung 
nicht auf eine mythische (riesische) Frauengestalt abgezielt ist, 
sondern auf eine menschliche Frau. Der Zauber, dessen ma- 
gische Kraft dimonisch ist und aus aussermenschlichem 
Bereiche stammt, wird durch die Beziehung auf die dimonischen 
Michte méglich, und jene ist mit dieser Anrufung der ausser- 
menschlichen Miachte ae 

Wir gelangen zum Ergebnis dass die Beschwérung urspriing- 
lich in keinem Zusammenhang mit der Skirnir-Gerdr Geschichte 
gestanden hat. Einen solchen Zusammenhang durch die 
Annahme zu retten, dass Ger®dr in alterer Dichtung keine Riesin 
gewesen sei (Boer, a.a.O.), halten wir fiir verfehlt. Vielmehr 
sind wir der Ansicht, dass die Liebesbeschwérung unseres Liedes 
ein Stiick magischer Poesie aus altnordischer Zeit darstellt, 
welches sehr wohl verwendet worden sein kann, um einen 
Liebeszauber an einer Frau realiter durchzufiihren. Die geringen 
Reste magischer altgermanischer Dichtung werden durch die 
elf Strophen dieses Eddaliedes stark erginzt. 

Die Annahme, dass die Beschwérungsstrophen dem Lied von 
Skirnir und Gerdr eingefiigt worden seien, wird durch die 
Snorra Edda bestitigt. Bekanntlich findet sich in der Schilde- 
rung des Skirnir-Gerdr Mythos beim Snorri (Sn.E. 1, 120 f.; 
11, 275 f.) keinerlei Hinweis auf Skirnis Drohungen und die 
Beschwérungsstrophen. Trotz der nachdriicklichen Behauptung 
F. Jénsson’s,*® dass Snorri das Skirnirlied in der uns iiberlieferten 
Form gekannt habe, wiirden wir ein vélliges Ausserachtlassen 
der Beschwérungsstrophen durch Snorri fiir auffallig halten, da 


© Litt. hist. T?, S.178 f. 
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es ihm ja auf ein méglichst vollstindiges Erfassen der alten 
mythischen Stoffe ankam, und vielmehr die Ansicht fiir wahr- 
scheinlich halten, dass die Verbindung von For Skirnis und den 
Beschwérungsstrophen erst nach Snorri durchgefiihrt worden 
ist. 

Die Griinde, die zu der Verlingerung des Liedes im 13. 
Jahrhundert gefiihrt haben, lassen sich nur hypothetisch fest- 
stellen. Gehen wir von der Darstellung Snorris aus, so wire es 
denkbar, dass das ihm bekannte Lied iiberhaupt nur aus den 
Strr. 1-25 und 37-42 bestanden habe. Strophe 37 kénnte sich 
ohne jede Schwierigkeit an Str. 25 anschliessen: Skirnir weist 
sein Zauberschwert vor und droht, den Vater der Gerdr zu 
erschlagen. Diese Drohung geniigt, um das erwiinschte Ergebnis 
zu erzielen. “Eher will ich dich als Freund begriissen, als dass 
mein Vater um meinetwillen sterben sollte...” —so kénnte 
Str. 37 im Anschluss an 25 verstanden werden. Unser Widerwille 
gegen die Annahme eines solchen kiirzeren Liedes wiirde wohl 
im wesentlichen damit zu erkliren sein, dass wir in den Be- 
schwérungsstrophen den Héhepunkt und zugleich den vom 
kiinstlerischen Standpunkt wertvollsten Teil des Liedes anzu- 
sehen gewohnt sind. Werfen wir jedoch einen Blick auf ein 
Gedicht wie Baldrs draumar, so werden wir an der Existenz 
eines Liedes von der eben vorgeschlagenen Art kaum zweifeln 
kénnen. Das Lied wire eine formal sehr abgeschliffene und 
geschmackvolle Gestaltung der Freyr-Skirnir-Gerdr Geschichte 
ohne kiinstlerischen Héhepunkt.’ 


2. 


Der Versuch einer inhaltlichen Betrachtung und einer 
Gliederung des Beschwérungsabschnitts kann nur das Ziel haben, 
zur Klérung von Inhalt und Form der Strophen beizutragen, 
wie sie uns iiberliefert sind bzw. wie sie von dem Anonymus in 
das Skirnirlied eingefiigt wurden. Es ist nicht verbindlich fest- 
stellbar, ob der Text in der uns gebotenen Form einer im realen 
Leben verwendeten Beschwérungsformel ganz oder nahezu 

7Wenn W. Berendsohn, Arkiv, 50 (1934), S.258, ausspricht, dass der 
Mythos von der Fahrt des Skfrnir nur gedichtet worden sei, “um dies wilde 
Zauberlied zur ZMhmung einer widerspenstigen Frau zu bewahren,” so scheint 
er mir den Tatbestand auf den Kopf zu stellen. Der Mann, der die Beschwé- 
rungsstrophen in das Skfrnirlied setzte, sicherte dem Lied eine gréssere Wirkung 
und damit ein langeres Fortbestehen. 
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entspricht. Wir wissen nicht, wieweit Ausgeglichenheit der 
Form und logischer Gedankengang der Strophen solchen Be- 
schwérungen zukam, und miissen uns vor der Gefahr hiiten, 
durch Anniherung des Ueberlieferten an uns ideal vorschwe- 
bende Formen der Ueberlieferung Gewalt anzutun. 

Sicher ist es, dass die Beschwérungsstrophen sich metrisch 
und sprachlich von den sie umrahmenden Partien stark unter- 
scheiden. Auf diese augenfilligen Unterschiede sei kurz ver- 
wiesen. 

Der Strophenbau der Beschwérungsstrophen bietet ein 
buntes Bild. Die Normalform des liédahdtir herrscht sonst im 
Gedicht vor, ja sie ist so gleichmissig gewahrt, dass wir die un- 
vollkommenen Strophen 12 und 15 als defekt anzusehen berech- 
tigt sind. Demgegeniiber enthalten in unserem Abschnitt nur 
die Str. 26 und 33 den normalen Ablauf von Langzeile und 
Vollzeile. Str. 27, 28, 36 bestehen aus drei Langzeilen und einer 
abschliessenden Vollizeile, Str. 34 hat drei Langzeilen und zwei 
abschliessende Vollzeilen, Str. 31 eine Langzeile und zwei 
Volizeilen. Die Str. 29-31 und 35 schliesslich weisen folgende 
Abfolge auf (L=Langzeile, V = Vollzeile): 


29. LVLVV 
30. LVL VVLV 
31. LVVVLV 
35. LVLVLVV 


Obgleich die Kadenz der Verse 4-5 in Str. 31 auffiallig ist 
(pik ged grtpi || bik morn morni), sehe ich nirgendwo die Berechti- 
gung zur Abainderung und metrischen Ausgleichung und halte 
Niedners Versuch,® unseren Abschnitt in zwélf “regelmissige”’ 
liddahdtir-Strophen zu zwingen, fiir unerlaubt. Wir gehen somit 
von dem in Neckels Ausgabe gegebenen Text aus. 

Sehr auffallig ist die grosse Zahl der drat \eydueva, die sich 
in den elf Strophen unseren Abschnitts findet, Die Anfangs- 
strophen des Liedes (1-25) weisen kein einziges derartiges Wort 
auf, und die Schlussstrophen (37-42) drei. Diese sind das altum- 
kimpfte Ajnétt, das Adjektivum proskr, welches F. Jénsson 
zu proskamikill abaindern wollte, und “lognfara”’ in Str. 39 und 
41. Wahrscheinlich handelt es sich in letzterem Fall um einen 
Namen, so dass wir fiir diese Schlusspartie des Liedes mit zwei 
eigentlichen &rat \eyoueva zu rechnen hiatten. 


Saa0. 
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In den Beschwiérungsstrophen erscheinen demgegeniiber 
nicht weniger als 13 Wérter, die sonst in altnordischer Zeit 
nicht tiberliefert sind. 12 davon kénnen wir gut oder nahezu 
interpretieren. Die Wérter sind: 

Substantiva: tamsvgndr (26), undrsjén (28), tépi, dpi, 
tjqsull, stisbreki (29), trami (30), morn (31), gambanreidi (33). 

Adjektiva: fyrinillr (33). 

Verba: hara (28), gneypa, kranga (30). 

Die Hiaufung der in der Ueberlieferung sonst nicht antreff- 
baren Worter gerade an dieser Stelle werden wir mit dem eigen- 
tiimlichen Inhalt der Strophen in Verbindung setzen. Es 
handelt sich um den Wortschatz von Zauberliedern, der sich 
anscheinend von dem eddischen und skaldischen stark unter- 
schied. Unsere Kenntnis dieses Wortschatzes ist gering, weil 
die Ueberlieferung die betreffende Gattung nur spirlich enthilt. 
Schwierigkeiten bei der Interpretation magischer Runenin- 
schriften hingen mit dem gleichen Tatbestand zusammen. 

Die elf Strophen der Beschwérung lassen sich inhaltlich in 
zwei Gruppen einteilen. In Strophen, die Beschwérungsstrophen 
im engeren Sinne darstellen und von der Strafe handeln, die der 
Frau im Falle ihrer Ablehnung zufallen wird, und in Strophen, 
die mehr als Regiebemerkungen aufzufassen sind, auf die 
Handlung des Zaubers und die reale Situation eingehen. 

Wir beschiftigen uns zunichst mit der letztgenannten 
Gruppe. Sie besteht aus den Str. 26, 29, 32, 36. 

Die Anfangsstrophe 26 enthalt den Hinweis auf das Zauber- 
mittel: die Zauberrute (¢amsvendr 26, 1). Mit diesem Gegenstand 
soll die Beschworene® beriihrt werden oder wird zu Beginn der 
Handlung beriihrt (¢amsvendi ek pik drep), um den Zauber 
einzuleiten (oder, wenn futurisch, zu vollenden). Inhaltlich zu 
Str. 26 gehért 32; hier bringt der Sprecher zum Ausdruck, dass 
er die Rute (nunmehr gambanteinn 32, 3-4) persénlich aus einem 
Gehélz geholt habe und dass sie aus “frischem Hotz” bestehe: 
til holts ek gekk ok til hr4s vidar—wahrscheinlich ist das Holz eines 
Laubbaums, einer arbor frugifera gemeint. 

Fiir die Technik des dargestellten Zaubers bietet Str. 36 
Weiteres. Diese Schlussstrophe zeigt, dass zur Ausfiihrung des 
Zaubers die Beriihrung des Objekts nicht geniigte, vielmehr 
Runenritzung mit erforderlich war. Wenn die Runen abgeschabt 
werden, ist der Zauber zunichtegemacht. Ob uns diese Strophe 


* Wir nennen sie N. 





- gee 
. 
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zu verstehen gibt, dass bei realer Anwendung die Zauberrute 
immer mit Runen beritzt werden musste oder nicht, kénnen 
wir nicht ausmachen. Doch besteht kein Grund, an der Berechti- 
gung der Strophe an dieser Stelle zu zweifeln. 

Str. 29 stellt sich mit ihren drei ersten Versen und den darin 
enthaltenen Verwiinschungen zur Gruppe 1, erhalt jedoch ihr 
inhaltliches Gewicht durch die darauf folgenden, familiir 
anmutenden Verse 

Setstu nidr, en ek mun segja pér 


svdran sGsbreka 
ok tvennan trega. 


Durch die Aufforderung zum Sitzen—eine regelrechte Regiebe- 
merkung—driickt der Sprecher auf raffinierte Weise aus, dass 
das Opfer ihm nicht entgehen kann, bereits in den Bannkreis 
des Zaubers gezogen ist, ob es will oder nicht. 

Str. 36 droht den Runenzauber"™ an, der die Zauberhandlung 
abschliessen wiirde. 

Die eigentliche Beschwérung ist in der ersten Gruppe ent- 
halten, die aus den Str. 27, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35 besteht. Auf die 
Frage, was dem Objekt N. angedroht wird, was ihm nach 
gelungenem Zauber geschehen soll, geben die Str. 27,30, 31, 35 
Antwort. 

Schon Str. 26 brachte zum Ausdruck, dass N. verwunschen 
werden soll, und in eine Gegend gelangen wiirde, wo sie von 
keinem Menschenauge erblickt werden wiirde: 

par skaltu ganga, er pik gumna synir 
sidan eva sé. 

Str. 27 bietet in den ersten beiden Versen die genauere 
Angabe ara jifo 4 skaltu dr sitia, ohne dass wir in der Lage sind, 
diesem Gedanken einen Sinn abzugewinnen. Ara pdfa “Adler- 
hiigel, kleine Erdanhéhe, auf der der Adler zu sitzen pflegt”’ 
ist in diesem Zusammenhang unverstindlich. An den Ortsnamen 
Arasteinn (oder ara steinn?) in HHu 1, 14, und HHu ny, Prosa 
hinter Str. 13, liesse sich denken, doch wiederum chne Ergebnis. 


1 Die Runenzeichen sollen die Begriffe burs, ergi, edi, éboli bezeichnen. 
Alle Versuche, die drei letztgenannten Wérter in Zusammenhang mit bestimm- 
ten Runen zu bringen, sind gescheitert. Die Anfangsbuchstaben der Wérter 
hatten zur Zeit des jiingeren Alphabets die beiden Zeichen i und u ergeben 
miissen, zur Zeit des alteren Alphabets in urnordischer Sprachform die Runen 
a, w, u. Was de Rune p (burs) betrifft, so ist die gesamte Liebesbeschwérung 
auf sie abgezielt; sie ist der Kommentar zu der magischen Bedeutung der Rune. 
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Die Idee Niedners," dass es sich um eine Kenning handele, 
wire plausibel, wenn die Kenning sinnvoll zu erklaren ware. Ich 
sehe keinen Weg. Wir diirfen schliesslich nicht vergessen, dass 
die Ueberlieferung gerade an dieser Stelle Unstimmigkeiten 
zeigt und ein Verderbnis des urspriinglichen Textes méglich ist. 
Auch das Adverb dr erscheint an dieser Stelle verdichtig. 

Klarer auf die niheren Umstinde des Ortes der Verwiin- 
schung verweisen die Verse 3-4 unserer Strophe. N. soll sich an 
einer Stelle befinden, wo sie aus der Oberwelt (heimr) blicken 
und zur Unterwelt (hel) schauen kann, an der Grenze also 
zwischen Midgard und Hel. Die Speise, die ihr dort vorgesetzt 
wird, wird ihr so ekelerregend erscheinen wie die Midgards- 
schlange den Menschen (v. 5-7). 

Str. 28 schliesst sich inhaltlich unmittelbar an. Die Bewohner 
der Gegend, in die N. verwunschen wird (er ja dt kémr 28, 2), 
werden sie anstarren wie da;siebente Weltwunder. Beriihmter 
(d.h. beriichtigter) wird sie dort sein als der Wachter der Gétter, 
also Heimdallr. Dass der Vergleich gerade mit diesem Gott 
gewahlt ist, hat seinen Grund. In der Snorra Edda, Gylf.c. 27, 
lesen wir: Hann (Heimdallir) b$r par er heita Himinbjorg vid 
Bifrest; hann er verdr goda ok sitr par vid himinsenda at gata 
bréarinnar fyrir bergrisum ...’’ Die Parallele zwischen diesem 
Gott und N. besteht darin, dass sie beide an der Grenze zwischen 
zwei Welten leben; Heimdallr an der Grenze zwischen Gdtter- 
land und Riesenland, N. an der Grenze von Oberwelt und 
Unterwelt. 

Diese Str. schliesst mit dem Ausruf gapi pu grindom fra! 
ab. An einen Kifig oder ein Gehege, wo die verzauberte Frau 
festgehalten wird,” wird man nicht denken diirfen, da die fol- 
gende Strophe freie Bewegungsméglichkeit der Frau erweist. 
Es handelt sich vielmehr wiederum um den Hinweis darauf, dass 
N. in der Nahe der Unterwelt haust, dicht am Tore, das in das 
Reich der Hel fiihrt. Genauer ausgedriickt ist dies in Str. 35, 
wonach N. fyr ndégrindr nedan hausen soll. 

In Str. 28, 3 wird unter den Bewohnern der Gegend, in der 
N. sich aufhalten soll, Hrimnir mit Namen genannt. Dieser 
stellt den ersten Hinweis darauf dar, das N. ins Riesenland 
gelangt. Niher ausgefiihrt wird dies in Str. 30: 

1 a.a.0. S. 140. 


2 vgl. etwa Neckels Edda-Glossar s.v. grindr, Gerings Edda~-Kommentar 
1, S. 229. 
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Tramar gneypa _— pik skolo ggrstan dag 
igtna gordom {. 

Til hrimpursa hallar = pi skalt hverian dag 
kranga kostalaus, 
kranga kostavgn. 

Grét at gamni_—_skaltu { gogn hafa 
ok leida med térom trega. 

Den Ort des Aufenthalts erfahren wir jetzt mit voller 
Genauigkeit: es ist das Riesenreich (v. 3), genauer das Reich 
der Reifthursen (v. 4). Den ganzen Tag iiber wird N. von 
Unholden gepeinigt (v. 1-2) und tagtiglich wird sie sich zur 
Halle der Reifthursen schleppen, um immer wieder nur Tranen 
und Kummer zu erleiden (v. 4-10). 

Die nicht ganz sicher deutbaren Adjektiva kostalauss und 
kostavanr kénnen an dieser Stelle auf dreierlei Weise interpretiert 
werden. Voraussetzung zu jeder Uebertragung ist jedoch 
Erkennen der hier gemeinten Situation. Warum schleppt sich 
N. Tag fiir Tag zur Halle der Riesen? Im Zusammenhang mit 
Str. 35 offensichtlich, um eine Mahlzeit in dieser Halle zu er- 
halten. Die Adjektiva kénnen somit folgende Bedeutungen 
haben: 1. ohne jede Aussicht auf Erfolg, auf Besserung der Lage; 
vgl. bé var kosir engi Am. 65. 2. Ohne Speise zu bekommen. 3. 
ohne die Aussicht, einen Platz am Tisch der Riesen zu erhalten; 
vgl. 

: Folkvangr er inn nfundi, en par Freyr redr 
sessa kostom { sal. 
Die letztgenannte Uebertragung scheint mir die beste zu sein. 

In Str. 31 steigert sich die Drohung und beriihrt den Lebens- 
bezirk, aus dem die Beschwérung iiberhaupt zu verstehen ist. 
N., welche die Liebe eines Mannes ausgeschlagen hat, soll zur 
Strafe mit einem dreiképfigen Riesen leben oder sonst iiberhaupt 
keine Aussicht auf einen Mann haben. Liebesbegierde (ged 31, 4) 
und zehrende Sehnsucht, Verzehrung (morn 31, 5) sollen sie 
ergreifen, so dass sie—kénnen wir folgern—schliesslich die 
Geliebte des Riesen wird. ‘‘Wie die Distel sollst du sein, die 
prunginn ist am Ende der Ernte” (31, 6-8). 

Ueber den Sinn der letztgenannten drei Verse ist man sich 
nicht einig. Mir scheint, dass zu viel in sie hineingelegt 
worden ist und sie ohne Suchen nach irgendwelchen Volks- 
brauchen verstaindlich gemacht werden kénnen.” Der Vergleich 


3 Vgl. M. Olsen, Maal og Minne 1913, S.23, dazu J. Sahlgren, Namn och 
Bygd 16, S.8. 
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ist—ebenso wie der mit Heimdall—rein poetisch. Der klare 
Grundgedanke ist, dass N. es so haben soll wie die Distel am 
Ende der Erntezeit. Das Partizipialadjektiv brunginn kann 
durch kombinierte Betrachtung folgender Belege verstanden 
werden: 

Rigspula 4: brunginn sédom vollgestopft, gequollen (vom 
Brot). 

HHu nu, 45: prunginn ekka mit Sorge bis zum Bersten erfiillt 

Fijglsv. 24: bryngva ekka mit Sorge bis zum Bersten erfiillen. 
So wie die Distel nach dem Sommer bis zum Bersten erfiillt ist 
mit Samen, dem Zerspringen nah, so wird N. von ihrer unbe- 
friedigten Begierde erfiillt sein, der Zerstérung entgegensehend. 
Mehr braucht aus diesen Versen nicht herausgelesen zu werden. 

Der Abschluss der Drohung in Bezug auf das Leben, welches 
N. erwartet, ist in Str. 35 gegeben. Hier wird der dreiképfige 
Riese mit seinem Namen Hrimgrimnir genannt (35, 1) und er- 
weist sich damit folgerichtig als Reifthurse. Weiterhin wird jetzt 
genauer ausgefiihrt, was in Str. 30, 4-10 aligemein umschrieben 
war. Statt einen Platz in der Halle der Riesin als gleichberech- 
tigtes Mitglied der Gesellschaft zu erhalten, wird N. von 
niederen Knechten (vilmegir 35, 4) mit Ziegenharn (35, 6) 
gespeist. Die beigegebene Ortsbezeichnung 4 vidar rétom ist 
zweifelhaft. Dass es sich um die Esche Yggdrasill handeln solle, 
deren eine Wurzel nach Gylfaginning c. 15 in das Reich der 
Reifthursen reicht, erscheint mir unglaubwiirdig. Unsere 
Strophen sind nicht tiefsinnig, geben in einfacher Form ein- 
fache Gedankenginge. Weshalb nicht an natiirliche Baum- 
wurzeln denken, auf denen N. sitzt, wihrend ihr die ekelhafte 
Mahizeit gebracht wird? Als Gegensatz einem bequemen 
und gleichberechtigten Sitz in der Halle Ger Riesen. Ich sehe 
keinen Anlass zu geheimnisvollerer Deutung. 

Auf Grund der vorausgegangenen Betrachtung kénnen wir 
den Inhalt der Drohungen zusammenfassen: 

N. gelangt an eine Stelle zwischen Oberwelt und Unterwelt 
(27, 3-4). Sie befindet sich in dichter Nahe der Totenwelt (27, 4; 
28, 7; 35, 3). Sie erregt grésstes und unliebsames Aufsehen unter 
den Bewohnern dieser Gegend, den Reifthursen (28, 1-3; 30, 3; 
30, 4; 35, 1). Nur ekelerregende Nahrung erhilt sie (27, 5-7). 
Zwar schleppt sie sich taglich zur Halle der Riesen, um einen 
Sitz am Tisch zu erhalten (30, 4-7), doch sind nur Kummer und 
Tranen die Folge fiir sie (30, 8-10). Sie wird von Unholden 
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gequilt (30, 1-3), erhilt—auf Baumwurzeln sitzend (35, 5) 
—von niederen Knechten (35, 4) Ziegenharn als Getriink (35, 6). 
Liebesbegierde wird sie verzehren (31, 4-8), bis zum Wahnsinn 
(29, 1-3), und wenn sie nicht den dreiképfigen Riesen Hrim- 
grimnir zum Geliebten nimmt, wird sie tiiberhaupt keinen Um- 
gang mit einem minnlichen Wesen haben (31, 1-3). Schliesslich 
wird sie durch ihre Liebesgier dazu gezwungen (35, 1-3). 

Die durch den beschwérenden Sprecher ausgedriickten 
Gedanken sind folgerichtig und ohne jeden Widerspruch zum 
Ausdruck gebracht. 

Den Héhepunkt der Beschwérung stellen die Str. 33 und 34 
dar. Wihrend die vorausgehenden Verse sozusagen vom al- 
leinigen Standpunkt des Magiers gesprochen wurden, versichert 
sich dieser nunmehr des Beistands der tibermenschlichen 
Michte. Der “machtvolle Zorn der Gétter’”’ (gambanreidi goda 
33, 6) wird iiber N. kommen, wenn sie immer noch Widerstand 
leistet, die Gétterdreiheit OSinn, pPérr (Asabragr 33, 2) und 
Freyr wird zu ihren Feinden werden. Der Magier erklirt 
sich zum Vertrauten dieser Gétter, er weiss, dass er in ihrem 
Sinne spricht. 

Wihrend Str. 33 den Gétterzorn im allgemeinen androhte, 
wird in 34 eine direkte Anrede an die dimonischen Michte 
getan. Sie werden zu Zeugen gemacht, sollen héren (heyri 
igtnar ...), dass ein endgiiltiges Verbot erfolgt, wenn N. nicht 
auf die Wiinsche des Sprechenden eingeht. Angerufen werden 
die Riesen in dreifacher Variation—igtnar, hrimpursar, synir 
Suétunga—und im Verein mit ihnen die Asen in ihrer Gesamtheit, 
die ein ehrendes Pronominaladjektiv erhalten: sidlfir dslidar. 
Und der Fluch, der ausgesprochen wird, verbietet dem Madchen 
(mani 34, 7-8) jeglichen gesellschaftlichen und kérperlichen 
Verkehr mit einem menschlichen Mann. Nur dies kann der Sinn 
von manna glaumr und manna nyt" sein. 

Die Disposition der elf Strophen in der handschriftlichen 
Ueberlieferung ist bis auf die Stellung der Str. 35 befriedigend. 
Diese Strophe hingt inhaltlich unmittelbar mit Str. 31 zusam- 
men und zerstért durch ihre Position den Aufbau des Ganzen. 
Die Str. 33-34, die vom Gétterzorn handeln und den Fluch 


™ Neckel gibt im Edda-Glossar die unbefriedigende Deutung “froher Ver 
kebr mit Mannern” = manna glaumr (s.v. glaumr), und “Genuss menschlicher 
Gesellschaft” = manna nyt, (s.v. nyt). 
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aussprechen, erregen den Eindruck von abschliessenden Fest- 
stellungen, wogegen 35 mit den Versen 
etridrykkio  f4 pu aldregi, 
mer, at pbinom munom, 
mer, at minom munom 


als ein Nachtrag und in unmittelbarer Folge auf die eindring- 
lichen Strophen 33 und 34 als abgeschmackt erscheint. Aus 
diesem Grunde halten wir es fiir nétig, die Str. 35 unmittelbar 
hinter 31 einzusetzen, wodurch dem Ganzen ein klarer Ge- 
dankenablauf und auch eine tiberraschend gute Form gegeben 
wird. 

Die Beschwérung besteht nach dieser Korrektur aus fol- 
genden Abschnitten: 

1. Str. 26. Anfang. Hinweis auf die Zauberrute. Androhung 
der Verwiinschung. 

2. Str. 27-28. Schilderung des zukiinftigen Wohnorts und 
des Eindrucks, den N. dort erregen wird. 

3. Str. 29. Allgemeine Androhung geistiger Schiden. 
Pausierung durch die Aufforderung zum Sitzen. 

4. Str. 30, 31, 35. Schilderung des Lebens unter den Riesen 
und der Griinde, die N. zur Beziehung mit dem dreiképfigen 
Riesen fiihren werden. 

5. Str. 32. Einschub wie 3: Hinweis auf die Kraft der Zauber- 
rute. 

6. Str. 33-34. Abschluss der Beschwérung: Gétterzorn und 
Anrufung der Michte als Zeugen. 

7. Str. 36, Abschliessende Frage in behauptender Form; 
die Runen werden jetzt geritzt, aber sie kénnen abgeschabt 
werden. Willst du oder willst du nicht? 

Bei solcher Gliederung erhalten wir nicht nur eine befriedi- 
gende inhaltliche Disposition, sondern auch einen véllig sym- 
metrischen Bau der Beschwérung. Bezeichnen wir die “Regie- 
bemerkungen” mit rémischen, die itibrigen Strophen mit 
arabischen Zahlen, so ergibt sich folgende Reihe: 


I1231V 567 VIIL9 10 XI 


Das Zentrum bilden die drei Strophen, in denen die Haupt- 
drohung enthalten ist: das elende Leben unter den Riesen und 
die kérperliche Not. 2 und 3 sind der Auftakt, 9 und 10 der 
Abschluss der Beschwérung. Die vier Strophen, die sich mit der 





aw 
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Zauberhandlung beschiftigen, sind symmetrisch verteilt (1—x1). 

Dieses Bild fiihrt uns zu der Schlussfolgerung, dass wir es mit 
einem vollstindig erhaltenen und tadellos aufgebauten poe- 
tischen Text zu tun haben, der so wie er uns vorliegt, von einem 
Dichter erstmalig geschaffen worden ist. Der Wert des Be- 
schwérungsgedichts fiir die germanische Altertumskunde ist 
augenscheinlich. 

Der Beschwérungstext in For Skirnis muss in seiner vdllig 
heidnischen Eigenart auf westnordischem Boden vor Einfiihrung 
des Christentums entstanden sein. Ob Norwegen oder Island 
die Heimat waren, lisst sich nicht festellen. Die in Str. 31 
erwahnte Distel, auf Island nicht vorkommend," wire kein 
Beweis fiir norwegische Herkunft der Strophen, da es sich um 
Riickerinnerung oder Verwendung eines traditionallen Begriffs, 
der den Islindern wohlbekannt gewesen sein mag, handeln 
kénnte. Wir begniigen uns also mit der allgemeinen Angabe 
altwestnordischer Entstehung vor Einfiihrung des Christentums. 

Alle die Fragen, die den umrahmenden Text, die eigentliche 
For Skirnis beriihren, werden durch das Ergebnis unserer 
Untersuchung nicht beriihrt. Die 31 Strophen dieses Liedes sind 
getrennt von dem Beschwérungsabschnitt zu behandeln; sie 
werden durch die elf Strophen 26-36 weder kommentiert noch 
tragen sie selbst zur Deutung der Beschwérung bei. 

Zur For Skirnis selbst sei eine Bemerkung gemacht. Dass 
der Text, der die Liebe des Freyr zu Gerd, den Ritt des Skfrnir 
ins Riesenland und dessen Riickkehr nach Erledigung des Auf- 
trags inhaltlich und sprachlich einen jungen Eindruck macht, ist 
in letzter Zeit mehrfach zum Ausdruck gebracht worden. Gegen 
die Deutung M. Olsen’s, dass es sich um den poetischen Nach- 
klang der Vorstellung von einem iepds -yayos, einer Verbindung 
zwischen Himmelsgott und Erdgéttin handele, hat J. Sahlgren 
Einwande erhoben, Gymir und dessen Tochter Gerd als Meer- 
wesen erkliren wollen und im iibrigen auf die vermeintliche 
irische Parallele der Connla Sage verwiesen.” Letzteres hat Jan 
de Vries’’ mit dazu veranlasst, vor einer unmittelbaren Annahme 
einer dem Lied zugrundeliegenden Kulthandlung abzusehen. 
Dass “vissa likheter” zwischen For Skirnis und der Connla 


Sage vorliegen, hat Sahlgren"® gezeigt, es aber keineswegs “‘i 


% F. Jénsson, Litt. hist. 1*, S.1 ff. 6 a.a.0. 
17 Aligerm. Rel. Gesch. 11, S.259. 8 a.a.0. $.12 f. 
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hdgsta grad sannolikt’’® gemacht, dass Gymir und Gerdr dem 
Kénig und der Prinzessin im keltischen Unterwasserreich ent- 
sprechen. Und die etymologischen Ausdeutungen der Eigen- 
namen sind bei Sahlgren nicht weniger unsicher als bei M. Olsen. 

Mir scheint, dass bei Behandlung dieser und entsprechender 
Fragen ein Grundsatz allzu sehr ausser Acht gelassen wird. Es 
geniigt nicht nur festzustellen, dass eine altnordische mytholo- 
gische Ueberlieferung an dieser und jener Stelle durch fremd- 
landisches literarisches Gut beeinflusst ist, dass z.B. der Begriff 
der Waberlohe in For Skirnis das Alter der dargestellten Gét- 
tergeschichte in Verdacht bringe, sondern es sollte mehr als 
bisher zugleich gefragt werden, weshalb gerade dieses und jenes 
Motiv sich mit einer bestimmten mythischen Persénlichkeit der 
altnordischen Ueberlieferung verbinden und mit keiner anderen. 
Das beste Beispiel fiir einen solchen Fragenkomplex bietet die 
Gunnarr helmingr-Geschichte der Flateyjarb6k. H. Reuschel*® 
hat mit guten Griinden gezeigt, dass die Ausgestaltung dieser 
Geschichte im Zusammenhang mit einem mittelalterlichen 
europdischen Schwankmotiv steht, wenn aber Jan de Vries 
daraus schliesst, dass die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der 
nordischen Erzihlung im Falle der Richtigkeit von H. 
Ergebnis “ganz zusammensinkt,’ so geht er weiter, als wohl 
der Urheberin der Zusammenstellung selbst lieb ware.** Es kann 
kein Zufall sein, dass die Geschichte von der Freyspriesterin 
und dem den Gott Frey spielenden Menschen gerade im Zusam- 
menhang dieses Kultes und dieser géttlichen Erscheinung steht, 
ebenso wie es kein Zufall ist, dass gerade der Fruchtbarkeitsgott 
Freyr, bei dessen Kult erotische Phinomene verbreitet gewesen 
sind, im Skirnirliede als der sich in Liebe verzehrende Gott ge- 
schildert wird. Und diese religionsgeschichtliche Tatsache wiirde 
bestehen bleiben, auch wenn es in Zukunft gelingen sollte, einen 
wirklichen Beweis fiir irische Herkunft des Motivs der For 
Skirnis zu liefern. 

KONSTANTIN REICHARDT 
University of Minnesota 
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STYLE IN THE ENGLISH MYSTERY PLAYS 


“Apart from the greetings of the Shepherds, the speech of 
Death, the lament of Adam and Eve, and a few rime couée pas- 
sages there is very little poetry in the pages of Vesp. D. viii.” 
So concludes Miss Block in the last paragraph of her Introduc- 
tion to the Ludus Coventriae, otherwise known as the Hegge 
Play, one of the four cycles of English Mystery Plays preserved 
in approximately its complete form. The point of view is typical 
of the uncordial or even condescending attitude of critics toward 
verse style of medieval secular drama, so often dismissed as a 
prosaic doggerel. Two of the first articles to appear on this 
subject, to be sure, did deal seriously and sympathetically with 
the stylistic relation of the plays to other branches of medieval 
literature;' but whatever may have been their intuitions and 
desires, writers of the last century enjoyed a less spacious op- 
portunity and a less precise technique for such studies than are 
now available. This article reviews the topic at once more 
broadly and with greater detail than preceding studies. More- 
over the theme has other attractions than those of a relatively 
fresh soil, for it should also be a fertile one. Since many recent 
plays of note have been poetic, it should be of interest to examine 
a lyrical drama seldom considered from the stylistic viewpoint. 
And since much English verse is returning to poetic modes and 
licenses practiced by medieval poets, the older style should be 
worth attention. The mask of condescension is more becoming 
to ignorance than to scholarship. The present article aims at 
no general praise nor formal appraisal of the versifiers of the 
Mystery Plays, but only at a reasonably sympathetic state- 
ment of standards and intentions in their own craft. Their 
aesthetic faults are by no means buried with their bones. Im- 
mortally stigmatized in such satires as the Rime of Sir Thopas, 
little further need be said of them. 

Plays written and rewritten in four centuries, produced under 
radically changing theatrical conditions and by many hands 
cannot fail to show radically different types of writing. In the 
four chief cycles, here designated as the York, Towneley, 


1G. C. Taylor. “The Relation of the English Corpus Christi Play to the 
Middle English Lyric,” Modern Philology, v, 1. F. M. Capes, “‘Poetry of the Eng- 
lish Mysteries,” Nineteenth Century, October, 1883. 
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Chester, and Hegge plays, each containing as it does pageants 
and parts of pageants written in different centuries, the degree 
of integrity actually reached proves notable. Contributing to 
this result are the dialectical peculiarities localizing each group 
and, to a certain extent, the time element both in the origin and 
scribal rendering of the plays. The York play is uniformly rich 
and sonorous in its diction, whether one considers its earliest or 
latest parts. The Chester Play in almost all sections betrays its 
late recension (in Elizabethan and Jacobean times). It is largely 
written in a single stanzaic form. Traditions assigning it to a 
single hand may not be fundamentally in error. The Hegge 
plays, though obviously by several hands working at different 
periods, preserve throughout certain uniform qualities of more 
or less licentious verse and theatrical feeling: a shallow but a 
lively or even sparkling current of words. Finally, the Towneley 
plays, even with their assimilation of some material in common 
with the York cycle, give throughout an impression of manliness 
and vigor stamping a varied cycle with at least a perceptible 
unity of tone. Whatever unity of spirit each cycle possesses re- 
sembles the intangible but unescapable individuality of a pro- 
vincial town. Each city had at least some dramatic traditions 
of its own. 

Nevertheless it would be uncritical, unhistorical, and un- 
scientific to base our study on successive accounts of the four 
outstanding versions of the English Corpus Christi play. Because 
of the historical development of the old drama we have what I 
may presume to call three styles in four acts. These three styles 
may be termed, for want of better words, the liturgical, the 
rhetorical, and the colloquial. Traces of the three manners occur 
in each of the four cycles. The liturgical style is the most widely 
disseminated, appearing frequently in all the cycles; the rhetori- 
cal style is by far the best exhibited in the Passion and Mary 
pageants of the York cycle; while the colloquial manner 
flourishes chiefly in the pageants of the so-called Wakefield 
Master in the Towneley Play, in the Passion and especially the 
chief Mary pageants of the Hegge Play and in the Shepherds’ 
pageant of the Chester Play. 

To what extent do the three types represent an historical 
evolution discernible five hundred years later? With our hope- 


? E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 1, 348-352. 
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lessly corrupt texts it is impossible to date any pageant precisely. 
It is generally conceded that almost all appeared in their original 
form before 1500. On the analogy of English literary history it 
would seem in a general way that any known piece in the liturgi- 
cal manner might have originated at any time after the appear- 
ance of the Cursor Mundi, c. 1320; any piece in the rhetorical 
style, after Pearl, c. 1370; and any piece in the colloquial style 
after Chaucer’s fabliaux composed during the last decade of the 
fourteenth century. Save for the Chester Play, rewriting after 
1500 can have been of relatively little importance. The presump- 
tion, then, favors the theory that three types succeeded each 
other as mentioned here. Whatever their origin, all three tradi- 
tions flourished synchronously for many years, descending even 
to the time of Shakespeare. 

I shall have relatively little to say of the Chester Play. This 
cycle loses in interest from the stylistic viewpoint because it was 
recopied with some license in Tudor and Jacobean times, be- 
cause of its monotonous repetition of a single stanzaic form, its 
rather drab level of workmanship, and the circumstance that 
whatever merits it possesses are to be found in fresher form in the 
other cycles. The Chester cycle, then, probably at no time had 
the brilliance of the other more eclectic plays and suffers the ad- 
ditional misfortune to come down to us in a peculiarly late 
transcription. Invisible roots strike perhaps as far back as the 
thirteenth century, but what is now visible is a naked trunk 
stretching bare limbs into hostile air. 

The three strata are distinguished from each other as one 
distinct verse-style must always be from another, in turn by 
meter, rhythm, euphony, syntax, vocabulary, lyrical and 
dramatic features, and subject-matter. Every factor contributes 
its portion and must in turn be considered to disclose the full 
picture. The various features are organically interrelated. 

In preliminary summary it may be said that the liturgical 
style employs fairly regular verse often based on the Latin 
septenary; it is simple, direct, and awe-inspired; more conserva- 
tive than resourceful in lyric and dramatic features; limited in 
vocabulary; intellectual in its restraint and based firmly for its 
subject upon the Pentateuch and the Gospels. Even when de- 
picting the Last Judgment, pageants in this style borrow more 
from the simple Gospel parables than from the more colorful of 
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the biblical books such as Revelations. The manner survives from 
the germinal forms whence all medieval drama arose. 

The rhetorical style appears in plays of a very different 
stamp. The meter of this eloquent style is as a rule the rough and 
redundant trisyllabic movement, commonly anapestic, called 
by King James “‘tumbling verse.” It uses much alliteration both 
structurally and decoratively. A rich euphony becomes one of 
the chief aesthetic aims of the poet. He employs as a rule long 
lines with four stresses and many redundant syllables. A florid 
virtuosity appears on every hand. Periods are long and elabo- 
rately worked out along elementary patterns. The long rhymed 
stanzas in spirit resemble the sentences. A large and rich 
vocabulary is ysed, “poetic” in panegyrical passages such as the 
Assumption, volubly profane in satirical passages such as the 
scenes of the torturers in the Passion Play. At times use is made 
of the latinized or “aureate” vocabulary, much affected by many 
fifteenth-century poets. The style is practically identical with 
many lyrics, yet the freedom which it enjoys, breaking away 
from the severer lines of the liturgically inspired plays, admits a 
certain dramatic development of speech. The Scriptural text is 
now almost invisible beneath the wealth of fifteenth-century 
ornament and fancy. All is gorgeous, as the dying colors of a 
sunset. This is essentially a declamatory speech, full of exple- 
tives and imperatives. It is King Herod’s vein. While the general 
spirit of the liturgical style is cold and intellectual, that of the 
flushed rhetorical manner is warm and emotional. 

Synchronously with the development of the eloquent manner 
or a little later there arises a colloquial style. The two have, to be 
sure, something in common. Each is a departure from the 
chaste severity of the liturgical tradition, each a phase of what 
may be called medieval romanticism, and a part of the aesthetic 
movement leading Europe from the geometrical formalism of 
late gothic to the florid conventions of the baroque. But there 
are fundamental differences. In rhythm the colloquial poetry 
becomes more natural and less artificial. It represents a popular 
rather than a learned taste. Hence the most popular meter in 
the colloquial style is some form of dipodic verse, usually the 
“dipodic four.’’ Dipodic elements appear sporadically, to be sure, 
in some scenes essentially liturgical, as in the Old Testament 
plays in the Hegge cycle. But these patterns dominate the new 
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vein, as in the plays dealing chiefly with Mary in the Hegge 
cycle, in many of the Hegge passion pageants and in the work of 
the Wakefield Master in the Towneley plays. The verse is far 
more licentious than in either the liturgical or rhetorical plays, 
In the Hegge cycle it sometimes suggests rhythmical prose. 
Although there is a maximum ingenuity in the invention of 
stanzas and rhythms, one feels a stronger emphasis on the 
literal subject-matter and less regard for form than in the 
rhetorical style. The movement is swifter, the language less 
luscious. Instead of a “‘poetic’”’ or artificial vocabulary, we have a 
natural one. We are reminded of the satirical poets, as Langland 
and Chaucer. We note that pleasant blend of the colloquial 
and lyrical so typical of late medieval poetry, whether in the 
satirical courtly writers or in the ballad singers. Much of the 
language of the Church had become, of course, florid after the 
manner of the prophetical books of the Bible rather than un- 
adorned after that of the Pentateuch and the Gospels. But the 
drama is here seen to move out of both the realms earlier es- 
poused by learning. It becomes more secular or at least closer 
to the racy popular sermon, further from the old type of homily 
as represented in the Ormulum or the Cursor Mundi. Incursion of 
apocryphal material and saints’ legends enlivens the hitherto 
more pious scene. Humor, difficult to introduce into the rhetori- 
cal or conservative plays, flourishes in the colloquial ones. 
The style at its best acquires the sharpness of a whip-lash. It 
carries epigram and satirical sting, becoming jaunty, reckless, 
grotesque. And it grows incomparably closer to our notions of 
the dramatic as evolved from a primarily secular stage. Symbo- 
lism either retires or puts on an intimately human dress. This 
style may combine the intellectualism of the liturgical manner 
with the emotionalism of the rhetorical. It was transmitted to 
the later authors of Moralities and Interludes, and so passed 
ultimately into much of the racy stage-language of the Eliza- 
bethans. 

Doubtless in a general way these three types of style in the 
Mystery Plays have hitherto been observed. But important 
features have received no critical exposition. It has rarely been 
hinted how clearly, on the whole, the three styles are typified or 
how their constituent elements of rhythm, verse-patterns, vo- 
cabulary, and dialogue interact on each other. Studies in the 
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verse of the plays have been few and usually centered upon a 
few pageants; little has been done to examine the vocabulary, 
the dialogue, the poetic texture of the plays, and their relation 
as art either to comtemporary Middle English literature or to 
general literary criticism. Such a review should disclose very 
strikingly how much variety a single age contains, how easily 
it affords a microcosm of many ages. The problems of style were 
in the fourteenth century essentially what they remained in the 
nineteenth. While Matthew Arnold, for example, affected a 
biblical simplicity and nobility, Swinburne revived the 
“aureate” style, at first unconsciously, then learnedly, and 
Browning’s dramatic lyrics followed in the footsteps (and the 
verse feet) of the earlier lyric dramas. We have identical prob- 
lems in poetry today; and hence a review of the medieval field 
becomes a critique of our attitude toward contemporary litera- 
ture as well as an interpretation of the past. 

The Mystery Plays as a whole show a feeling for rhythm, 
an eloquence and a general language sense which we are coming 
increasingly to understand. No one basing his standards solely 
upon the principles of metrics pronounced by Edward Bysshe 
in 1702 and practiced by Pope could expect to find anything 
but doggerel in the Mystery Plays. Similarly, their own authors, 
had they been able to encounter it, would have been bored by 
Pope’s metrical piddling, whose charm they could hardly have 
grasped. The modern reader, acquainted with a more musical 
theory of verse than Bysshe’s and with the freer measures of our 
own poetry, stands in a much happier position from which to 
appreciate Middle English prosody than scholars of even a 
generation ago. Had metrists of the scientific school been less 
frequently absorbed by the ballads, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, 
Whitman, Kipling, and more recent masters of verse-rhythm, 
they might easily have cast a far brighter light upon the drama 
of the age of Chaucer. Meanwhile the philological rather than 
the aesthetic qualities of Middle English dialects have naturally 
attracted the linguistic students. A foundation has been laid on 
which it would seem timely to build. 

It is useful to state certain general theories regarding Middle 
English versification and language before examining typical pas- 
sages. Important to recall first of all is the lyrical quality of the 


* Edward Bysshe, The Art of English Poetry, London, 1702. 
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Mystery Plays. By general consent of scholars it is held that the 
earliest versions of the religious drama were sung or chanted 
inside the churches. The influence of this genesis for the style 
of the mature drama has, however, seldom been pointed out. 
The plays contain few stanza-forms not found, for example, in 
Carleton Brown’s anthologies of the Middle English lyric,‘ and 
close analogies to all their stanzas occur in non-dramatic lyrical 
or romance verse. In keeping with this school of versification, 
the major stresses are as a rule strongly marked and fairly regu- 
lar. Although rhyme is invariable, alliteration is also often 
structural, usually ornamental, and seldom lost sight of entirely. 
It combines with the hard stresses and elaborate rhymes of the 
popular verse to give a high degree of enthusiasm and arti- 
ficiality to the style. Late medieval poetry, like the correspond- 
ing architecture, uses an angular and geometrical base for a 
profusion of flowing ornamentation. The first postulate, then, 
is a firm regularity, the second, a synchronous irregularity and 
flexibility. The plays have a great range of stanza-forms cun- 
ningly shifted to express meaning. There is also a significant 
variety of syllables within the foot: feet within the same line 
are monosyllabic, dissyllabic, trisyllabic, and multisyllabic. A 
similar range occurs in the types of feet: trochaic, iambic, ana- 
pestic, etc. Dipodic meter, a type of verse almost unknown to 
metrists of the last century, appears more or less fully in nearly 
a third of the pageants and with its usual significance heightened. 
Many types of feet and verse are not only employed but used in 
forceful contrast with each other. The language itself is at once 
richly poetic and intimate with the life of the audience. As a 
musical speech Italian at its best seems hardly to have been 
richer upon the tongue than the language of Pearl and the 
Canterbury Tales. The plays, given for the most part on small 
wagon stages, with important speeches spoken often from the 
sedes or pulpits, must have been highly declamatory. Conditions, 
then, were favorable for the development of an aesthetic speech 
both because of the vehicle—the Middle English and especially 
the norther dialects—and the theatrical setting afforded by the 
wagon stage. The plays occupy a happy position between the 


* English Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, and Religious Lyrics of the Four- 
teenth Century. 
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pedantic language of fifteenth century learning and the popular 
speech of uneducated ballad-singers, combining the eloquence 
of the one with the sincerity of the other. Churchmen and lay- 
men, scholars and folk, met at these performances much as 
later all classes gathered at the Globe playhouse. We have evi- 
dence that the speeches were carefully rehearsed.§ Taking all 
these conditions together, we may well approach the style with- 
out being swayed by the opinion which more or less tacitly 
assumes it to be banal and artless. 

For the type of analysis which I desire and the conviction 
which I hope to confirm, considerable quotation is necessary. A 
statement cannot be satisfactorily proved by means of citations, 
however numerous. I shall therefore quote freely and never less 
than a stanza, out of justice to these intensely lyrical dramas. 
It will be necessary to examine about twenty-five stanzas in four 
groups of some sixty lines each. The first group illustrates the 
various phases of the liturgical manner, the second of the 
rhetorical and the third and fourth of the colloquial manner as 
exhibited in the Towneley and Hegge plays respectively. 


I 


The first words of the Towneley Play strike the key-note to 
the liturgical style, bare, dignified and concise, as it appears in 
the English Mysteries: 


Ego sum alpha et o, 

I am the first, and last also, 
Oone god in mageste; 

Meruelus, of myght most, 

Ffader, & son, & holy goost, 
On god in trinyte. 


All imagery is derivative. The Latin helps to indicate the ec- 
clesiastical background. And the thought remains clearly theo- 
logical and metaphysical. A grave and deliberate reading with 
marked pauses alone gives the necessary rhythmical movement 
to several phrases. While alliteration becomes prominent in at 
least one line, it proves by no means important in the general 
organization of the verse. 


5 York Plays, ed. by Lucy Toulmin Smith (Oxford, 1885), p. xxxvii. 
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More dramatic but still liturgical is the fragment of the 
Towneley Play on Isaac, beginning thus: 


Issac. Come nere son and kys me, 
that I may feyle the smell of the. 
The smell of my son is lyke 
to a feld with flouris, or hony bike. 
where art thou, Esaw, my son? 
Jacob. here, fader, and askis youre benyzon. 
Issac. The blyssyng my fader gaf to me, 
god of heuen & I gif the; 
God gif the plente grete, 
Of wyne, of oyll, and of whete; 
And graunt thi childre all 
to worship the, both grete and small; 
who so the blyssys, blyssed be he; 
who so the waris, wared be he. 
Now has thou my grete blyssyng, 
loue the shall all thyne ofspryng; 
Go now wheder thou has to go. 
Jacob. Graunt mercy, sir, I will do so.* 


The author takes little license with the biblical story. His scene 
is one of the relatively few passages in the plays written in 
couplets and by so much the less lyrical than the usual dramatic 
style of the period. Although the rhythm, as in most Middle 
English poetry, is free, it is not markedly licentious. The first 
line, for example, requires a long pause to be read metrically; 
two or three of the lines are three stress, the rest four stress; 
and feet are highly various, with an almost equal proportion of 
iambs and trochees. Several parallel constructions in the phras- 
ing supply just enough stiffness to offset the rhythmical laxity. 
Although the general impression is that of a naive mind and 
undeveloped art, there is something unquestionably striking in 
this earnest and decisive style. 

The Towneley Crucifixion play contains some passages of 
traditional and conservative verse the more impressive because 
of the contrast with neighboring matter of either a more realistic 
or exuberant vein. After the scene of the torturers at the cross, 
fierce satire and epic irony enlivened by racy dialogue and 
inspired with really sublime imagery, we encounter a beautiful 
version of the usual planctus, or lament of the Virgin. The 
words of her overflowing grief are set off from their context by a 


* The Towneley Plays, ed. by England and Pollard, p. 49. 
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distinct stanzaic structure, best described as five long lines with 
internal rhyme and a lyrical bob verse between lines four and 
five. The rhyme scheme is simple and sustained: ababababcac. 
The basic rhythm is that of the Latin septenary,’ the first 
half-line containing four stresses, the second half, three. Some- 
times the longer half is rather a long three-stress than a four- 
stress line. The number of syllables indicates the marked regu- 
larity of the movement. The first half-lines have successively 
8, 8, 8, 8, 6, the second half-lines, invariably six syllables. The 
bob line of two syllables may be regarded as filling out the first 
part of the last line, thus making a stanza in this respect wholly 
regular. The effect is that of restrained and formal art but an 
art deeply felt. 

Alas, dede, thou dwellys to lang/whi art thou hid fro me? 

Who kend the to my childe to gang/all blak thou makys his ble; 

Now witterly thou wyrkys wrang/the more I will wyte the, 

Bot if thou will my harte stang/that I myght with hym dee 

And byde; 
Sore sygyng is my sang,/for thyrlyd is his hyde.* 


The ritualistic spirit of such verse seems unescapable. 

Certain of the main scenes in the Christian story as presented 
by the medieval drama invariably kept the liturgical form and 
spirit in view. They were doubtless deemed too sacred to be 
treated freely. Although some novel elaborations might be ad- 
mitted here and there, as realistic devils intrude upon the solemn 
setting of the Towneley Last Judgment, the traditional pattern 
at the end holds firm. Thus in all their spirit and execution of 
detail the York plays on the Last Judgment, the Ascension, the 
Three Maries, and the Harrowing of Hell reveal this conserva- 
tism. One notes, for example, the last stanza of the York Judg- 
ment: 

Nowe is fulfillid all my for-thoght, 

For endid is all erthely thyng, 

All worldly wightis that I haue wroght, 

After ther werkis haue nowe wonnyng, 

Thei that wolde synne and sessid noght, 

Of sorrowes sere now schall thei syng, 

And thei that mendid thame whils thei moght, 
Schall belde and bide in my blissing. 


7 Jacob Schipper, A History of English Versification (Oxford, 1910), pp. 
192-204. ® Towneley Plays, p. 271. 
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This stanza is dignified and simple, the general rhythm forth- 
right and direct, while no flight of idle fancy mars the decorum 
of the imagery. 

As in the larger part of the York Play, the alliteration, 
though not infallible, is structural. But here it never becomes so 
redundant and emphatic as to substitute verbal bravura for 
passionate and direct sincerity. In this connection the last 
stanza in the York cycle may be contrasted with the first, later 
to be quoted as a specimen, though scarcely an advanced one, 
of the rhetorical style. The words of Christ in the Last Judg- 
ment, and indeed in almost all parts of the sacred drama, could 
not be lightly altered from their grave and simple Latin origi- 
nals. At best passages from various parts of the Gospels might 
be brought together. This appears in the impressive Ascension 
pageants to be found in three of the cycles (here the text of the 
Towneley pageant seems unusually corrupt). Just before he 
rises to heaven God takes a long and eloquent farewell of his 
disciples. The powerful and restrained passage in the York 
pageant begins in a representative fashion: 

Almyghty god, my Fadir free, 

In erthe thi bidding haue I done, 

And clarified the name of the, 

To thy selffe clarifie the sone. 

Als thou haste geuen me pleyne poste, 
Of ilke a flesh graunte me my bone, 


That thou me gaffe myght lyffand be 
In endles liffe and with the wonne.’ 


A similar liturgical style obviously became still other scenes 
wherein it is invariably found, as the Last Supper, the Baptism, 
the Adoration of the Magi, and the Processus Prophetarum. 
The artist held his fancy in check, a discipline effecting every 
aspect of his work. The stanzas, for example, remain as a rule 
only of the most thoroughly established types. So is it in the 
York scene of the Three Maries, one of the earliest episodes in 
the Latin liturgical drama of the Church. The York and 
Towneley plays are in fact here almost identical. Each uses the 
well-known stanza often anachronistically called “the Burns’ 
stanza.”’ The dialogue between Mary and the angel commences 
as follows: 


* York Play, p. 457. 
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Ang. Ye mournand women in youre thought, 
Here in this place whome haue ye sought? 
i Mar. Jesu, that to dede is brought, 
Oure lorde so free. 
Ang. Women, certayne here is he noght, 
Come nere and see.'* 


One notices the fidelity with which the playwright follows the 
sober words of the Vulgate. Style is artfully modulated to serve 
the poet’s immediate purpose. 

The Chester Play is written almost throughout in the simple, 
dignified and vigorous stanza, aaabccczb. Except in rare instances 
the authors fail to use either the decorative or the colloquial 
manner. Hence the realistic Shepherds’ and Noah pageants are 
exceptions. But while the Chester poets fail to rise to the dignity 
which their ambition promised, they successfully render some 
of the homelier scenes of the Gospels rather as liturgical than 
as realistic drama. Several episodes in the life of Jesus are 
developed at length only in this cycle. Miracles, such as the 
healing of the blind man, and even parables are reproduced. 
Allowing himself no liberties with his scriptural source, the 
poet’s piety produces by no means artless scenes. As an instance 
of his modesty we may examine the words of Jesus addressed 
to Simon the Leper on the subject of the Magdalene’s saintly 
generosity and Simon’s merely conventional hospitality. Jesus 
has taught Simon by the parable of the two debtors: 

Symon, thou deemes soothly, I-wisse. 
sees thou this woman that here is? 
sicker she hath not done amisse, 

to work in this manner. 

Into thyne howse here thou me geet; 
no water thou gaue to my feet, 


she washed them with her teares weet, 
and wyped them with her hear. 


This is indeed a simple language. The ballads contain nothing 
more stark. But the words come directly from the Vulgate and 
precisely answer the poet’s needs. In his treatment of his theme 
his final expression and final meaning become one, and more than 
this at any single time no one can demand of an author. Such 
happy directness is, alas, by no means the rule in the Chester 
Play. When the author ceases to be a translator, he too often at 


1 Tbid., p. 408. 
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the same time ceases to be a poet. But as a translator his touch- 
ing earnestness and directness occasionally enable him to do 
good work. 

The liturgical style stands in the background of the Hegge 
Play as in each of the other cycles. Many doctrinal and didactic 
scenes occur in this cycle, indeed none approaches it in frequent 
concern with theology. Nevertheless the expositors speak as a 
rule with more colloquial voices then in the other cycles. The 
Old Testament pageants here prove as a group distinctly the 
most conservative and liturgical. We have a Noah play without 
humor, an Isaac play without pathos, a Cain play without 
satire and an exceptionally long Processus Prophetarum. On 
the other hand Moses expounds the ten commandments with 
contemporary allusions. Subsequent pageants on the lives of 
Jesus and Mary are profusely overlaid with colloquialism of all 
sorts. Interestingly enough, the Hegge Shepherds’ play is the 
most decorous Nativity play in Middle English. 

In the Hegge Play, then, the liturgical manner remains 
chiefly in episodes of unusual solemnity, as the Creation, the 
Last Judgment, the Harrowing of Hell, or the Baptism. Here 
appear the stanzas already hallowed by long use in liturgical 
drama. And because the Hegge poets frequently possessed a 
nervous vigor lacking, for example, in the Chester playwrights, 
some memorable passages in the manner now under discussion 
occur. Especially notable is the speech of the Anima Christi 
when about to save Mankind from hell and damnation. With 
ringing words and the sublime music of the liturgical style, the 
Soul of Christ addresses first his body handing on the cross and 
then the audience whom he has saved: 


I am the sowle of cryst jhesu 
The which is kynge of all vertu 
my body is ded the jewys it slew 
that hangyth yitt on the rode 
rent and torn all blody red 
ffor mannys sake my body is deed 
ffor mannys helpe my body is bred 
And sowle drynk my bodyes blode." 


Much in the Hegge Play is transitional, testifying to the dual 
interests of the authors, their special devotion to the doctrines 


1 Ludus Coventriae, p. 303. 
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of the Church and their still more uncommon lightness of touch 
and insight into character. The harmony produced between 
these two extremes well appears in the lament of Eve to Adam 
immediately after the Fall. The lines have several times been 
signalled for praise: 


Alas that evyr that speche was spokyn 
That the fals Aungel seyd on to me 
Alas oure makers byddyng is brokyn 
Ffor I haue towchyd his owyn dere tre 
oure fflescly eyn byn al unlokyn 
nakyd for synne oure sylf we se 
that sory Appl that we han sokyn 
to deth hath brougth my spouse and me 
Ryth grevous is oure synne 
of mekyl shame now do we knowe 
Alas that evyr this Appl was growe 
to dredful deth now be we throwe 


in peyne vs evyr to pynne.” 


In some minor respects, as the feminine rhyme, this stanza 
proves unusual. But it is not unrepresentative of the gift of the 
dramatists to present striking figures in relatively low relief. 
There is alliteration, but it is not excessive. The exclamations 
“alas!” are natural rather than rhetorical. All is really simple 
and sincere, expressed in language fluent but grave. Eve is at 
once a living woman and an impersonation of Christian doctrine. 
The liturgical style has here reached its ripest fruition. Matured 
further along these lines, as in many later and more naturalistic 
passages in the Hegge pageants, the language must pass from 
the liturgical to the colloquial. 


II 


The rhetorical manner, being highly artificial and verging 
upon mannerism, is the most readily grasped in its artistic 
principles. Many features enter into its complex organism, all 
included under the general head of literary extravagance. It 
signifies as a rule long lines, long stanzas, a profusion of un- 
stressed syllables, much alliteration, heavy stresses, a large 
vocabulary, a stock of poetical commonplaces and much repeti- 
tion: in short, an aesthetic debauch of mouth-filling words. In 
it we see the love of profusion and scorn of restraint characteriz- 


3 Ludus Coventriae, p. 24. 
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ing the taste of the fifteenth century. ‘“‘Aureate” language based 
upon a pedantic latinity frequently is reflected in this eloquent 
school. It reaches its climax in William Dunbar’s idealistic love 
poems and hymns to the Virgin. Moreover Dunbar’s flyting 
with Kennedy is for the student of language merely the logical 
converse of his ecstasy before Mary. The praise of Mary and the 
loathing of Herod find complementary expression at the hands 
of the playwrights. 

Their plays seriously rival the best of the lyrical and narra- 
tive poetry in this florid vein. The motive or emotion is generally 
sincere but the art gay and gorgeous almost to the point of 
recklessness. The English poets loved words till they glutted 
themselves upon them. One need not debate the character of 
the costume worn by Thomas when he poured out fervent 
thanks to the Virgin for her gift of her girdle, his evidence of 
her resurrection in the flesh: 

I thanke the as reverent rote of oure rest, 

I thanke the as stedfast stokke for to stande, 

I thanke the as tristy tre for to treste, 

I thanke the as buxsome bough to the bande, 

I thanke the as leeffe the lustiest in lande, 

I thanke the as bewteuous braunche for to bere, 

I thanke the as floure that neurere is fadande, 

I thanke the as frewte that has fedde vs in fere. 

I thanke the for eurere, 

If they repreue me, 

Now schall thei leue me! 

Thi blissinge giffe me, 

And douteles I schall do me deuere.” 
The development of the image from root to fruit and so to the 
eucharistic symbol need only be mentioned as it evinces the 
conscious though simple and straightforward train of the poet’s 
thought. Part of the beauty of the stanza lies in its highly 
ornate aufgesang placed beside the remarkably plain abgesang. 
Apparently to the poet no harshness or inconsistency lurked in 
this contrast. And he was probably right. Throughout the stanza 
the popular mind seems at least as important as the literary 
mind. 

The York Passion Play is largely written in the rhetorical 
style adjusted not to praising the saints but to painting the 


% York Play, p. 486. 
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depravity of the enemies of Jesus. The divine prisoner says 
relatively little, while long speeches betray the rudeness and 
wickedness of Pilate, Judas, Annas, Caiphas, Herod, his sons, 
and the torturers. All rant against Christ, who is chiefly the 
Man of Silence. The scenes are essentially grotesque in concep- 
tion, repeating one another. Thus Caiphas, Pilate, and Herod 
are all of a stamp, each eating, drinking, retiring to slumber, 
and then awakened to attend the hateful business of the trial, 
undertaken more in the spirit of wrath than of equity. The 
evil men thunder their hate against Jesus with the eloquence of 
the traditional flyting verse. Indeed in the immediately preced- 
ing scenes the ornate rhetoric gets well under way, as in the 
lyrical salute of the burgesses while Jesus enters Jerusalem, in 
the Conspiracy to Take Jesus (Pageant 26) and the Agony and 
Betrayal (Pageant 28). From this point on the York Cycle has 
largely been rewritten to accord with the rhetorical style. The 
eloquent language and verse have, however, received little 
criticism from scholars. Most pertinent have been Gayley’s 
observations,“ who pointed out an underlying anapestic move- 
ment in these pageants. Yet from the following stanza it will 
be seen that, in keeping with the remarks of James I," the 
“tumbling” meter is treated very freely. Stanza twenty-one of 
the Trial Before Herod is typical. Herod and his sons attempt 
to force Jesus to speak. 
itt Fil. Loke uppe, ladde, lightly and loute to my lorde here, 
For fro bale vnto blisse he may nowe the borowe; 
Carpe on knave cautely and caste the to corde here, 
And saie me nowe somwhat, thou sauterell with sorowe. 
Why standis thou as still as a stone here? 
Spare not, but speke in this place here. 
Thou gedlyng! it may gayne the some grace here. 
My lorde, this faitour is so ferde in youre face here, 
None aunswere in this nede he nevyns you with none here. 
itt. Fil. Do bewscheris, for Beliall bloode and his bonys, 
Say somwhat or it will waxe werre. 
i. Fil. Nay we gete nought one worde in this wonys. 
ii. Fil. Do crie we all on hym at onys, Oyes! Oyes! Oyes! 
Rex. O! ye make a foule noyse for the nonys. 
iti. Fil. Nedlyng my lorde, it is neuere the nerre."* 


4 C. M. Gayley, Plays of our Forefathers, p. 160. 
% James I, Revlis and Caoilis of Scottis Poesie, Arber’s English Reprints, 
no. 19, p. 63. 6 York Play, p. 303. 
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At the thirteenth line, it will be noted, the verse temporarily 
yields to mere shouting. Such picturesque and abusive words as 
“sautterell” and “gedlyng” are often repeated—in this scene 
over a score of such terms occur. The accusers of Jesus are in 
every sense profane. The York Herod even curses in strange 
and unintelligible tongues. 

Largely because of the systematic and structural alliteration 
employed throughout numerous York pageants, these pieces 
sustain the rhetorical manner more fully than any others. But 
each cycle bears some signs of the style, especially in Herod’s 
full-flowing vein. The Hegge plays have a Herod whose words 
prove almost as imaginative as they are resounding. In this 
fashion he threatens the Innocents: 

I ryde on my rowel ryche in my regne 
Rybbys fful reed with rape xal I rende 
popetys and paphawkys I xal puttyn in peyne 
with my spere prevyn pychyn and to pende 
The gomys with gold crownys ne gete nevyr ageyn 
to seke tho sottys sondys xal I sende 
Do howlott howtyn hobered and heyn 
Whan here barnys blede vndyr credyl bende 
Sharply I xal hem shende 
The knaue childeryn that be 
in all israel countre 
thei xul haue blody ble 

ffor on I calde vnkende.”” 


The sensitivity of the Middle English ear to onomatopoeaic 
words appears especially in the seventh line of the preceding 
stanza. The vowels themselves portray the tyrant hooting and 
shouting at his victims. 

Gayley'® regarded the York Mortificacio as the key to the 
style and prosody of the York Passion poet. It is indeed the 
simplest and most regular of the sequence, being almost faultless 
in its alliteration, written with remarkable fluency and great 
lyrical warmth and tenderness. It is an admirably sustained 
pageant and, one infers, exceptionally well transcribed. The 
main body of the stanza is all the more lyrical for having three 
instead of the usual four stresses in each long line and relatively 
few redundant syllables. There is something almost effeminate 
in the lilt of the smooth anapestic verse and frequent rhymes 


17 LTudus Coventriae, p. 169. 8 Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 160. 
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bent in the service of the most awful and rugged scene. One 
feels that the poet’s viewpoint is rather that of the women than 
of the men before the cross. But whatever his shortcoming or 
his attitude, the author of the play comprised of thirty-two 
such stanzas as the following was no beginner in the lyrical 
craft. 


Thou man that of mys here has mente, 
To me tente enteerly thou take, 
On roode am I ragged and rente, 
Thou synfull sawle, for thy sake, 
For thy misse amendis wille I make. 
My bakke for to bende here I bide, 
This teene for thi trespase I take, 
Who couthe the more kyndnes haue kydde 
that I? 
Thus for thy goode 
I schedde my bloode, 
Manne, mende thy moode, 
For full bittir thi blisse mon I by.” 


Of course it would be pedantic to insist on an utterly rigid 
demarcation between what are here called liturgical and rhetori- 
cal stanzas or plays. The question of how far form or substance 
pushes into the forefront of our mind remains ultimately a 
subjective one. In the early plays of the York cycle one finds a 
gradual shift from rhetorical to liturgical. The first pageant, 
with scenes in heaven and hell, is elaborately composed, though 
less a work of virtuosity than any of the York pageants recently 
examined. The Creation of Man in the World (Pageant 3), on 
the contrary, has great dignity and restraint. I shall conclude 
this account of the rhetorical style with quotation of a passage 
by no means so high-flying as those thus far cited but still much 
more in the eloquent and gorgeous than in the chastened style. 
These are the first lines of the York cycle: 

I am gracyus and grete, god withoutyn begynnyng, 
I am maker vnmade, all mighte es in me, 

I am lyfe and way vnto welth wynnyng, 

I am formaste and fyrste, als I byd sall it be. 

My blyssyng o ble sall be blendyng, 

And heldand fro harme to be hydande, 

My body in blys ay abydande 

Vnendande withoutyn any endyng. 


® York Play, p. 363. 
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As in all verse of the kind, the vague general effect weighs more 
than the individual words. Apparently at this point it meant less 
to the audience precisely what God said than that he spoke in 
the grand manner. The words were indeed rather intoned than 
spoken, as men and angels were spiritually prostrated before 
the Creator’s mighty voice. All such rhetorical writing addresses 
itself more to the emotions than to the intellect. 


III 


Although some colloquial features appear in the pageants 
already termed liturgical or rhetorical, they remain subordinate 
to other elements. It is true that in following the dialogue in the 
Vulgate the dramatists often write in a fairly natural idiom 
and that embedded in the virtuosity of language and in the 
elaborate prosody of the alliterative rhetorical pageants vivid 
and natural speaking sometimes supplants ranting or fustian. 
But in each case a powerful literary, social, or spiritual ideal, 
essentially heroic, intervenes between the author and the re- 
production of contemporary speech. Naturally, however, out 
of the dramatic simplicities of the Vulgate and the profound 
riches of medieval eloquence, as well as from the increasingly 
secular temper of the stage and age, there developed a primarily 
colloquial style. It provides some admirable scenes, none the 
less poetic for being natural, and proves of much importance in 
the history and development of the drama. 

This style, subordinate or sporadic in the York and Chester 
cycles, becomes most conspicuous in the Towneley and Hegge 
plays. The Passion scenes impinging on realism in the York 
pageants are nevertheless fairly smothered in flowers of medieval 
rhetoric. The Chester cycle is on the whole too dignified and 
liturgical to admit frequent realism. The two notable exceptions, 
the Noah and Shepherds’ pageants, are hardly of great impor- 
tance, for in the Noah play occasional allusions rather than the 
general tones of the dialogue are colloquial, and the Nativity 
play is largely a not-too-brilliant farce. The colloquialism of the 
Towneley cycle is, of course, virtually confined to the important 
work of the so-called Wakefield Master, the pageants or parts of 
pageants largely or wholly contained in his celebrated nine-line 
stanza. This section has been praised by Gayley, Pollard, and 
in fact by all who have written on the subject. The style has 
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been systematically discussed at length in Miss Carey’s dis- 
sertation,”° the meters analyzed in a study by Dr. Bunzen.” Yet 
something will always remain to be said regarding the technique 
and imagination of so capable a poet. The style of the Hegge 
plays has been little discussed and especially in this connection 
deserves close attention. 

Apart from the work in the nine-line stanza only one pageant 
in the Towneley cycle contains colloquial writing of moment. 
The Cain play, to be sure, as has often been remarked, ends with 
two stanzas rhymed as the undisputed work of the Wakefield 
Master. But it has not been observed that, though these stanzas 
agree in rhyme-scheme with their successors, these are in simple, 
the others in. dipodic verse. With the question of authorship 
we need not be concerned here. Nevertheless it seems only fair 
to remark that the long passages in couplets in the Cain pageant 
are quite as likely to be by the authors of the other passages in 
this type of verse in the Towneley Play as by the so-called 
Wakefield Master. Surely, more than one poet in Wakefield may 
have excelled in realistic and satirical verse. 

We first hear the unmistakable voice of the people in the 
language of Cain’s servant: 

Gedlyngis, I am fulle grete wat, 
A good yoman my master hat, 
ffull well ye all hym ken; 


Begyn he with you for to stryfe, 
certis, then mon ye neuer thryfe; 
Bot I trow, bi god on life, 
Som of you ar his men. 

Bot let youre lippis coueur youre ten, 
harlottis, euerichon! 

ffor if my master com, welcom hym then, 
ffarewell, for I am gone. 


This is rough verse. The rare art of writing lyrically as well as 
dramatically in the language of the folk was first perfected in 
the later and more celebrated of the Towneley pageants. 

The presence there of a dipodic rhythm, whose significance 
will be considered later, is, I suppose, hardly open to further 
question, although the subject clearly has by no means been 

* Millicent Carey, The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle. 

A. Bunzen, Ein Beitrage sur Kritik der Wakefielder Mysterien. 
™ Towneley Plays, p. 10. 
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exhausted. Professor Stewart in his able article to show dipodic 
verse the basis of Piers Plowman™ (a thesis from which I re- 
gretfully dissent), assumes its presence in the Wakefield Master 
but considers Bunzen, who first examined it carefully, to have 
failed to grasp the problem fully. Certainly if dipodic verse is 
defined as that in which, regardless of unstressed syllables, the 
primary and secondary stresses tend to alternate, the Wake- 
field pageants treat this meter very freely. In his Introduction 
to the plays Professor Pollard proposes that the poet experi- 
mented with his stanza, bringing it to perfection in the Secunda 
Pastorum. As Bunzen shows in his analysis, the rhythm is 
everywhere extremely free but most clearly dipodic in that 
pageant. Seldom if ever has it been noted that in the same or 
similar stanzaic form the Towneley cycle often shows a distinctly 
non-dipodic movement. Did the Wakefield Master write only 
the purely dipodic stanzas, or all those in this general rhyme 
scheme or perhaps still other adjacent parts of the cycle as 
well? All that can be said with assurance is that the Secunda 
Pastorum and its closest Towneley relatives are by no means 
wholly detached in verse-movement and imagination from large 
sections of the cycle. It is only human to suppose that the 
Master had both his forerunners and his followers. 

To label the typical verse as dipodic falls far short of ade- 
quate description. As Stewart has shown, dipodic verse takes 
the most varied forms.* The frequently recurring rhyme (re- 
garding the internal rhymes as independent, the stanza has 
thirteen rather than nine lines), the frequency with which the 
second half line begins with a stress, the free use of both iambic 
and anapestic feet, the whip-lash of the coda, all help to make 
this one of the most uncommon and animated of stanza forms. 
Cargill’s attempt to relate the stanza to a more conservative 
alliterative movement has been elaborately refuted by Miss 
Carey.* The Wakefield stanza is as nearly original as a stanza 
well can be and serves a definite purpose. It cannot too often 
be recalled that the Wakefield Master is essentially a satirical 


3 In PMLA, xxxxtl, 113. 

™* G. R. Stewart, ‘A Method Toward the Study of Dipodic Verse,” PMLA, 
XXxxIx, 979-989. 

% Oscar Cargill and Margaret Schlauch, PMLA, xxxxi, 105. Millicent 
Carey, The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle. 
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poet. He employs his art to jibe at the knavery of shepherds, 
the cruelty of their masters, the tyranny of Annas and Caiphas, 
the ruthlessness of Pilate, the villainy of Christ’s tormenters 
and the diabolical humor of the devils on the Last Day. Quite 
possibly he contributed his macabre humor to the fragmentary 
pageant in which Lazarus preaches like a blast from the grave. 
In all these cases the rhythms are inspired by the very soul of 
the subjects which the poet treats: sharp, stinging, defiant. The 
absence of alliteration as a structural factor enhances the col- 
loquial tone. Dipodic verse has always been popular verse, as 
Stewart so conclusively shows.” Only in their raciest and most 
plebeian poems did Masefield and Kipling bring this rhythm 
to general attention at the close of the last and beginning of the 
present century. The Wakefield poet no doubt found many of 
his proverbs originally in dipodic form. He is a perfect master 
of verse for a reason sufficiently obvious but not, I believe, 
hitherto observed: because his verse fully expresses his meaning. 

Of course we must guard against undue praise of his purely 
literary art. His commonplace thoughts and robust feelings 
require no delicate vehicle for expression. His plebeian style 
leaves him more a dramatist than a poet; he succeeds rather by 
the briskness of his action than by the refinement of his speech. 
But how admirably honest art his expression is appears in such 
passages as the sputtering wrath of Caiphas (more depraved 
even than Annas), the fierce contention of the soldiers dicing 
for Christ’s clothes, the ribaldry of the devil Tutivillus, the 
flyting of Noah and his wife, and above all the animated talk 
between Mak, his wife, and his fellow-shepherds. Virtually his 
only decorous passages are the outpourings of the shepherds at 
the Manger, and even these prove more naive and realistic than 
elevated and ideal. That verse at once so intensely lyrical should 
also be such capital dramatic dialogue and so thoroughly realis- 
tic and colloquial, seems hardly credible. The Wakefield Master 
performs a minor miracle. 

The Noah play has perhaps been overpraised at the expense 
of the more spirited work in the Passion Play. As Bunzen’s 
tables indicate, in writing the Noah pageant the poet was as 
yet somewhat uncertain of his dipodic movement. Much of his 
material demanded a pious treatment, for which he seems to 


* G. R. Stewart, The Technique of English Verse, pp. 77-91. 
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have been less naturally gifted and for which even his verse was 
the less adapted. The speeches are longer and more conventional 
than in later pageants. Yet the presence of a true, a sincere, and 
a fundamentally realistic poet often makes itself felt. Hence 
the really brilliant romantic coda to the following stanza: 


Therfor I drede lest god / on us will take veniance, 
ffor syn is now alod / without any repentance; 
Sex hundreth yeris & od / haue I, without distance, 
In erth, as any sod / liffyd with grete grevance 
All way; 
And now I wax old, 
seke, sory, and cold, 
As muk apon mold 
I widder away.” 


The almost reckless expression of humorous anti-feminism on 
the part of the Second Shepherd in the Secunda Pastorum has 
the humor of mature colloquial verse. The slashing dipodic 
rhythm shows to great advantage: 


ffor, as euer red I pystyll / I haue oone to my fere, 

As sharp as a thystyll / as rugh as a brere; 

She is browyd lyke a brystyll / with a sowre loten chere; 

had She oones Wett Hyr Whystyll / She couth Syng full clere 
Hyr pater noster. 

She is greatt asxa whall, 

She has a galon of gall: 

By hym that dyed for us all, 
I wald I had ryn to I had lost hir.* 


More literally colloquial and illustrating even better the whip- 
lash style is a stanza in which the torturers vie with each other 
in scourging Jesus. Each line has the Devil’s lash in it. 


Secundus tortor. Now fall I the fyrst / to flap on hys hyde. 
Tercius tortor. My hartt wold all to-byrst / bot I myght tyll hym glyde. 
primus tortor. A swap fayn, if I durst / wold I lene the this tyde. 
Secundus tortor. war! lett me rub on the rust / that the bloode downe glyde 
As swythe. 
Tercius tortor. haue att! 
primus tortor. Take thou that! 
Secundus tortor. I shall lene the a flap, 
My strengthe for to kythe. 


So similar to the foregoing is the style of the macabre inser- 
tion made by the Wakefield Master into the otherwise decorous 


7 p. 24. % bp. 119. 
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pageant of the Last Judgment, borrowed, it seems, from York, 
that quotation from this fine episode is unnecessary. It may be 
of interest, however, to compare with the undisputed work of 
the Wakefield poet the presumably non-dipodic verse in the 
Lazarus fragment. The imagery here has something of the grim 
and ironic quality already observed, akin to the curious fusion 
of harsh and spiritual metaphor in the metaphysical poets of 
the school of Donne. The second line of the following stanza, 
emphasizing the narrowness of the grave, is especially typical 
of the Wakefield poet and his tradition: 


Vnder the erthe ye shall / thus carefully then cowche; 
The royfe of youre hall / youre nakyd nose shall towche; 
Nawther great ne small / To you will knele ne crowche; 
A shete shall be youre pall / sich todys shall be youre nowche; 
Todys shall you dere, 
fleyndys will you fere, 
youre flesh that fare was here 
Thus rufully shall rote; 
In stede of fare colore 
sich bandys shall bynde youre throte. 


IV 


Since the colloquial or familiar vein of poetry in the Towne- 
ley cycle is dominated by the personality of one man and a 
congenial group of collaborators, the passages in question are 
less varied and difficult to analyze than the parallel portions of 
the Hegge Play. The style of this cycle as a whole lacks the 
dignity of the liturgical pageants in the York and Towneley 
cycles or the brilliant sonority of the York alliterative plays. 
The manuscript, as Miss Block shows,” is almost certainly 
later than that of its two rivals. And the language seems cor- 
respondingly thinner. Here we have almost emerged from 
Middle English with its rich literary tradition, and by no means 
as yet reached the new literary tradition destined to arise in 
the sixteenth century. The Hegge play is in one sense definitely 
less “poetic” than its predecessors. It is more reasonable, more 
human, more familiar, and, in a word, more colloquial. Written 
in a southern dialect, it lacks the northern eloquence and in 
many ways clearly shows the potent influence of French upon 
English literature. There is something of Marlowe in the York 


® Ludus Coventriae, p. xv. 
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cycle, something of Donne in the Towneley cycle and den some- 
thing of Pope in the Hegge Play. As already shown in thi#'paper, 
even its most liturgical scenes are affected by the familiarizing 
tendency of the style. The expositors in this play are as a rule 
specific human beings, not merely doctors, as in the Chester 
cycle. Even their theological problems they argue easily and 
familiarly, not dryly and pedantically. The scene of Christ 
among the doctors illustrates this. The arrogant divines prattle 
in almost Gilbertian fashion, while the young Jesus, though 
speaking learnedly, uses a language by no means inconsistent 
with his years. The scenes in the Hegge Play, remarks Miss 
Block, are even for the medieval stage exceptionally dramatic.*° 
With equal justice she might have added that their language is 
exceptionally easy and natural. The characters speak as a rule 
with the unaffected simplicity of middle class persons in the 
Canterbury Tales. Although we encounter more theology than 
ever before on the stage, the rigidity of the liturgical style has 
very largely disappeared. There is little attempt at artificial 
grandeur or sublimity. The poet handles his language naturally 
and facilely. 

As will be seen from succeeding quotations, the verse is 
more licentious than in the other plays, moving within a single 
stanza upon feet of almost every possible character. As a result 
the verse comes much closer to prose and to common speech. 

While all parts of the cycle show the qualities so far men- 
tioned, they appear most strikingly in what are presumably 
the last-written pageants. Like all Mystery Plays, this one grew, 
being constantly revised and enlarged. The Passion Play was 
radically revised, changed, doubtless, from a play to be per- 
formed on pageant wagons to one on a large stage with many 
stations. Many scenes on the life of the Virgin were added, such 
as the pageant on her Conception, showing her parents Joachim 
and Anne, and the elaborate Assumption play. As the ensuing 
quotations illustrate, these additions and revisions very com- 
monly employed long lines and dipodic movement, turning 
away from the influence of the Latin septenary. The uncom- 
monly free use of material from the saints’ lives and apocryphal 
sources much loosened the rigidity of the liturgical tradition. 
Awe meant less, humanity meant more. Although the play- 


% Tbid., lvi. 
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wrights could take few liberties with Jesus, with the saints and 
the sinners they could be remarkably free. Such scenes as 
Joseph’s troubles about Mary (the theme, it will be recalled, of 
a popular ballad), the trial of Joseph and Mary, and even the 
Woman taken in adultery, admitted a new and much more 
realistic treatment. The playwrights introduced local color, 
seldom, of course, that of Palestine, usually that of fifteenth- 
century England. Their innovations begot a totally new style. 
Hear, for example, Satan addressing the audience of the Passion 
Play on their variety of dress and their weakness for swearing, 
lechery, and brawling. 
With syde lokkys I schrewe thin here - to thi colere hangyng down 
to herborwe qweke bestys that tekele men onyth 
An hey smal bonet - for curyng of the crowne 
And all beggerys and pore pepull - haue hem on dyspyte 
On to the grete Othys - And lycherye gyf thi delyte 
to maynteyn thin astate lete brybory be present 
And yf the lawe repreve the - say thou wylt ffyth 
And gadere the A felachep after thin entent.* 
The almost alarming realism of the Passion Play appears in the 
quatrain in which the Messenger, a typically human character, 
tells the story of Malchus’s ear: 
Malcus bar A lanterne - and put hym in pres 
A-noon he had A towche and of went his ere 
Jhesus bad his dyscyple put up his swerd and ces 
And sett malcus ere Ageyn - as hool as it was ere.™ 
That servants should speak naturally is an immemorial tradi- 
tion of the stage. Of greater interest therefore to the literary 
historian is the familiar style which dominates even the exalted 
scene of the death, assumption, and coronation of the Virgin. 
While the York poet treats this subject with the utmost de- 
corum, nothing can be more charmingly unheroic than the 
Hegge pageant. Gertrude Stein herself has treated the four 
saints in her recent drama no more familiarly than the devout 
authors of the fifteenth-century play. The saints attending 
Mary address each other with every courtesy and grace. John 
and Peter vie with each other in modesty over the question who 
shall bear the palm before her body. Peter and Paul compete in 
humility as to who shall pray for a revelation from heaven. 


"= F. J. Child, English and Scottich Popular Ballads, The Cherry-Tree Carol, 
no. 54, p. 98. ® Ludus Coventriae, p. 227. *% Tbid., p. 274. 
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Here Peter yields and accepts the honor. Although the scene 
remains thoroughly serious, the union of lyrical verse and col- 
loquial speech repeats the manner of the Wakefield Master. 
Only his shepherds were boors, these saints are great gentlemen. 
Since the latter are by no means laconic in their exchanges of 
courtesy, it is necessary to quote two stanzas instead of one: 


Petrus. A holy brether wyth grace - be ye met here now 
lord god what menyth - this sodeyne congregacyon 
now swete brother powle wyl ye take this vp-on yow 
preye to god for vs - we may have relacyon 
Paulus. Good brother peter how schuld I here pray now 
that am lest and most vnworthy of this congregacyon 
I am not worthy to ben clepyd apostle sothly I say yow 
Ffor as a woodman ageyn holy cherche I mad presecucyon 
but nuertheless I am the grace of god in that I am lo. 
Petrus. A grete is youre lownesse powle brother euer-mo. 
Paulus. the keyes of hevene peter - god hath you betake 
and also ye ben peler of lith - and prynce of vs all 
it is most sittyng to you this preyere to make 
and I vnworthy wyth yow - preyen here schall. 
Petrus. I take this vp-on me poule for youre sake 
now almythty god that sittist aboue cherubyn halle 
In syngne of thyn holy cros - oure handis we make 
besekyng thy mercy - may vp-on vs falle. 
And why we ben thus met yif it lyke vs lare. 
Johannes. A holy brether alle welcom ye are.™ 


One naturally thinks of such a style in homelier scenes of 
which the Hegge Play supplies many examples. A charming 
passage of familiar dipodic verse occurs as Joachim takes his 
leave of his shepherds: 


Joachym. Now fare wel myn shepherdys - governe you now wysly. 
|. pastor. Haue ye good tydyngys mayster - than be we glad. 
Joachym. Prayse god for me - for I am not wourthy. 
ij. pastor. In feyth sere so we xal - with all oure sowlys sad. 
#ij. pastor. I holde it helpfful that on of vs - with yow - be had. 
Joachym. Nay abyde with your bestys sone - in goddys blyssynge. 
|. pastor. we xal make us so mery - now this is be-stad 

that a myle on your wey - ye xal here us synge.™ 


Humble Joseph is the saint to whom the playwrights come 
closest, of whom they write most familiarly. His manner even 
loosens the movement of some of the most usual of the liturgical 


% Ibid., p. 362. %* Ibid., p. 69. 
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stanzas. The scene of his trouble over Mary is almost rollicking 
in lilt and swing: 

ya, ya all Olde men to me take tent 

and weddyth no wyff in no kynnys wyse 

that is a yong wench be myn a-sent 

ffor doute and drede and swych servyse 

Alas Alas my name is shent 

all men may me now dyspyse 

and seyn olde cokwold thi bow is bent 

newly now after the frensche gyse 

Alas and welaway 

Alas dame why dedyst thou so 

Ffor this synne that thou hast do 

I the for-sake and from the go 

- Ffor onys evyr and Ay.* 


More serious but equally familiar is the picture of Joseph helping 
Mary to truss her cloths on the ass. 
Awake good wyff out of your slepe 
and of your childe takyght good kepe 
Whyl I your clothis ley on hepe 
and trus on the asse 
kyng herowde the chylde wy] scloo 
therfore to Egypte muste we goo 
An Aungel of god seyd me soo 
and ther-fore lete us passe.*” 


The familiar style typical of the Hegge cycle appears most 
surprisingly in some unusual and difficult stanzas. By a conven- 
tion, appearing also in the Chester Play, cruel soldiers, swift 
and keen, as those of Pilate and Herod, speak in dimeter. 
Their words are the swift flashing of a lyric sword in sunlight. 
Thus a remarkable marriage of realism and artifice appears in 
the Hegge Sepulchre pageant. As they take their places at the 
four corners of the tomb, and four soldiers speak their defiant 
verses in turn. Then, just before they fall asleep, they speak four 
more stanzas, these being in the briefest dimeter, as though 
their drowsiness had robbed them of breath to talk further. In 
this and other passages of the sort the poet’s difficult stanza in 
no way interferes with the ease and naturalness of his expression. 
The result is an unexpected triumph for poetic colloquialism. 
In terms of his own ideals, the poet’s art could go no further. 


%* Ibid., p. 110. * Tbid., p. 171. 
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Two stanzas will suffice to give evidence of this achievement: 


Myn heed dullyth 
myn herte ffullyth 

of sslepp 

Seynt Mahownd 

this bereynge grownd 
thou kepp. 


I sey the same 
flor Any blame 

I falle 

Mahownde whelpe 
Aftyr thin helpe 

I calle.* 


Here, then, so far as space permits, is evidence of true art 
and remarkable scope in the style of the Mystery Plays. Only 
the work of the Wakefield Master has hitherto been studied 
in detail and that field has by no means been exhausted. We 
have seen some of the notable features of the chastened liturgical 
style, of the rhetorical style especially as this flourishes in the 
York Plays, and of the colloquial manner, especially in the 
Hegge cycle. The study shows the genuine rhythmical sense of 
the poets, inspired by a true lyricism, in its turn inspired by a 
musical feeling for verse. And it shows an aesthetic sensitivity 
to language and for its varied potentialities too seldom associ- 


ated with these early dramatists. 
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THE MOTIVATION OF LINDLEY MURRAY’S 
GRAMMATICAL WORK 


As we now look back at Lindley Murray with the perspective 
of more than a century, we regard him with mixed feelings. He 
was by no means as radical as many others in his prescriptive 
pronouncements, and yet his work was important in tending to 
guide usage into the paths of regularity and logic. Inasmuch as 
his name became proverbial in the field of grammar, it is de- 
sirable to point out the formative influences that determined his 
outlook, the immediate occasion of his undertaking his work, 
his methods of compilation, and the reasons for his unparalleled 
popularity. 

It is stretching the point very little to say that Murray owes 
his career as a grammarian to the start that he made in America 
under the inspiration of Benjamin Franklin. In 1757, at the 
age of twelve, Murray attended the English School in the Acad- 
emy at Philadelphia, which had been founded on the plans 
outlined by Franklin.' In his Proposals of 1749 Franklin empha- 
sized that English was to “be taught by Grammar’” and that 
the Rector must be “a correct pure Speaker and Writer of the 
English Tongue.’ In an essay of the next year he set forth the 


1 According to his Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley Murray. . . 
Written by Himself, ed. Elizabeth Frank (York, 1826), p. 8, Murray dated his 
attendance there as “at an early period, about my sixth or seventh year,” i.e., 
1751-52; but according to the memoir of his father, Robert Murray, in W. H. 
Egle, Pennsyloania Genealogies; Scotch-Irish and German (Harrisburg, 1886), 
p. 468, the family lived in North Carolina from 1750 to 1753. The matter is 
settled by a surviving “List of the Youth belonging to the College and Academy 
of Philadelphia,” presented to the Trustees on March 5, 1757, and inserted in 
the Minute Book, as printed in Thomas Harrison Montgomery, A History of 
the University of Pennsylvania from its Foundation to A.D. 1770 (Philadelphia, 
1900), p. 284, where Murray appears among 31 members of the “English 
School.” When an earlier historian, George B. Wood, “The History of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,” in Memoirs of the Hist. Soc. of Pennsylvania, m1 
(1834), 186, saw this name in the MS list, he surmised, not having read Murray’s 
Memoirs, that it was “in all probability the same with that Lindley Murray 
who has acquired so much fame as the author of the best English Grammar, and 
who died recently in England.” 

? “Proposals relating to the Education of Youth in Pensilvania,” in The 
Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Albert Henry Smyth (New York, 1905), 
1, 391. This was distributed gratis in pamphlet form with his newspapers in 
1749. * Ibid., p. 390. 
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subject-matter for each of the six years, with much attention 
to grammar,‘ and this bent that he gave the school had great 
influence on educational practice throughout the colonies.’ In 
later years the Latinists succeeded in blighting the English 
school, much to Franklin’s displeasure,* but Murray attended 
while it was still flourishing. His teacher was Ebenezer Kin- 
nersley,’ and Murray recalled being “agreeably exercised in the 
business of parsing sentences.’’* Here is the germ of his later 
work—springing from Franklin’s emphasis on the importance 
of English grammar. 

Having studied law and practiced with success and having 
made a fortune as a merchant during the Revolution,® he retired 


*“The Idea of the English School” (written 1750, printed 1751), in 
Writings, 111, 21-29. 

* Support for this statement is found in Rollo La Verne Lyman, English 
Grammar in American Schools before 1850 (Washington, D. C., 1922), pp. 43-55. 

* In the last year of his life, Franklin wrote a document to be given to the 
Trustees to influence them to restore English to its proper place, “Observations 
relative to the Intentions of the Original Founders of the Academy in Phila- 
delphia, June, 1789,” in Writings, x, 9-31. Provost William Smith, as a pro- 
nounced classicist, has been accused of abetting the neglect of English, but he 
expressed enthusiasm for it in his “Account of the College and Academy of 
Philadelphia,” in the American Magazine, 1 (October, 1758), 631. 

7 A sketch of him is found in T. H. Montgomery, of. cit., pp. 172-174. He 
is best remembered for his experiments in electricity, even eclipsing Franklin 
in his contemporary reputation; but he was successful enough in his teaching 
so that after being the English master for two years, he was, at a meeting of the 
Trustees on July 11, 1755, with Franklin presiding, “unanimously chosen Pro- 
fessor of the English Tongue and of oratory” (Jbid., p. 171). On his method of 
teaching, as recalled by another pupil of the same decade, see Alexander Gray- 
don, Memoirs of a Life, chiefly Passed in Pennsyloania (Harrisburgh, 1811), 
pp. 16-17. 8 Murray’s Memoirs . . . Written by Himself, p. 8. 

* It is a disputed question as to whether Lindley Murray was a loyalist dur- 
ing the Revolution. He is so listed, with a biography, in Lorenzo Sabine, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Loyalists of the American Revolution (Boston, 1864), 1, 
112-115; and W. H. Egle, op. cit., p. 471, regrets that, because of “mercenery 
motives,” his “silent influence should have been on the side of British oppression 
and tyranny.” As he came from a Quaker family, this may be too harsh. His 
mother is accredited as an ardent patriot, having detained General Howe by 
entertaining him so that several thousand American soldiers could escape; see 
the story at length in John F. Mines, “New York in the Revolution,” in Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly (later the Century), x1 (February, 1876), 465-466, and Grace 
Humphrey, Women in American History (Indianapolis, 1919), pp. 40-46. His 
father, however, one of the richest merchants in the colonies, was clearly a 
loyalist, as an incriminating detail in the Public Papers of George Clinton 
(Albany, 1900), rv, 511, shows. Lindley Murray himself retired to a quiet spot 
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to England in 1784 for the sake of his health and established 
himself at Holdgate, a village near York, devoting himself, with 
Quaker sobriety, to his garden, his friends, and good works. 
As one of those who gave “incalculable toil to problems of 
correctness”’ in these years, he falls well within the classification 
of them made by S. A. Leonard, as “gentlemen of leisure,” 
“politicians out of favor,” and “barristers and bishops and 
college dons unencumbered with exacting duties.’”!® 

When some of his Quaker associates established a school for 
girls in Trinity Lane, York, he recommended strongly that the 
study of the English language should have a prominent place 
in the course. The young girls who undertook the teaching did 
not feel competent in this field, however, and Murray permitted 
them to come to his own house, where he instructed them in 
grammar. As a result, they importuned him to write down his 
oral teaching in an English grammar that could be used by 
their pupils." These teachers at York established a missionary 
school in southern Ireland, and from there came the written 
petition that gave Murray the immediate occasion for his under- 
taking his Grammar. It reads: 


To the Rt. Hon®'* Lindley Murray, Teacher of the English Language &c &c 


The humble petition of Ann Tuke, Mabel Tuke, & Martha Fletcher, 
sheweth, 

That they, & their Sister professors at Suir Island,” having for a series of 
Times], suffered great inconvenience from the want of a complete English 


on Long Island, where he amused himself by hunting and fishing, and his project 
for supplying the Americans with salt (Memoirs, p. 46) indicates his patriotism; 
but then he returned to New York under British rule and amassed a fortune 
(having unlimited credit from his father) in only four years, 1779-83. 

1° The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage, 1700-1800 (Madison, Wis., 
1929), p. 232. 

1 This follows the account of Elizabeth Frank, in his Memoirs, pp. 249-250, 
from the story that she had often heard him tell “amongst literary persons, with 
great humility, simplicity, and candour” (p. 250). In his own account, he tells 
without embellishment (ibid., p. 90); “I was often solicited to compose and pub- 
lish a Grammar of the English language, for the use of some teachers, who were 
not perfectly satisfied with any of the existing grammars.” 

% This was a Quaker boarding school for girls at Suir Island, Clonmel, 
Ireland, founded in 1788 by Sarah (Tuke) Grubb, as noted by S. Tuke, Report on 
Friends’ Schools in Ireland, quoted in Memoirs of Samuel Tuke (London: printed 
for the use of the family only, 1860), 1, 72, note. Murray’s own description of it 
is found in his work Some Account of the Life and Religious Labours of Sarah 
Grubb (Dublin, 1792), pp. 183-188; cf. p. 384. 
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Grammar, with examples & rules annexed, proper for this and similar Institu- 
tions; & their expectation of a timely supply from the Inspector of a neighboring 
seminary, being rendered frustrate, by a conference with their honourable 
Father,” who has no apprehension that such a production will be brought for- 
ward: and his Petitioners being well assured of the incomparable abilities of 
their able Preceptor, do humbly’ solicit the digesting of his materials for a work 
so important; in the execution of which they will gladly afford him their feeble 
assistance. And his Petitioners will, as in duty bound, desire (alias pray) that 
his labours may be amply rewarded by the manifest fruits of its utility to the 
present & succeeding generations. Ass Tome 

MABEL TUKE 

MARTHA FLETCHER" 


To this Murray made reply as follows: 

Lindley Murray entertains such a respect for his dear friends Ann Tuke, 
Mabel Tuke & Martha Fletcher, that it w* be no easy matter for him to refuse 
any request which they might think proper to make. With respect however, to 
the present one he can but hesitate from two considerations: 1st he fears he is 
not competent to compile a Grammar for publication, and if that were not a 
sufficient reason, he apprehends the London Committee have employed some 
person on this business who is now engaged in it; tho’ nothing is said respecting 
it. But sh¢ this not appear to be the case on enquiry & if my little labours will 
be confined to the Schools of York and Clonmel, an extent abundantly sufficient 
for them, I purpose to make some essay to comply with your desires in which 
I shall be certain of at least one satisfaction, that of having endeavoured to 
please & accommodate those who have much of the love & esteem of their 
sincerely attached friend Lameny Muzeay® 


Murray had already gathered together extracts from Blair, 
Campbell, and other writers, to be used with his oral pupils, 
and he saved these for the appendix of his work. He began 
the composition of his Grammar in the spring of 1794, and 
despite an intervening illness, he had it ready for publication 
in the spring of 1795." It was essentially a compilation, eclecti- 


18 The well-known Quaker, Henry Tuke, a close friend of Murray. Murray 
later wrote A Biographical Sketch of Henry Tuke (York, 1815), 54 pp. 

™“ From a MS copy in the Library of the Society of Friends, Friends House, 
Euston Road, London. The memoirist in the Dict. Nat. Biogr. states that this 
document “has been religiously preserved”; but so far as I am aware it has not 
hitherto appeared in print. 4% From a MS copy, as in the preceding note. 

6 Elizabeth Frank, in Memoirs, pp. 188-189. The title reads: English Gram- 
mar, adapted to the Different Classes of Learners. With an Appendix, containing 
Rules and Observations for promoting Pers picuity in Speaking and Writing (York: 
Printed and sold by Wilson, Spence, and Mawman, 1795), 222 pp. On his feeble 
health at this time, see his letter of July 15, 1794, to John Jay, printed in The 
Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay, ed. Henry P. Johnston (New 
York, 1893), rv, 31-32. 
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cally drawing the opinions of previous grammarians into a | 
unified system. In his autobiography he described it as “a/ 
careful selection of the most useful matter, and an adaptation 
of it to the understanding, and the gradual progress of learners, 
with a special regard to the propriety and purity of all the 
examples and illustrations.’ His later rivals attacked him for 
his lack of originality: a critic of 1821 declared that his work, 
“instead of being called an English grammar, would be more 
properly designated, A collection of the opinions of different 
men of learning upon the English translations of the Latin 
grammar.’”® 

Murray was one of those who brought to their work, in 
Leonard’s phrase, an “‘admiration of regularity and order and 
exact logic.’ It is significant that he had found the study of 
law unpleasant because it abounded “with discordant views.’’*° 
His strongest point was his clear-cut, simple organization.” In 
the main, he is found among the conservative followers of 
Bishop Lowth; while expressing a high regard for custom and 
usage,” he denied it in practice in deciding individual points. 
Leonard, his wide survey of pronouncements on usage, found 
that Murray departed from the conservative stream in only one 
case, in approving whose as a genitive of which, as valuable for 


1” Memoirs, p. 91. 

18 William Greatheed Lewis, A Grammar of the English Language (London, 
1821), pp. v-vi. Murray’s methods were also attacked in Goold Brown, The 
Grammar of English Grammars (New York, 1851), pp. 22-28. 

® Doctrine of Correctness, p. 233. %® Memoirs, p. 33. 

* The proportional treatment of subject-matter in his ist ed. was as fol- 
lows: Orthography (principally the proper sounds of letters), pp. 1-19; Ety- 
mology (i.e., parts of speech, including declension and conjugation), pp. 19-85; 
Syntax (i.c., “the agreement and right disposition of words in a sentence”), 
pp. 86-145; Prosody (i.e., accent, quantity, emphasis, cadence, and versifica- 
tion), pp. 146-159; Punctuation, pp. 159-175; and “Appendix:... to be 
studied when the pupil has acquired a competent knowledge of English Gram- 
mar,” pp. [176]-222. 

@ He accepted the King James Bible as an authority, calling it (English 
Grammar, ist ed., p. 103) “the most accurate grammatical composition which 
we have in the English language.” But in a letter of October 5, 1824, printed in 
Memoirs of Samuel Tuke, 1, 374, he argued against the publication of George 
Fox’s Epistles with the original orthography and grammar, asking: “And would 
it be advisable to familiarize our young people to awkward, obsolete, irregular 
words and language; and thus to cause them habitually to counteract the les- 
sons of grammar and correctness of composing, which they have been at so 
much pains to learn, and to impress on their minds?” 
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its terseness.* Murray’s regard for a neat, tidy regulation of 
usage is typified in the following passage: 


Perspicuity is the fundamental quality of style; a quality so essential in every 
kind of writing, that for the want of it nothing can atone. . . . Perspicuity, con- 
sidered with respect to words and phrases, requires these three qualities in them: 
Purity, Propriety, and Precision. Purity is the use of such words or constructions 
as belong to the idiom of the language which we speak, in opposition to words 
and phrases that are obsolete, or new-coined, or new-modelled, or not English.™ 


But in the “prescriptive” quality, Murray is notably moderate 
compared with such writers as Robert Baker™ or Philip With- 
ers.*% His willingness to take a middle path, perhaps one source 
of his contemporary success, is illustrated in his conversation 
recorded in the diary of a friend on March 15, 1812: 


Visited L. Murray. In conversing upon the success of authors, he observed 
that (to secure this) it was a very important thing to keep everything out of a 
book not essential to it, which would offend persons or parties, and so prevent its 
having a free course amongst all classes of readers. Some persons do not seem 
to consider that it is not always expedient to say all that may be said: they act 
upon a sort of rigid principle, which is, perhaps, consistent with morality, but 
which is not required by it; and this destroys the object they are seeking to 
promote.?’ 


The immediate success of Murray’s work is apparent in a 
letter of May, 1799, only four years after his first publication in 
this field: 


My literary labours were the offspring of a sense of duty, and have amused 
many an hour that might otherwise have been languid, and perhaps wearisome. 
It affords me great satisfaction to find that the great public approbation of these 
works has far exceeded my most sanguine expectations. In four years there have 
been printed of the Abridgment, the Grammar, the Exercises, and Key, forty-six 
thousand copies; eight thousand of “The English Reader,” and eleven thousand 
of “The Power of Religion.” The Grammar and exercises have been so well 
approved, and are in such extensive use, that an eminent house in London, 
in the book trade, offered me 700 /. for the copy-right, and afterwards 350 /. 
for that of the English Reader. These offers I have accepted. I had before sold 
the Abridgment for 100 /. Thou wilt agree that the copy-rights are well sold, 
especially as thereby my wish for a still more extensive and permanent use, 
will probably be accomplished. 


* Doctrine of Correctness, pp. 164-165. 

™ English Grammar (1st ed.), p. [179]. 

% Reflections on the English Language, in the Nature of Vaugelas’s Reflections 
on the French (London, 1770). 

6 Aristarchus, or the Principles of Composition (2nd ed.; London, (1789). 

7 Memoirs of Samuel Tuke, 1, 172. 
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As this, prima facie, carries with it an interested appearance, it seems in- 
cumbent on me to inform thee, that, as I wrote from disinterested motives, I 
have appropriated the whole 1350 /. (about 6000 dollars) for the benefit of others, 
without applying any of it to my private use.™ 


This letter leads us to an especially important point concerning 
Murray’s work. We have shown so far that he was motivated 
by respect for the study of the vernacular, as championed by 
Benjamin Franklin, that the immediate occasion of his under- 
taking the Grammar was the humble desire to serve the needs 
of the Quaker girls’ schools in York and in Clonmel, and that he 
expressed (with some modification) the eighteenth-century 
desire for the regulation and “fixing” of language. The next 
point is that his excessive piety predisposed him to regard 
linguistic matters in terms of right and wrong. His highly 
moralistic outlook perforce carried over into his attitude to- 
wards usage. 

Murray’s religious bent is apparent in several of his other 
publications, reprobating the theatre,”® extolling the benefits of 
religion,®*® and recounting the consecrated lives of noted Quak- 
ers.** Among his social activities, he worked for the abolition 


*8 Printed in the Literary Magazine and American Register (Philadelphia). 
1 (January, 1804), 244-245. The American Anglophile critic, Joseph Dennie, in 
the Port Folio, 1 (May 23, 1801), 165, pointed out that Murray was “a native of 
America,” and continued: “The fortunate author may justly congratulate him- 
self, that he lives in a country, where literary labour is not cheated of its reward. 
If our grammarian had patriotically staid at home, and contracted for the print- 
ing of his work, with some Yankee bookseller, the puritan knave, would have 
piously contented himself with all the profits, and generously allowed the author 
to retain nothing but the reputation.” 

*® Extracts from the Writings of Divers Eminent Authors, of Different Reli- 
gious Demoninations; and atVarious Periods of Time, representing the Evils and 
Pernicious Effects of Stage Plays, and other Vain Amusements (Philadelphia, 
1787), 15 pp. 

%® The Power of Religion on the Mind, in Retirement, Sickness, and at Death; 
exemplified in the Testimonies and Experience of Men Distinguished by their 
Greatness, Learning, or Virtue (New ed.; Philadelphia, 1790), 140 pp. He gave 
as its purpose, p. iv: “to arrest the careless and wandering, to animate the 
sincere and concerned, and to convince or discountenance those who have been 
unhappily led to oppose the highest truths, and to forsake the fountain of all 
their blessings.” The work shows a wide reading in history and biography, cull- 
ing out religious incidents. 

* Biographical accounts of Sarah Grubb and of Henry Tuke, cited supra. 
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of slavery,** helped found “The Retreat,” an asylum for the 
insane at York,* and cultivated a happy domestic life.* He 
received a constant stream of visitors, especially from America, 
as John Pemberton,® Thomas Scattergood,*® Joseph Sansom,°’ 
and Benjamin Silliman. The last-mentioned traveler, a professor 
at Yale College, left a full acount of his visit with the Murrays 
in his journal of November 19, 1805: 


Towards evening, I went out on horseback to Holgate, a village in the 
vicinity of York, for the purpose of seeing a countryman of ours who is well 
known to the world both by his writings and the excellence of his character. . . . 
Our conversation related principally to literature, morals, and religion, and the 
state of these important subjects in the United States and in England. 

I asked him if he had relinquished the idea of returning to his country, and 
of observing the great changes which these things had undergone in a period 
of twenty years? He said that he still cherished a faint hope of seeing his native 
land again, but, that hope was, like a star, often obscured, but twinkling, now 
and then, to revive his spirits.* 

One would suppose that a situation so peculiar as that of Mr. M——, would 
naturally induce a degree of impatience of temper, or at least of depression of 
spirits;—but, I know not that I have ever seen more equanimity and sweetness 
of deportment, joined with a more serene and happy cheerfulness, than in this 
instance. When the painful circumstances of his situation were alluded to, he 
expressed his gratitude to heaven, for the many comforts and alleviations which 
he said he enjoyed under his confinement. 

You would not judge from his appearance that he is an infirm man, for his 
countenance is rather ruddy and fair, and it is animated with a strong expression 


“He was active in supporting Wilberforce for parliament, 1806-07, 
because of his opposition to slavery, as noted in Memoirs of Samuel Tuke, 1, 
100-01. See also his MS letter of July 8, 1807, to Thomas Clarkson, in similar 
vein, in the Library of the Society of Friends, Friends House, London, Portfolio 
8, no. 160. 

* H. C. H., “Lindley Murray and the Retreat,” in Harbour Lights, tv, No. 
2 (March, 1926), 7-9. 

*“ A poem, “To my Wife,” is given in Rufus W. Griswold, The Poets and 
Poetry of America (6th ed.; Philadelphia, 1845), p. 469. 

* His journal of 1786, in The Life and Travels of John Pemberton, ed. W. H., 
Jr., (London, 1844), pp. 203-204. 

* His journal of 1795 and 1799, in Memoirs of Thomas Scattergood, late of 
Philadelphia (London, 1845), pp. 175, 348, 382. 

* During his visit in 1799 he drew a profile of Murray, as related in Mur- 
ray’s Memoirs, p. xii. 

8 Similarly in a letter of March 26, 1804 (MS, Library of Congress), he 
expressed his desire to return to America, although he had become adjusted to 
living abroad. He wished that his “native country” might continue “in piety, 
virtue, and every thing that dignifies human nature.” 
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of benevolence. His person is tall, slender, and well-formed, and his manner of 
conversing is modest, gentle, easy, and persuasive. 


Later American visitors were Stephen Grellet*® and John Gris- 
com.“ 

The most intimate description of Murray’s manner of life 
comes from the pen of his friend Samuel Tuke, who wrote in his 
diary of December 21, 1816, after a visit to Holdgate: 


For the last thirty years, L. Murray has spent the greatest portion of the 
day on a sofa placed opposite the fire, as distant as the wall will allow; but the 
room being narrow, the distance is only about twelve feet. He never approaches 
nearer the fire, but occasionally has a screen removed for a short time which 
usually stands between him and the fire. He is wheeled in a chair in and out of 
his bed-room, which immediately adjoins that which he occupies during the day. 
The sofa on which he has so long sat is far from a luxurious one; the back is of 
wood, merely covered with two thicknessses of cloth, and is so placed as to sup- 
port the lower part of his back without his appearing in the least to recline.” 
His posture is erect and almost unvaried. I never saw him lounge, though I 
have often seen him under the evident feeling of great indisposition. He is, 
however, very remote from stiffness or rigidity, either in manner or sentiments, 
and it is very rare that he makes himself the subject of conversation. It occurred 
this evening and I was glad to encourage it. He spoke of his long confinement 
with great feeling, in which gratitude for its mitigation was very conspicuous, 
without one comment on his privation. . . . After speaking with his usual cheer- 
fulness of having sat thirty years on the same seat, he said “When I am weary 
I change my posture a little, by rubbing my legs a short time; I then feel re- 
freshed and resume my position.” 


This was a life of limited excitement. Whenever he was strong 
enough to go driving, he had a board laid from the garden to the 
step of the carriage, and this seemed strange to the simple 
Yorkshire folk. “Oh, yes,” exclaimed one of them when Mur- 
ray’s name was mentioned in 1845, “an American, who made a 


* 4 Journal of Travels in England, Holland, and Scotland . . . in the Years 
1805 and 1806 (New York, 1810), 11, 259-260. 

© His journal of July, 1812, in Memoirs of the Life and Gospel Labours of 
Stephen Grellet, ed. Benjamin Seebohm (Philadelphia, 1860), 1, 197. 

“! Letter of March 4, 1819, concerning a visit on February 27, in A Year in 
Europe (New York, 1823), 11, 304-306. He reported, p. 306; “It is thirty-four 
years since this worthy pair left their native shores; but their feelings are still 
American; and to listen to a particular relation of the enlargement of our cities, 
and the progress of the country, afforded them evidently the most lively 
satisfaction.” 

® This sofa had been brought with him from America and used on the voy- 
age across the Atlantic, as told in his Memoirs, p. 151. 
® Memoirs of Samuel Tuke, 1, 285-286. 
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vow never to set foot on English ground, and he never did.” 
In a letter of 1817 to a New York friend, Murray reiterated his 
devoutness and humility, expressing “deep obligations to Divine 
Providence, for the many blessings which I enjoy.” 

It is quite in character, then, to find in the introduction to 
his Grammar that his chief purpose was to promote the cause 
of virtue to “advance the best interests of society, by cherishing 
the innocence and virtue of the rising generation.’ Conceiving 
life in normative rather than experimental terms, Murray was 
obliged to square grammar with the regularity and order which, 
as he thought, pervaded God’s universe. In such an outlook, 
usage is regarded not as something to be accepted and under- 
stood, but as a body of the errors made by faltering mortals, 
whom the grammarian, endowed by a revelation as certain as 
that of religion, can reprimand and castigate. Nowhere better 
than in linguistic matters is it demonstrable that piety and the 
scientific temper are mutually exclusive. 

But even in his overwrought religiosity, Murray reflected 
his class and group. The prescriptive grammarians were as 
much an effect as a cause. He received many letters of com- 
mendation of the following tenor: “We are both, I trust, co- 
operators in the same great cause, that of impressing young 
minds with right principles.’“” The venerable Scottish rhetori- 
cian, Hugh Lair, sent him praise in a letter of October 21, 1800: 


I think it superior to any work of that nature we have yet had; and I am per- 
suaded that it is, by much, the best Grammar of the English language extant. 
On syntax, in particular, you have shown a wonderful degree of acuteness and 
precision, in ascertaining the propriety of language, and in rectifying the num- 
berless errors which writers are apt to commit. Were I only beginning my course, 
as I am now (in my eighty-third year) on the point of finishing it, I should 
have hoped to have been much benefited, in point of accurate style, by your 
instructions and examples. Most useful they must certainly be to all, who are 
applying themselves to the arts of composition.“ 


“ Recollections of John Jay Smith, written by Himself (Philadelphia, 1892), 
p. 312. Murray remarked in his autobiography that his habits had “given rise 
to strange surmises, and to some ridiculous stories” (Memoirs, p. 75). 

“ Letter to Samuel Latham Mitchill, printed in his Discourse on the Char- 
acter and Services of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1826), pp. 66-67. 

** English Grammar (ist ed.), p. v. 

* Quoted in his Memoirs, p. 238; cf. others, pp. 237-240. 

* Tbid., pp. 265-266. 
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An index of Murray’s success is found in the phenomenal 
number of editions that his work passed through. R. L. Lyman 
has stated that “a very conservative estimate of the total 
number of Murray’s grammars, including his own and his fol- 
lowers’ before 1850, is 200 editions, totaling between 1,500,000 
and 2,000,000 copies.’“* He constantly made revisions, particu- 
larly in the edition of 1808, and these, as his biographer says, 
“engaged a considerable portion of his time and attention.’”®° 
He found some help in Noah Webster’s work; and Webster 
was always alert to ferret out alleged plagiarisms from his work. 
In a letter of 1817 he gave a long list of the points that had been 
borrowed, and continued: 

They are the fruits of my labor. On what principles can any compiler avail 
himself of my labors to give popularity to his compilation, without acknowledg- 
ing the obligation? The laws of Great Britain do not, indeed, protect my 
property in that country; but where are the laws of honor, of justice, of civility, 
and even of magnanimity, which disdains to seek reputation from borrowed 
merit?® 


Murray in turn was a source work for an army of other com- 
pilers. In attempting to form a “Catalogue of Grammars” in 
1824, an English writer found that “every town has its local 
grammarian, so that, in fact, the series is beyond summation.” 
Similarly in America Timothy Flint of Cincinnati in 1835 de- 
scribed the yearly crop of grammars issuing from the American 
press: 


A great proportion of the masters of the higher schools have a perverted am- 
bition to immortalize themselves, by the construction of a grammar, ostensibly 
for the use of their own school, but behind which pretext they conceal the lurk- 
ing hope of becoming the Lindley Murrays of their age. The master, who has 
brooded over the secret persuasion of gaining undying renown, by publishing 


English Grammar in Am. Schools before 1850, p. 80. The best list is in 
Joseph Smith, A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books (London, 1867), 1, 
192-208. Memoirs, p. 136. 

“4 Philosophical and Practical Grammar of the English Language (New 
Haven, 1807). 

® Printed in Joseph B. Felt, Memorials of William Smith Shaw (Boston, 
1852), pp. 322-323. As Ervin C. Shoemaker, Noah Webster, Pioneer of Learning 
(New York, 1936), p. 132, note 90, points out, Murray in his octavo edition of 
1808 had criticized Webster for unnecessary alterations in grammatical 
nomenclature. 

® Thomas Martin, A Philological Grammar of the English Language (Lon- 
don, 1824), p. 275. 
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a grammar of his own, must necessarily have a keen ambition to evince himself 
and his pupils proficients in that walk in which he proposes to become an ex- 
ample and guide. The number of new grammars, that every year issue from the 
American press, is incredible. These grammars are generally plagiarisms, more 
or less ingeniously concealed in new forms, and with new pretensions; or, where 
departures from the English standard, inventions for the worse.™ 


Lyman compiled a list of 301 grammars published in America 
before 1850." There developed a “‘war of the grammars,” with 
Samuel Kirkham and Goold Brown as the chief contestants, 
nearly comparable to the war among dictionaries, although the 
issues were not so tightly drawn.™ 

In England in the first half of the nineteenth century oc- 
curred an upheaval of the lower and middle classes, and their 
search for betterment included the study of grammar. A rival 
and bitter critic of Murray admitted: “Indeed, I must say, that 
I think it has been chiefly owing to his publications, that instruc- 
tion in English grammar is now so much the wish of all ranks of 
people.’’*’ When a Birmingham grammarian in 1824 sent around 
a subscription list, he received denials with the query, ‘What 
could be done more than the justly celebrated Lindley Mur- 
ray?’’®§ On the other hand, from a subscriber in Devonshire came 
the cry for improvement: 


I hope you will not forget a few of Mr. Murray’s absurdities in your publication; 
Murray’s is perhaps upon the whole the best English Grammar in the language, 
and yet the inaccuracies, the want of logic and of reason, and the undecided 
state in which he has left many curious points, with his badly arranged Syntax 
and his numerous other faults, render a better Grammar a desideratum. Is it 
not shameful that in the present advanced state of science and literature, the 
best Grammar should have such charges preferred against it?®* 


Even in the upper classes an interest in grammar prevailed. 
We find Lord Bulwer-Lytton thus chattering at a soirée of 
Lady Blessington’s: “Then I am free to confess I don’t know 
grammar. Lady Blessington, do you know grammar? I detest 
grammar. There never was such a thing heard of before Lindley 


Atheneum (London), July 4, 1835, p. 512. % Op. cit. supra, p. 80. 

Cf. the introduction to Goold Brown, op. cit., pp. 28-37, particularly the 
references on p. 31, note, and p. 36, note. 

5? Lindley Murray Examined . . . By a Member of the University of Oxford 
(Oxford, 1809), p. 4. 


* Thomas Martin, op. cit., pp. vii-viii.  Tbid., p. viii. 
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Murray. I wonder what they did for grammar before his day!’’®° 

Murray’s hold on popular favor was equally strong in 
America. An early reviewer carefully pointed out, to influence 
those of colonial mind, that “The introduction of these ele- 
mentary books into many of the great schools in Britain, may be 
considered a favourable prelude to their reception into semi- 
naries of learning in the author’s native country.’ In a letter of 
June 12, 1805, John Jay assured Murray: 


It has been much commended, and I think with much reason. Within thirty 
years past eloquence has made great progress in this country. Governments like 
ours are favourable to it. Every work which really facilitates the attainment of 
that influential science will meet with notice and respect.” 


By 1825 the projector of an “Academy of Language and Belles 
Lettres” recorded it as the prevailing opinion in the United 
States that Murray had “‘settled” the grammar of the language 
and that “every attempt at improvement is fraught with mis- 
chief.” An American educator in the next year likewise de- 
clared: “In the United States, Murray’s Grammar, under one 
form or another, is universally used; and so satisfied is the public 
mind of its perfection, that an attempt to check its progress 
will be viewed as a desperate adventure.’ The use of Murray’s 
Grammar had an added fillip for Americans in the realization 
that their countryman’s work had become the standard even 
in the mother country. An American traveling in England dis- 
covered that it was “a dangerous experiment” to tell an English- 
man at his own fireside that “Lindley Murray, of New York, 
taught England her grammar!’ The American boast was thus 
expressed in 1857: 


6° N. P. Willis, Pencillings by the Way (London, 1835), p. 183. 

1 Samuel Lathan Mitchill, in the Medical Repository, 1st hexade, rv (1801), 
307. The first American ed. was published at Boston, 1800, according to A. G. 
Kennedy, Bibl. Writings Engl. Lang., no. 5992. 

2 Corresp. and Public Papers, tv, 300-301. 

* William S. Cardell, Essay on Language, as Connected with the Faculties of 
the Mind, and as Applied to Things in Nature and Art (New York, 1825), p. 30. 
On Cardell’s outlook, see PMLA, t1 (December, 1936), 1152-1163. 

4 “Strictures on Murray’s Grammar,” in American Journal of Education, 
v (May, 1826), 307. .% 

% Recollections of John Jay Smith, p. 310. It is curious to find that Murra 
was criticized for an Americanism in using the “A.M.” (rather than M.A.) of 
his American degree; wrote “a Member of the University of Oxford” in Lindley 
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When former British writers, in a spirit that I am glad to see is now fast passing 
away, contemptuously asked, “Who reads an American book?” they were not 
aware, probably, of the pointed answer that might have been given them; 
namely, that nearly every educated boy or girl in Britain reads an American 
book,—and not only so, but first learned to read out of an American book; and 
from the same source learned to write and speak their own language correctly. 
They forgot, or did not know, that Lindley Murray, the author of the standard 
English Grammar and popular English Reader, was an American.* 


Since Murray fulfilled a need of his time, and in fact was 
made as a grammarian by the prevailing ideas of his time, he 
deserves not censure or praise but understanding.*’ His example 
carries a warning in the present-day teaching of grammar. We 
are told that in recent years a shift has been made from “disci- 
plinary to social values” in the study of grammar,** and yet 
Murray himself treated grammar in terms of its “social values” 
as conceived by his class and his age. It is desirable to realize 
that the science of linguistics has a groundwork of facts dealing 
with the historical development of language and an analysis of 
its structure; and just as pupils may be expected to acquire 
some factual knowledge in such subjects as geography, arithme- 
tic, or physiology, they may rightly be expected to learn some 
facts in the field of language. In view of the phenomenal ease 
with which they remember that a sentence should not end with 
a preposition and that an infinitive should never be split, it 
appears that they would be responsive to the presentation of 





Murray Examined, p. 19: “The writer has placed A. M. after his name; but 
whether those letters stand for Anno Mundi (in the year of the world), Acad- 
emia Magister (Master of an Academy), or for Artium Magister (Master of 
Arts,) I know not.” 

%¢ Rev. Oliver Prescott Hiller, English and Scottish Sketches (London, 
1857), pp. 19-20. 

*? For recent estimates of Murray by certain scholars, see W. F. Bryan, 
“Notes on the Founders of Prescriptive English Grammar,” in The Manly 
Anniversary Studies in Language and Literature (Chicago, 1923), p. 393; C. C. 
Fries, “The Rules of Common School Grammars,” in PMLA, xu (March, 
1927), 221; George H. McKnight and Bert Emsley, Modern English in the 
Making (New York, 1928), pp. 393-399 (especially valuable); S. A. Leonard, 
as cited above in footnotes 10, 19, and 23; Ferdinand Bernard Gruen, English 
Grammar in American High Schools since 1900 (Washington, D. C., 1934), 
pp. 39-41; and Janet Rankin Aiken, Commonsense Grammar (New York, 1936), 
p. 24. 

* Rollo L. Lyman, Summary of Investigations relating to Grammar, Lan- 
guage, and Composition (Chicago, 1929), pp. 50-52. 
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historical and analytical information. This outlook does not 
hark back to baseless prescriptions that have passed current 
as grammar or to exercises of memory to be hurdled for the sake 
of character development; it asserts that linguistics, even in an 
elementary form, should take a proper place as a field of learn- 
ing. The call of “social values” is reminiscent of the eighteenth 
century’s “impressing young minds with right principles,”’ done 
over in more modern terminology. It is admitted that in the 
long view “social values” are the only justification of any field 
of learning; but the scientific spirit requires that we discard a 
short-sighted interpretation of that term. We can transcend our 
time® by empirically searching for valid facts and by transmit- 
ting this process to our pupils. 
ALLEN WALKER READ 
University of Chicago 


*® As. in the period under consideration, Joseph Priestley did in The Rudi- 
ments of English Grammar (London, 1761); see S. A. Leonard, op. cit., pp. 14, 32, 
142-145, 165. 





GRAMMAR AND THE COMPOSITOR IN THE 
SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


In calling attention to what the compositor did for grammar 
in the early days of printing, I really wish to point out to the 
grammarian his way of duty. For during the last generation a 
number of scholars have studied the habits of the compositor 
and have enormously advanced the sciences of bibliography and 
of textual criticism. I need scarcely refer to the works of Pollard, 
McKerrow, Greg, and a host of others scarcely less distinguished. 
Their labors, so far as our subject is concerned to-day, will be 
found summed up in Percy Simpson’s Proof-reading in the Six- 
teenth Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, Oxford, 1935. My 
paper is based on this book, and for the knowledge of the manu- 
scripts that I shall here discuss, I am entirely indebted to Mr. 
Percy Simpson. But although the bibliographer and the textual 
critic have worked so hard to unravel the history of early print- 
ing, the grammarians, with one or two unfortunate exceptions, 
afterwards to be mentioned, have not thought the subject worth 
while. To-day then I wish to prick their courages in a new direc- 
tion. 

We should best approach our subject by stating what the 
bibliographers have done for the grammarians. First of all they 
have discovered in our libraries a large number of manuscripts 
that have served as copy for the printers. ““The earliest fully 
authenticated specimen of copy in England is a manuscript of 
John Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes now in the library of St. John’s 
College, Oxford.’ From this time onwards the amount of copy 
increases until by the middle of the seventeenth century we have 
a considerable body of material to work upon. To-day we shall 
discuss a number of these manuscripts, beginning with Lyd- 
gate’s Siege of Thebes and ending with the copy for the first book 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

I should like to suggest that American scholars should begin 
looking round for copy in their libraries. They will probably 
find not only copy for books printed in England but also for 
American books. As a consequence they may even be able to 
show that from the beginning American printing-houses had 
their own way of doing things. What applies to England may 
turn out to have little or no validity in America. 


1 Percy Simpson, Proof-reading, p. 57. 
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Secondly, the bibliographers have established as a fact that 
from early in the sixteenth century authors were in the habit of 
reading proof. Some writers stand out above the rest as strict 
readers of proof; for instance, Hooker, Ben Jonson, and Milton. 

This brings us to our third point. Although the author was 
free to read proof, his power was limited. The compositor ad- 
hered strictly to the text as far as the vocabulary went, but he 
usually changed spelling and punctuation just as he wished. 
This agrees with the rule laid down by Moxon in 1683: 

For by the Laws of Printing, a Compositor is strictly to follow his Copy... 
viz., to observe and do just so much and no more than his Copy will bear him 
out for; so that his Copy is to be his Rule and Authority: But the carelessness 
of some good Authors, and the ignorance of other Authors, has forc’d Printers 
to introduce a Custom, which among them is look’d upon as a task and duty 
incumbent on the Compositor, viz. to discern and amend the bad Spelling 
and Pointing of his Copy, if it be English.” 

The results obtained by the bibliographers confirm Moxon’s 
rule so far as the average writer goes. Only extraordinary men 
like Jonson or Milton and a few others were able to make the 
compositor respect their system of spelling and pronunciation, 
and even these great men did not have it all their own way. 

In all this, there is no mention of grammar, nor has anybody 

seriously attempted to describe what the compositor did with 
the grammar of his copy. George H. McKnight has indeed 
written a good deal about it in his “Modern English in the 
Making,” 1928. He says: 
In the hands of the early printers the author was nearly as helpless as he had 
been in the days of the scribe as far as the written form of his words was con- 
cerned. This helplessness appears in the case of Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-42). 
The various manuscripts in which Wyatt’s poems are preserved depart in many 
instances from the text of the author’s autograph manuscript, and the printed 
version in Tottel’s Miscellany is far from an exact reproduction of the language of 
the author. Indeed we are told that in the early sixteenth century, “aside from 
Latin works intended for an European public, there is no evidence that a single 
English author, with the exception of those engaged in controversies, even 
prepared his manuscript for printing” (p. 60). 


In a footnote he refers as his authority to J. N. Berdan Early 
Tudor Poetry, pp. 505, 445 note. Since McKnight is the only 
grammarian who deals with this point at all, it will be worth 
our while to consider his paragraph at length. To begin with, no 
one can tell what the printer did with his copy, unless he has 


* Mechanick Exercises, 11, 197-198 in Simpson, loc. cit., p. 112. 
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the actual copy used in the printing-house to go upon. Differ- 
ences between Tottel’s printed text and the extant manuscripts 
do not convey much information about the printer, because 
these differences are due to the copy, and we do not possess the 
copy. McKnight makes the same mistake later on in his book 
when he attributes to the printer the differences between the 
Trinity manuscript of Milton’s poems and the printed text 
(pp. 243, 307). Now the Trinity manuscript was not only not 
printer’s copy, it does not even represent the poems in their 
final form. Milton was obviously still not satisfied with these 
poems and was working them over. It is therefore absurd to 
suppose that all the differences between this manuscript and 
the printed text are due entirely to the compositor. 

For Berdan’s statement that only authors of controversial 
books read proof in the early sixteenth century I must refer you 
to Percy Simpson,* who shows that Caxton read proofs, that 
Sir T. More read them in 1529 and 1530, and Heywood in 1559. 
If Wyatt did not read the proof of his poems that Tottel printed 
in 1557, the chief reason may have been that he died in 1542. 

I have dealt so long with McKnight because his grammar is 
widely used and his views are influencing the instructors of 
English in our universities. One young instructor was so carried 
’ away by his zeal for McKnight that he actually read a paper at 
a meeting of a learned academy to prove from the Trinity 
manuscript that the compositor of the 1645 edition of Milton’s 
poems changed Milton’s grammar for him. It was this paper, 
which left me wholly incredulous, that determined me to see 
what the compositor really did with the grammar of his author. 
“Compositors’ grammar” has become a stock phrase to explain 
any grammatical enormity in the text. It is therefore necessary 
to see what the compositor really did. 

Let us begin with W. de Worde’s edition of the Sege of 
Thebes, published about 1500.‘ Here, it is true, the grammar has 
been changed. Mr. Bone shows that i-slawe is changed to slayne, 
brother wife to brother’s wife, bet to better, and woll to wyll or 
wolde thirteen times. Here the compositor was setting up from 
copy that was more than a generation old, and, as English in 


* Pp. 1-5. 
* See Mr. Bone’s article in The Library, Ser. 1v., 1931-32, x11, 284-306; P. 
Simpson, pp. 57-59. 
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the meanwhile had changed a good deal, he was obliged to bring 
the grammar up to date. If he had not done so, people would 
not have bought his book. 

It is different, however, when the printer is using contempo- 
rary copy. I have not been able to go through all the copy we 
possess, but I think I have made a fair sampling. 

Let us first take the copy of Harington’s translation of 
Ariosto and compare it with the text printed from it in 1591. 
The compositor changes spelling and pronunciation all the way 
through. He worked more or less regularly according to a 
scheme. He substituted e for ee of the copy (he for hee), ie for ee 
(grief), e for ea (these), ea for e (eagle), o for 00 (sword), u for oo 
(nurse), c for k (scolding), -ance, -ant for -aunce, -aunt (servant). 
The unit 1 he spells one against on in the copy. Occasionally he 
will let a word slip through in the author’s spelling. For instance 
ear since, discent, straunger, daunger, murtherd, murther, 
murderer. It will be seen that all the compositor’s spellings are 
“modern,” i.e., our modern spelling is his handiwork. All these 
corrections he did out of his head without any changes being 
made in the copy to guide him, and besides he was continually 
altering the punctuation. Yet his fidelity to the text is marvel- 
ous. So far as I could see, there was not a single mistake in the 
vocabulary. Now while he was making changes in the spelling 
of nearly every line, I did not once find him interfering with the 
grammar. There are a few changes in the text, which at first 
sight may seem like grammatical changes. Greg notes a change 
at Canto xxIx, stanza 7. The copy has: 

others report, som saynt did him that grace: 

to save his lyfe, and heale each broken lim, 

and to the shore, to bring him in short space. 
The printed text reads did bring in the third line. Both Greg and 
Simpson suppose this to be the author’s correction. (Greg in 
Library, Ser. rv, 1923-4, rv. pp. 102-118; Simpson, pp. 71-75). 
It is scarcely a correction of a grammatical error so much as the 
substitution of an immediately intelligible expression for one 
that was obscure. On p. 184 the text has the word vultures. The 
copy reads in the margin: “‘Vultures is y* burd that we call 
ravens, but there are divers kynds of them.” The printed text 
reads: “Vulture is that bird that we call rauen; but there are 
diuerse kinds of them.” The copy is not ungrammatical. By 
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vultures is meant the word in the text, not a number of birds; 
but as the sentence stands, it reads like harsh grammar. Again, 
the correction may well have been made by Harrington. I have 
found no other instances remotely resembling a correction of 
grammar in the book. That is to say, while the compositor cor- 
rects spelling and punctuation in every line of the poem, cor- 
rections of grammar, if such they can be called, are few and far 
between, and even these few cannot be attributed to him with 
certainty. 

The next work is the fifth book of Hooker’s Lawes of Ec- 
clesiasticall Politie, published in 1597. Here we have very much 
the same procedure. Hooker was, indeed, stricter about punc- 
tuation than Harington. The compositor makes changes occa- 
sionally, but on the whole the punctuation of the printed text is 
Hooker’s. The spelling, however, is freely changed in the printed 
text, although now and again some peculiar form of Hooker’s 
gets through. For instance the compositor takes over notize sb., 
swarue, publique, A postolique, paire (=pare). The theory that 
“Shakespearean” spellings may survive in the printed texts is 
supported when we see the compositor at work. But I have 
found no sign that the compositor ever meddled with the 
grammar. 

Let us descend from the great to the obscure and consider 
two unimportant pamphlets. In 1645 Dr. Thomas Browne 
published A Key to the Kings Cabinet, the copy for which is in 
Bodley. Here we have the same relationship between copy and 
printed text as in the illustrious works. Spelling and punctuation 
are changed: grammar is left alone. There is but one change 
which could be called grammatical: the copy has Epictetus 
Candles which in the printed text becomes Epictetus his Candles. 
But that is the only change I found, and there was a wealth of 
opportunity for change. The copy has Jead, writ, eat as partici- 
ples, and wives as a genitive; and in all these forms it is faithfully 
followed by the printed text. 

Let us take another obscure pamphlet. In 1662 Henry Foulis 
published “The History of the Wicked Plots and Conspiracies 
of Our Pretended Saints.”’ Again the copy is in Bodley. Spelling 
and punctuation are changed, although the spelling of unfamil- 
iar words is left (Peccadiglios). But except for one or two 
examples the grammar is the same in copy and printed text. 
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Both read for example, ‘We /Jaid under the lash of three several 
Authorities” (To the Reader). But when the copy reads ‘a whole 
days debate,’ the printed text has day’s. Here the compositor is 
insisting on an apostrophe with the genitive. On p. 91 the com- 
positor substitutes spake for spoak, but on the same page he 
has spoke for spoak. In one passage the printed text changes the 
place of a word. The copy reads: ““Thus the Wolfe desired onely 
the dogs to be divided from the sheep.” The printed text puts 
only before desired. 

Finally there is the most illustrious copy of all—that for the 
first book of Milton’s Paradise Lost. This was published, with a 
page for page reprint of the printed text, by Miss Helen Darbi- 
shire, at the Clarendon Press, in 1931. Paradise Lost differs from 
the other books we have discussed in that Milton succeeded, to 
a certain extent, in imposing upon the compositor his own sys- 
tem of spelling and pronunciation. On the other hand, it re- 
sembles the books we have discussed in that there is not a trace 
of interference with Milton’s grammar. 

To sum up. There is no evidence that the compositor regu- 
larly interfered with the grammar of his copy. Up to 1650 there 
is no such thing as compositor’s grammar. About 1650 we find 
compositors interested in the form of the genitive and oc- 
casionally changing a preterite. But so late as 1667, the date of 
Paradise Lost, an author who knew his own mind could not only 
insist on having his grammar reproduced exactly as he had 
written it; he could even succeed in forcing on the printer a 
complicated system of spelling and pronunciation. There may be 
many reasons for this state of affairs. One reason may have been 
the necessity of getting the printing done within a reasonable 
time. Mr. Percy Simpson shows that in certain shops at any 
rate the printer set up a sheet one day and printed it the next. 
If the compositor had been obliged to attend to intricate mat- 
ters of grammar as well as spelling and pronunciation, Heaven 
only knows how long his work would have taken him. If in a 
later century he began to pay attention to grammar, it was 
because he had by a long process of education trained the author 
to turn in copy spelled and punctuated in a way that he could 
accept. 


5 Loc. cit., pp. 46-48. 
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This conclusion is supported by what the compositor did 
when setting up from a printed text. In printing a second 
edition of a book or in printing from any former edition, the 
compositor was more liable to change the grammar of his text 
than when setting up from manuscript. Setting up from the 
printed book allowed him time to attend to grammar. I need 
only refer to what took place in the successive quartos and folios 
of Shakespeare. Professor Hanford informs me that the 1674 
edition of Paradise Lost probably shows the compositor making 
changes in this way, although it is certain that it contains cor- 
rections from Milton’s hand as well. It is necessary again to 
point out to grammarians that there was a difference between 
setting up from manuscript copy and from a printed text, as 
McKnight appears to think they are the same.’ 

We have seen that compositors altered spelling and punc- 
tuation when printing from manuscript copy and also grammar 
when setting up from a book already printed. We come to a 
third point. In some printing-houses the standard does not ap- 
pear to have been very uniform. The same printing house might 
issue versions of the same work, as, for instance, good and bad 
quartos of a play or other book. As a rule such quartos will differ 
from one another in many ways. In what follows I refer only to 
those passages in which both versions give more or less the same 
vocabulary. In these cases not only spelling and punctuation 
but also grammar will usually be found to show great variations. 
I will illustrate this state of affairs from two instances; the good 
and bad quartos, respectively, of Fletcher’s Philaster and of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici. The bad quarto (A) of 
Philaster appeared in 1620, the good one (B) in 1622; both 
printed for the same publisher, Thomas Walkley. A has con- 
structions like the words... dos, B doe; A has the winds... 
spreads ... meetes, B the winds ... spread: A has me thoughts, 
B me thought, A has bid as preterite, B bad. The punctuation 
differs entirely in the two versions. It is noticeable that B (the 
good quarto) uses round brackets more frequently than A and 
often with good effect. The spelling of A, where it differs from 
B, is usually bad, that is to say it is phonetic instead of being 
etymological. A has cerimonies, Flebotamie, Iubiter, reball, 


® Loc. cit., p. 307. 
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lickquid, against ceremonies, Phlebotomie, Iupiter, ribald, liquid 
in B. I do not say that A has no “correct’”’ spellings, or B no 
“incorrect”’ ones; only the tendency is that A has incorrect 
spellings in large numbers, while B has but a few. 

We have the same thing in the Religio Medici. It is notorious 
that Crooke published a surreptitious editon of this in 1642. 
This was a bad Quarto, if ever there was one. It is so confused 
that it makes Browne commend the judgment of “‘Ptolomy”’ 
for thinking the “Alcaron of the Turks... an ill composed 
Piece”’ (p. 55). A glance at the good Qo. will show the nonsense 
arose through the dropping of half a sentence. The differences 
between A (bad Qo.) and B (good Qo.) are the same as for 
Philaster. | quote from the second edition of the good or author- 
ized Qo., issued in 1645. As to grammar, A has articles, constitu- 
tions, customes seemes (B seeme), A has beleevers, who knowes, 
B know. As spellings A has oration, difinition, Pusillage, solacisme, 
Grotesco, Rapsodies. B has oraison for his soule, definition, 
Pucellage, solecisme, Grotesques, Rhapsodies. Besides, the punc- 
tuation is different in the two versions. As a rule, one can say 
that the punctuation in the bad quartos is light and careless, 
while the punctuation in the good quartos is logical, systematic, 
and thorough. The reason for these differences in editions coming 
from the same shop is not clear. We might suppose that when 
the compositor was confronted with a perfectly foul copy stud- 
ded thick with horrible spellings, he found it saved time to 
print the text more or less as it stood. Stopping to puzzle out 
what those perverse spellings meant, would have prevented him 
from doing his daily stint. 

The editions of Philaster and Religio Medici are important 
for another reason. The differences they exhibit are similar to 
those between the good and bad quartos of Richard III and 
Lear. The cases are alike in so many details that nobody in- 
terested in the Shakespearean texts should ignore them. 

My survey ends with Milton. Since the eighteenth century 
the compositor or the corrector of the press has become more 
powerful and now he often attempts to decide our grammar for 
us. However, an author is not bound to submit to the dictation 
of the press. I have been told on good authority that once upon 
a time a compositor was setting up a book of Ruskin’s and that 
he wrote in the margin of the proof against a particular sentence 
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“?good grammar.”’ Ruskin’s answer was such that that com- 
positor for ever after held his peace. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries an author was even more secure against 
the compositor than Ruskin was. The grammarians tell us that 
the Elizabethan compositor was a high handed tyrant and that 
the author was wax in his hands. As a matter of fact, the 
accuracy of the Elizabethan compositor fills us with wonder not 
unmixed with awe, and we have every reason to believe that the 
author’s grammar was left exactly as he wrote it. 
HEREWARD T. PRICE 


University of Michigan 

















ON THE HISTORY OF VIEWS ABOUT THE 
VOWEL SYSTEM OF OLD NORSE 


Scholarly activity in the field of Old Norse, dates properly 
from the appearance of Rasmus Rask’s Vejledning til det 
Islandske eller gamle Nordiske Sprog, published at Copenhagen 
in 1811. In the following pages I shall first review briefly Rask’s 
doctrine regarding the vowels and diphthongs of Old Icelandic 
(and Old Norwegian), then trace the development of scholarly 
opinion after Rask, as expressed in grammars of Old Norse and 
in text editions, and in the teaching of the pronunciation of Old 
Norse at the present time. 

Rask taught that Mdn. Icel. pronunciation cannot be very 
different from that of Old Icel., hence one could teach Old Icel. 
with the pronunciation of Icelandic of to-day. Rask had a 
boundless enthusiasm for the Icelandic language; he had many 
Icelandic friends in Copenhagen, and mingled intimately with 
them in the Islenzka Félag of the city, to the presidency of 
which he was elected, in disregard of the constitution of the 
society, which said that only Icelanders could occupy that office. 
From these friends he learned to speak Icelandic, and he later 
spent two years in Iceland perfecting that knowledge. The 
forms of Mdn. Icel. are very conservative, not differing much 
from those of Old Icel.; and he could quite well read the old 
texts with the pronunciation that he had mastered. And so he 
came to regard the sounds of Icelandic of to-day as practically 
unchanged from the days of the Classical Age. 

But, speaking about the language of the Old Norw. laws in 
his ‘Fortale’ to the Vejledning, p. xi, he could also say: “de er 
skrevne paa gammel Norsk, som er det samme som Islandsk.”’ 
Consequently he would seem also to say that Mdn. Icel. and 
Old Norw. pronunciation are the same. But Rask must have 
met many Norwegians also in Copenhagen in those years, 
students at Copenhagen University, for example. And it should 
not have been difficult for him to find out that Icelandic and 
Norwegian are to-day mutually unintelligible as are Icelandic 
and Swedish or Danish. He must then have realized that Ice- 
landic or Norwegian, or both, had changed a great deal in the 
course of their history. He does, indeed, say on page 2 of 
Vejledning: “Det er troligt at de gamle have talt mere overens- 
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stemmende med Skrivningen”’; but he feels that it would be a 
fruitless task to try to determine just what that pronunciation 
was. And he would pronounce éas Dan. av, éas je, u-umlaut of 
a as 6, i-umlaut of a as ai; au as ¢j; ey as e7; ll as dl or tl; nn as 
dn or tn, etc. This view of the matter finds acceptance in its 
entirety for a time; and in text editions the orthography is 
usually normalized in accordance with it: where the old texts 
have ¢ this is changed to 4, @ and @ are both printed @ (bekr, 
dema, hlegi); a, u, y, before ng are marked long (génga, tinga, 
pbongja), etc. In 1818 a revision of Rask’s Vejledning was pub- 
lished in Swedish under the title Anvisning till Islandskan eller 
Nordiska Fornspréket, published at Stockholm, which has a 
fuller discussion of Mdn. Icel. pronunciation, but no real change 
in the presentation of the sounds of Old Icelandic. 

In 1832 Rask published an essentially new treatment of Old 
Icelandic which bore the title: Kortfattet Vejledning til det 
oldnordiske eller gamle islandske Sprog. The Fortale (pp. V-LVI) 
of the 1811 work is omitted, and, instead, there is one of two 
pages, in which he calls his book an “Udsigt over det nordiske 
(skandinaviske) Oldsprogs Bygning,” and he offers it “som en 
kort Fremstilling af den gamle islandske Sprogbygning, som den 
var i det 12 og 13 Hundredar, og tildels senere.’’ Here the title 
of the book identifies Old Icelandic and ‘Oldnordisk’ as one and 
the same, though Rask no longer sticks rigidly to this in his 
treatment of the sounds. The contents of the grammar part of 
the book are: ‘Bogstavlere,’ pp. 1-9; ‘Formleren,’ pp. 10-69; 
‘Ordfgjningen,’ pp. 70-73; ‘Versbygningen,’ pp. 74-76. Then 
follows the “Oldnordiske Lesebog, indeholdende Pr¢ver af de 
bedste Sagaer i den gamle islandske Text, gjennemset og rettet 
efter de bedste Oldbgger,” pp. 1-189. 

In the grammar Rask offers, under ‘Udtale,’ first the follow- 
ing statement and table of vowels: “‘1, Den oldnordiske Selvlyds- 
ordning var fglgende: 


Selvlyde Tvelyde 
a 4 @ 
6 au ey 
e - e 
i - i 
Oo - 
u a =- 
y 
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In regard to pronunciation he explains that e is pronounced as 
in bedre, but that there is often inserted in the pronunciation aj, 
which is represented by (*), as in “lét d.e. ljet, lod”; and he adds: 
“Det er uvist hvor langt tilbage i Tiden denne Udtale har fundet 
Sted”’; further 4 is defined as like Danish av in Havre, e¢ about 
as aj, aw as du or ow, “hvilket er den endnu brugelige norske 
Udtale af au, og nermer sig meget det tyske au’’; ey as written, 
or as 6j, “i norske Mindesmerker skrives ofte gy isteden; kan 
jevnfgres med t. eu,” and @ he defines as “et bredt dansk ¢ i 
Almuens Mund.” There is a definite advance here (au, ey), in 
that Rask now consults also Old Norw. manuscripts and Mdn. 
Norw. pronunciation. He further now separates ei and ey. That 
ei has i (or 7) as its final element he finds proof of in Faroese, 
where ey has become oj, whereas ei has become aj. Rask con- 
sults Faroese and ‘Fastlandssprogene’ also in regard to é and @, 
and seems to clearly consider that, while they are confused in 
many “temmelig gamle isl. Handskrifter,”’ @ was originally 
pronounced as Far. ¢. Finally, I shall note, that he holds that 
ll and rl were pronounced di, and rn, as dn. There is a two-page 
discussion of 4, which is defined as an open 4, and in its origin is 
an a changed to é by the influence of a u.* 

In his editorical practice Rask normalizes his texts in accord- 
ance with present-day Icelandic pronunciation, as é for je, 
even though he finds that “TI de fleste og eldste Oldbgger skrives 
blot a” (p. 8 of the ‘Fortale’ to Lesebog) ; and he gives some Old 
German and Old Swedish forms as evidence that /jet, Ajelt, etc., 
may be older than /et, and helt. Similarly in other kinds of cases 
(as aung for ang) he hesitates to depart from Mdn. Icel. ortho- 
graphic practice. However, he finds that it is an erroneous prac- 
tice in text editions of Old Icel. to write dmg “hvor der nogen- 
ledes regelret findes Sng, eng, da a aldrig gir over til 6, men det 
er klart at Skriveren i si Fald md ha ment ang”; whence it 
follows, he holds, ‘‘at man b¢gr skrive ing, ung, og ikke som i den 
nyere Islandsk ing ting ( . . . somit. jung).”” And Rask closes his 
remarks on orthography with the words: “men ved en omhvg- 
gelig Undersggelse af de eldste Handskrifter, er det troligt, at 
den vilde befindes rigtig i de allerfleste gode Sagaer, fglgelig 
ogs4 burde antages i Sprogleren og andre Lerebgger. Imidlertid 
har jeg dog ikke her vovet, at afvige s4 meget fra det nu sedvan- 


1 The term wmlant was later coined by Jacob Grimm. 
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lige; men overlader dette til kommende Granskeres Afgérelse.”’ 

It was unfortunate that Rask did not edit the texts of his 
Lesebog in conformity with the fuller knowledge of Old Ice- 
landic that he now possessed, a knowledge gained in part by an 
extensive examination of the old manuscripts themselves. It was 
as if he could not bring himself to depart from his beloved Modn. 
Icel., even in cases where his better judgment urged a different 
course. And so, while his grammar contains many impor- 
tant corrections of earlier errors, his Lesebog gave sanction to 
well-nigh the whole myth. Rask’s Kortfattet Vejledning 
was reprinted unchanged in Denmark twice, the last time 
in 1861.* 

In 1843 there appeared a very important article on the ON 
vowel system in the recently started journal Nor: Tidsskrift for 
Videnskab og Literatur, II (Christiania) 533-569. The author was 
a young candidate in philology, Chr. R. Unger in Christiania. 
The title of his article was “‘Beviser for at Adskillelsen af de 
lange og de korte Vokaler har fundet Sted i det gamle Norske.” 
Rask’s doctrine that the vowel system of Old Icelandic was es- 
sentially the same as that of Mdn. Icelandic, had necessarily led 
to the view that the so-called short and long vowels merely 
expressed a system of qualitative differentiation. But Unger 
held that Old Norse was a quantity differentiating language, 
as were the classical languages. 

Unger found his proof in (1) the method of accentuation 
that is observed in certain old manuscripts; (2) in the assonances 
and end-rhymes of the skalds; and (3) in the comparison with 
the other related languages and with the modern Germanic 
languages. Significant is here, in the first place, that the author 
approaches the problem from the comparative point of view, he 
looks at Old Norse as a Germanic dialect. In the very beginning 
of his discussion he offers a table of the long vowels and diph- 
thongs in Old Norse, Faroese, Gothlandic, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, 
Old High German, Middle High German, Old Saxon, and 
Frisian; then follows an analysis of the short vowels, the long 
vowels and the diphthongs. He holds that the diphthong au 
was pronounced au, as in Norwegian to-day, ‘‘da u-et fremtreder 
tydeligen, men med Hensyn til den foregaaende Vokal er man i 


* Rask had died Nov. 14, 1832. 
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Uvished, om det er a, ¢, eller 3’; that @ and @ are consistently 
differentiated in Norwegian manuscripts and in the oldest Ice- 
landic manuscripts; that Mdn. Icel. ef is correct also for Old 
Icel; that as to é and je, the latter is a later Icel.; that the sound 
for which é is employed in the printed editions is variously writ- 
ten o, or some modified form of o, even other letters-forms, but 
is never written 4. And upon this he says: “I mange meget gode 
islandske Haandskrifter adskilles 4 omhyggeligen fra o, ved 
bestandig at skrives ¢”’; and he mentions some of these manu- 
scripts. He further finds that ¢ and y, é and 4%, and e: and ey, 
which the printed editions mix up badly, the old manuscripts 
separate with the greatest care “overensstemmende med de 
nyere nordiske Sprog og de andre germanske.”’ 

Unger had familiarized himself with the infiexions, the or- 
thography, and the letter-forms of a considerable body of Old 
Icelandic and Old Norwegian manuscripts; and where sub- 
stantiating evidence is found in other Gmc. languages or il- 
lustrated from other languages, he has ready at hand from them 
the examples that are needed.’ He treats with complete correct- 
ness i-mutation, u-mutation, a-mutation, fracture and grada- 
tion, various contractions and assimilations, and there is a 
discussion of the various sources of ON long vowels. He feels 
strongly about the fact that editors and publishers should 
take such liberties with the text of old manuscripts, and the 
harm that all this does to a right understanding of the subject. 
And in order to get the correct forms before the student he 
supplies as full a list as possible of all stems (Stamord) with the 
vowel i given on pages 539-545, of those with y on pages 548- 
552 (extensively altered to i in the editions, everywhere so 
altered in some editions, he remarks), with other lists for ¢, 4, é, 
ei and ey.* Unger’s article is a remarkable one for its day. It is 
dificult to understand why the later writers on ON grammar do 
not even mention it.’ 

* Speaking of Gothic magus, he notes the syncope of the w in ON mégr 
while @ magu retains the « but has dropped the final consonant, and he adds: 
“Hermed kan sammenlignes det provengalske amics, Acc. amic, ital. amico i 
Nom. og Acc. af lat. amicus.” 

* Jacob Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, Erster Theil, Dritte Ausgabe. (GOt- 
tingen, 1840), pp. 422-495, offers lists for all the ON words. 

* Finnur Jénsson mentions it in his U/dsigt over den norsk-aslandske Filologis 
Historse (Egbenhavn, 1918), p. 68 (but only by one line). 
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The next important publication was Konr4d Gislason’s Um 
Frumparta Islenskrar Tangu i Forndld, Copenhagen, 1846. The 
book consists of 242 pages on the letters used in selected Old 
Icel. and Old Norw. texts, and discussions about the phonology. 
The texts are mostly short diplomatically printed excerpts from 
twenty-three manuscripts in the Arnamagnaean Collection in 
Copenhagen, and these excerpts are printed in a ‘Formiali’ of 
CXII pages. They included the Olcel. AM 237 (homily frag- 
ments), the ONorw. AM 619 qu. (homiliibék), and AM 243 B, a 
(Konungs Skuggsi4). Here the orthography and the letter-forms 
of some of the oldest manuscripts, and many later ones, were 
reproduced for the first time. The importance of this cannot be 
overemphasized. One saw, for example, that in such an old 
text as 237 the digraph eo is consistently employed for the 
i-umlaut of 6, and that there is nowhere any uncertainty in the 
use of this digraph and @; the latter always stands for an i-um- 
laut of 4. Also in 619 qu. the umlaut of 6, here written ¢, is with 
similar regularity differentiated from the umlaut of 4, which is 
written @, or sometimes e, just as i-umlaut of short a is written 
@ or e. In other words, what Unger had maintained is here 
abundantly illustrated, and the conclusion was unavoidable (it 
seems to us to-day) that: in the spoken language of the time 
@ was not pronounced like é; that short and long ¢ are associated 
qualitatively, while @ and ¢ are associated qualitatively. Of 
these things there should no longer have been room for any 
doubt. And, with these things clear, it becomes equally clear 
that ¢ and @ are not diphthongs (Rask) but are monophthongs 
(Unger). 

To be sure the texts were mostly very short, and many of 
them were those of the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries; and this 
obscured somewhat the true facts, perhaps, for the user of the 
book; but hardly to Gislason himself, who in each case used the 
whole manuscript, and had access to numerous others. Gislason, 
for some reason, hesitated to draw all the conclusions to which 
his material pointed. In commenting on the fact that ey is 
usually written ey or gy in ‘norrenum békum,’ he says: “‘og er 
puf liklegt, aS Noregsmenn hafi talad svo, p. e. sagt dy.” How- 
ever, he adds, it is not necessary to introduce that writing into 
Old Icelandic, “par eS peir hafa venjulegast skrifad ey, sem 
bendir til, ad peir hafa nefnt ey.” Gislason sees that in Norway 
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they must have said gy, but nevertheless considers that in 
Iceland they said ey, for as i-umlaut of a is e, so i-umlaut of au 
is simply ey, he seems to reason. He would deny the pronuncia- 
tion gu or du entirely for Iceland. But the Mdn. Icel. pronun- 
ciation dy obliges one to assume, for Iceland also, the change 
from au to gu, du, at some point in the history of the Icelandic 
dy. Now gu is proven for Old Norw. in the pre-literary period 
(cf. pre-literary Dan. au>dy>¢). Hence au to eu, du, would 
have to be assumed for Icelandic at a different, and relatively 
late, period. Gislason disregards, it seems, the fact that also in 
Old Icelandic manuscripts old au is sometimes written ou (or ov) ; 
and that, therefore, it becomes clear that aw had become gu, 
du, in all Old Norse at the same time. It is merely that Icelandic 
writing remains conservative and uses mainly the form au 
(instead of the variety of regional forms in the different schools 
of writing in Norway). 

I have so far surveyed briefly the problem as we find it 
viewed in the years 1811-46. It was becoming increasingly clear 
that the forms and the functions of the letters in the oldest 
manuscripts must be studied more fully, and that Old Norw. as 
well as Old Icel. held evidence that must not be overlooked, if 
the truth is to be found. And in this quest the Norwegians were 
in a better situation than either the Icelanders or the Danes. 

In 1847 appeared in Christiania a grammar entitled Det 
oldnorske Sprogs, eller Norrena Sprogets, Grammatik, by Peter 
Andreas Munch and Chr. R. Unger. There is not here a complete 
break from the Raskian tradition and the practice of the Danish 
and Icelandic editors; in fact the theories of the Copenhagen 
school upon several points are granted equal rank with Unger’s 
views in the discussion of matters at issue. This may, I think, 
definitely be attributed to the fact of the dual authorship of the 
grammar. Thus the u-umlaut of a is held to be 6, and the present 
Norwegian 4 (¢), therefore, as apparently a development from é. 
As to the sound of @ and @, the two alternatives: é or aj, @ or 
#j, are allowed. Unger could not say that; the statement allowing 
the alternatives aj and ¢j must derive from Munch. Perhaps 
the younger man yielded in such points to the wishes of the 
older man, who for a long time had enjoyed well-merited 
reputation as a distinguished historian and student of ON 
historical documents. It is as if it is not Unger who speaks when 
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we read: “Man kan ifglge det foregaaende altsaa ansee de 
forlengede Vokaler 4, é, i, 6, G, ¥, og deres Omlydsformer 2 
og ce som etslags Diphthonger’’; but when we next read “‘virke- 
lige Diphthonger, ogsaa ifglge Retskrivningen, ere derimod au, 
ey, og ei,” then it is Unger that speaks. 

But now, if we turn to their discussion of other sounds we 
find clear-cut statements (as Unger, 1843). Regarding the Ice- 
landic je, written je or é in the editions, they say: é is the oldest, 
and they so write; aw should be pronounced éz, as ‘‘den zldste 
og rette udtale”’; the older pronunciation of ey was dy; writings 
like langr, kontingr, they discourage. In Oldnorsk Laesebog (pp. 
219), also published in 1847, they normalize the text in accord- 
ance with the principles formulated in the grammar. On the 
other hand in their edition of Den aldre Edda (C.R.g.S. 2365, qu.) 
and Fagrskinna, published that same year, Kongespeilet 
(AM. 243, B,a,Fol.) edited by Munch, Unger and R. Keyser, 
1848, the longer Olafs saga hins Helga, 1849, and the shorter, 
Olafs saga hins Helga, 1853, they adhered closely to the text of 
the manuscripts. The comparative outlook of these scholars is 
seen in such activities as the publishing of Kortfattet Fremstilling 
af den aldste Nordiske Runeskrift og den i de aldste Rune-Ind- 
skrifter herskende Sprogform, 1848, Det gotiske Sprogs Formlere, 
1848, and Forn-Swenskans och Forn-Norskans Spraékbyggnad 
med Bihang: Om Runorna, published at Stockholm, 1849, all 
by P. A. Munch. The volume on the language of the inscriptions 
was at the time an important contribution also in the contro- 
versy about the pronunciation of the ON (and the original 
‘Northern’) vowels and diphthongs. 

Sveinbjérn Egilsson’s Edda Snorra Sturlusonar (Reykjavik, 
1848), an otherwise excellent edition, normalizes the text as 
before Munch-Unger. He says in his Formli: ‘““Textann sjalfan 
hefi eg leitazt vid ad hafa svo réttan, sem eg hafdi vit 4, og svo 
ndlegt Kb,® sem mér poékti gjérlegt, ok eptir peim faungum, sem 
eg Atti kost 4.” In the part entitled Ritgjérdir the three Old 
Icelandic grammatical treatises are included. 

In 1858 was published at Copenhagen Konrad Gislason’s 
Oldnordisk Formlere. Férste Hefte; the continuation of this work 
was never published. It appears from the title that the book was 
to offer mainly a treatment of the forms; but the fascicule that 

® The Konungsbok. 
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was printed, 96 pages in all, gives 67 pages to the sounds, which 
is considerable more space than had been accorded to this part 
of an Old Icelandic grammar before. The 28 pages of the ‘B¢j- 
ningslere’ leaves the declensions of the nouns unfinished. Of 
Gislason’s view of the pronunciation we may note: é as Ger, au 
or Eng. ow in brown; the 4 was a ‘halv undertrykt 4; au “I¢d 
vistnok oprindelig som en Sammenstilling af a og u, saaledes, 
at begge Bestanddele hgrtes lige tydelige”; “Men da denne 
Forskjel imellem au og 4 nu vanskelig fremstiller sig for @ret, 
bliver det af praktiske Hensyn tilraadeligt at fglge den nu- 
verende Udtale af au som éi.”” As to @ he says: “@ blev vist 
nok oprindelig udtalt oi, d. e. som héitysk ew—indtil det i 
Norge gik over til ¢, og i Island faldt sammen med e.” In 
1860 Gislason published Fire og Fyrretyve Préver of oldnordisk 
Sprog og Literatur. His texts are mostly fourteenth and fif- 
teenth century Icel. ones, and the spelling of the originals is 
followed: jad, pjér, hind, bendr, kéngr, fera (‘to bring’), etc. 
This is quite all right for the late texts. However, when the 
editor treats the selections from the H4vam4l and the Volusp4 
in somewhat the same way it is unfortunate. 

In the learned contributions to the problem written in the 
sixties the names of the Danish scholars E. Jessen and Kr. J. 
Lyngby occupy the most important place. Jessen published an 
article entitled “(Om Rask’s Opfatning af Selvyldenes Tidsmaal 
i eldre germanske Sprog,”’ printed in the first volume of Tid- 
skrift for Philologt og Padagogik (Copenhagen, 1860), pp. 208- 
219. Jessen had investigated the orthographic principles of the 
early Middle English work Orrmulum (ca. 1200); and it was clear 
to him that the accents and orthographic system of Orrm showed 
conclusively that the accent mark designated length, not quality, 
and this he holds to be the case also in Old Norse manuscripts. 
He then subjects Rask’s theory to a searching examination, and 
proves his contention. Thus he arrives at the same result as had 
Unger in 1843; he appears not to be familiar with Unger’s 
article. 

Then in Volume II of the Tidskrift (1861). Lyngby issued an 
article under the title ‘Den oldnordiske udtale oplyst ved den 
eldste afhandling om retskrivningen i Snorra-Edda,”’ pp. 289- 
321. It seems strange to us to-day that no one should have called 
into evidence the testimony of the Old Icel. grammatical treatises 
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since these had been printed by S. Egilsson in his Edda Snorra 
Sturlusonar (see above), pp. 159-180; and had also been printed 
in Rask’s Snorra Edda, pp. 273-307, and finally in the Arna- 
magnaean edition in 1852. Lyngby’s investigation is in my 
opinion one of the most important pieces of research of the 
century into the nature of the ON sound system in the classical 
Age. 

Lyngby began by saying: “Nar man gér udviklingen af 
lydene og af sprogformerne i Nordens fastland til genstand for 
sproghistorisk betragtning, er det, for at underségelsens gang 
kan vere sikker og fast, af vigtighed at vere pA det rene med 
det spérgsmal hvordan den oldnordiske udtale har veret, det 
vil ikke just sige, hvorledes man i den islandske literaturs klas- 
siske periode har talt pd Island, thi denne literaturs verker 
kunne uden skade leases med den nyislandske udtale, men det 
vil sige, hvilket lydsystem der danner det felles grundlag for 
udtalen i alle Nordens skriftsprog og almuesprog; fastsettelsen 
af denne udtale er altsd nesten af stgrre vigtighed for os Fast- 
landsbeboere end for Islendingerne.” Lyngby’s plan was to 
examine the ‘staffredi’ of the Snorra Edda, especially the oldest 
of them, and to consult the pronunciation of the living languages 
of the North. He says: “De midler vi besidde til at bestemme den 
oldnordiske udtale ere, (1) de nyere sprogs udtale; udtalen ma 
nemlig bestemmes ikke alene ved hjelp af den islandske udtale, 
men ogs& ved hjzlp af den norske udtale, som vi finde den hos 
Aasen, udtalen p& Fgrgerne, samt den gutlandske, svenske og 
danske udtale’’; (2) then he would examine the Icelandic 
treatise about the alphabet; and (3) to compare with this 
treatise some of the oldest manuscripts in order to determine 
the functions of the signs. He then takes in order the short 
vowels, the long vowels, and the diphthongs, and he arrives at 
conclusions about the pronunciation of these in the time of the 
oldest manuscripts which are essentially in agreement with the 
scholarly view as it is at the present day: u-umlaut of a was 
pronounced ¢ (and that of 4 was 0); é and @ were pronounced as 
in continental Scandinavian to-day, not aj and 67; similarly y 
and 4; 4, as in Gothland to-day (that is 4); the diphthong au 
was pronounced gu; ey was $y; ei was @i or @j. And to render the 
phonetic facts as clear as possible he employs a phonetic script 
in the analysis of the sounds. 





ad ar Satis laa 


Cae CAE Te 
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In the forties (after Unger 1843) and the fifties there had 
been two schools of thought upon the matter at issue. On the 
one side there was the Copenhagen school of Icelandic and 
Danish editors, with Rask as founder and final authority; on 
the other, there was the Christiania school pre-eminently repre- 
sented by Munch, Unger, and Keyser, with Munch as the 
founder, and Unger as the leader in editorial activity. In the 
sixties also other scholars appeared upon the scene as investi- 
gators and editors. Of these Jessen and Lyngby should be classed 
with the Christiania school, but not wholly so; for contrary to 
the Christiania group they both seek to discover the Old 
Northern language, which they hold is derivable on the basis 
of the evidence of old Icelandic and Norwegian texts, supple- 
mented by evidence from all the modern Scandinavian lan- 
guages. The Christiania school seeks only to derive the spoken 
form of Old West Scandinavian (Old Norse). Whether the 
restoration of ‘Oldnordisk’ is an attainable goal Konrad 
Maurer, in his forty-page booklet Ueber die altnordische Philolo- 
gie im skandinavischen Norden (Leipzig, 1864), p. 29, expressed 
himself in the following words: “‘Eine altnordische Sprache, d. h. 
eine einst dem ganzen skandinavischen Norden gemeinsame 
wenn tberhaupt jemals vorhanden, ist doch fur uns minde- 
stens nicht vorhanden. So weit wir im ,Stande sind die 
nordische Sprachiiberlieferung riickwirts zu olgen, vermégen 
wir, bei aller inneren Ubereinstimmung, die sie zeigt, nicht 
iiber die Zweiheit eines Os t nordisch (d. h. Schwedisch und 
Danisch) und eines Westnordisch (d. h. Norwegisch- 
Islandisch) hinaufzukommen, d. h. was uns von nordischen 
Sprachdenkmilern, selbst der friihesten Zeit iiberliefert ist, 
tragt entweder den ostnordischen oder den west- 
nordischen Character.” 

We now come to L. F. A. Wimmer’s Oldnordisk Formlere, 
published in Copenhagen in 1870. Wimmer had written an 
article printed in Fedrelandet, for the 24th of June, 1865,’ 
about grammars of ‘Islandsk’ that had been published in Den- 
mark and Norway.® He praised Rask’s grammar of 1818 (see 


? This article I am quoting from the introduction to Wimmer’s Formlere, 
1870. 

* Short grammars of the subject had been published as follows: C. Iversen, 
Kortfattet islandsk Formlere (Haderslev, 1861), 41 pp.; J. Aars, Oldnorsk Form- 
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p. 2, above) as, down to 1865, “den eneste fuldstendige islandske 
grammatik, der har videnskabelig verd som bygget pa selv- 
stendige iagtagelser af alle enkelheder.’’ Then after mentioning 
the unusual mastery over modern spoken Icelandic that Rask 
had acquired, he adds “‘Det er derfor naturligt, at hans islandske 
grammatik havde den fejl, at den altfor meget var dannet efter 
det levende islandske sprog istedenfor at vere en fremstilling 
af sproget i literaturens guldalder. Hvad der kan indvendes mod 
Rask, men ikke legges ham til last, blir derimod en vegtig 
anke imod dem, der skriver oldnordiske grammatiker i vore 
dage. Den hovedindvending, der mA g¢res mod alle oldnordiske 
grammatiker, er, at forfatterne har skrevet, fgrend de havde 
indsamlet et sidant stof, at sprogets hele bygning stod klar for 
dem i dets forskjellige perioder.”” To this last statement every 
serious student of Old Norse will heartily agree. But he will 
hardly accept Wimmer’s excuse for Rask in its entirety; for 
since Rask saw that there were things in Mdn. Icel. pronuncia- 
tion and spelling that were foreign to the classical age (see above 
on Rask’s Kortfattet Vejledning of 1832), the student will 
rightly expect of Rask that he, in a grammar of Old Icelandic, 
should teach these things in accordance with the facts of Old 
Icelandic. Also, I hold that, Wimmer’s blame directed against 
those who wrote these grammars, is a blame that the publishers 
of such grammars must share with the writers. It is therefore 
also a condemnation of the Danish publishers of the successive 
unchanged editions of Rask’s book clear down to 1861 (see p. 552 
above). I shall quote also the following from Wimmer, and here 
in the main with approval: “Istedenfor at skrive en grammatik 
for literaturens bedste tid og anfgre zldre og yngre afvigelser 
derfra, finder vi nu, at de i den skjgnneste uorden kaster former 
fra 12te (13de) hundreddr mellem dem fra 15de og senere. Det 
ligger 4benbart deri, at ingen af disse forfattere ret har studert 
sproget i det enkelte efter kilderne selv; men den ene har benyt- 
tet den andens stof, s4 at man ofte kan forfglge den samme fejl 
lige til Rask.”’ This criticism is not justly directed against Unger 
and Munch. Wimmer thereupon speaks of various observations 
(‘flere iagtagelser’) that have been made since Rask’s day 





lere for Begyndere(Kristiania, 1862), 94 pp.; E. Jessen, Undervisning i oldnordisk 
for Begyndere (Kgbenhavn, 1865), 48 pp. Authorship of Jessen’s book was given 
as ‘Ved Blagaard.’ 
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through acquaintance especially with the oldest manuscript, and 
which observations he has adopted, mentioning Gislason, 
Lyngby, Unger, Bugge, Egilsson, and Fritzner. Wimmer himself 
had carried on extensive investigations into the language of the 
oldest, as well as later, Icelandic texts. 

Wimmer’s grammar consists of ‘Lydlere,’ pp. 1-20, and ‘B¢j- 
ningslere,’ pp. 21-133. As to the latter it is impossible to speak 
in terms of too high praise for what Wimmer has achieved in 
this splendid elucidation of the facts of Old Icelandic inflexions. 
In this the book is far in advance of all earlier treatments, and 
is valuable even to-day. I would mention especially the very 
full exemplification of nouns in the different stems, and of verbs 
in the different classes, But it is not this part that we are con- 
cerned with now.® 

When we turn to the Lydlere we see at once that there is 
very little that represents any advance over his forerunners. In 
a paragraph preceding the discussion of the sounds Wimmer 
says: “Da den gamle udtale i flere tilfelde er tvivisom, fdlger 
vi her den nyere islandske udtale.’’ Then this follows, much as 
in Rask.'® 

Soon after the appearance of Wimmer’s Formlere Professor 
Miillenhoff in Berlin suggested to Wimmer that he prepare a 
German edition of the book. This edition, Alinordische Gram- 
matik, von Dr. Ludw. F. A. Wimmer. Aus dem Danischen tiber- 
setzt von Dr. E. Sievers, appeared at Halle in 1871. The 
‘Vorwort’ first states the circumstances that led to the prepara- 
tion of the German edition; then follows a translation of the 
‘Forord’ of the Danish original from line 2, page iii, to line 13, p. 
vi (2 lines on p. 4 being omitted).” Of the changes made Wimmer 
says that certain alterations have been made in the ‘Flexions- 
lehre,’ and that the ‘Lautlehre’ has been “ganz neu usharbeitet 
und erweitert.” The content is ‘Lautlehre,’ pp. 1-29, and 
‘Flexionslehre,’ pp. 30-160 (which represents a slightly fuller 

* It may be noted here that Wimmer’s predecessors among writers of Old 
Norse grammars had treated chiefly, or exclusively, the forms; sometimes only 
the formlzre is given in the title: Gislason, 1858, Iversen, 1861, Aars, 1862. 
Also Wimmer promises only the forms in the title, as we saw above. 

© The 3rd edition of Wimmer’s book (Oldnordisk Formlere til Skolebrug 
1882, 80 pp.) retains in almost all details the account of the pronunciation as in 


the 1870 edition. 
“ Tt included the criticism of earlier grammars. 
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discussion of both than in the Danish edition). Under ‘Die 
Buchstaben und ihre Aussprache’ Wimmer adopts here the 
results of Lyngby’s investigations; however he has himself made 
independent examinations of the oldest manuscripts. But the 
letter & is still made to serve as the sign for the u-umlaut of a, 
and 6 as the same umlaut of 4. He feels, however, that the letter 
6 that is employed in the text editions and the grammars ‘die 
alte Aussprache verdunkelt’; and he suggests that the letter- 
forms @ or o, used in the oldest manuscripts, should be intro- 
duced. Nevertheless he wishes to retain the letter & (as in the 
editions). German editors of ON texts had also adopted the 
letter 6, but there were not so very many of these, editions in 
Germany, at that time, and it should have been a good time to 
make the change. Wimmer did not take advantage of the op- 
portunity; instead, by his practice upon this point, he gave 
sanction to the error.’? 

On the other hand it was a very good feature when he, on 
page 2, gives an account of the many different letter-forms for 
the vowels and diphthongs that are used in the old manuscripts. 
On page 3 he offers a table of letters to show how one “die 
vocale bezeichnen kénnte und sollte’’; in this he recommends 
é, and the diphthongs @i, ei, gy, au and gu. Then follows, char- 
acteristically again a long discussion (pp. 3-6) of the Mdn. Icel. 
pronunciation of the vowels, and, on pp. 7-10, of the consonants, 
Old and Mdn. Icel. being taken together. There is, however, no 
corresponding discussion of these matters in Old Norwegian. 
Wimmer has familiarized himself with Aasen’s Ordbog over det 
norske Folkesprog, which had appeared in 1850; after discussing 
how Icelandic suffered ‘grosse verinderungen’ in the course of 
time, and that many things are better preserved in the other 
Scandinavian languages, he adds ‘“‘namentlich stehen die 
norwegischen mundarten in manchen beziehungen der alten 
sprache sehr nahe.’’™ 

% The Swedish edition, 1874: Fornnordisk Formlara. Svensk omarbetad 
Upplaga, retains the 6 (and the 6), and Wimmer explains on p. 4: “I éfver- 
ensstimmande med det alminna bruket och det nyislindska uttalet behilles 
emellertid i denna spraklara tecknet 4 fér det ursprungliga korta 4-ljudet.” 
The letter 4 is used in Wimmer’s Oldnordisk Lasebog, med tilhgrende Ordsamling, 
1870, and the change to ¢ is not made before the 4th edition in 1889. 

3M. Nygaard: Oldnorsk Grammatik til Skolebrug (Bergen, 1871), is espe- 
cially to be mentioned from among the minor grammars. There is a brief ac- 
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Finally we come to Adolf Noreen’s Altislindische und alt- 
norwegische Grammatik (Halle, 1884), which was published as 
Altnordische Grammatik I. And with Noreen’s Grammar the 
writing of ON grammars enters upon a new era. In his ‘Vorwort’ 
the author speaks of the deficiencies of the earlier grammars, 
outlines what he has attempted to do in his treatment of the 
subject. He feels that the present state of knowledge of Old 
Norse demands a much fuller account of the phonology than 
has hitherto been accorded it. The very extensive literature on 
ON phonology and inflexions, ‘“‘die ich mit allem fleiss ausge- 
beutet zu haben glaube,”’ he gives its proper place, in so far as 
it seemed to him to be of essential significance, and to represent 
definitive results of research. The “herkémmliche verkehrte 
rechtschreibung des altislindischen-altnorwegischen anzu- 
wenden, welche in den normalisierten textausgaben geboten 
wird,” he condemns as out of place in a scientific treatment. 
“Es muss doch ohne jeden zweifel diese orthographie tiber 
kurz oder lang aus der welt geschafit werden, und bei so be- 
wanter sachlage widerstrebte es all zu sehr meinen wissen- 
schaftlichen gewissen, durch einfiihrung derselben in noch eine 
neue grammatik ihr dasein fristen zu helfen.’”” He says he has 
taken this step in the matter of orthography “nach eingehender 
beratung mit verschiedenen gelehrten, vor allen, autoritaten 
wie Bugge und Sievers,” and he mentions that there are well- 
founded prospects that a series of text editions by the adoption 
of the new orthography will help it to a speedy victory. Noreen 
succeeds in separating in time and place, and in clarifying, the 
very complicated history of ON sounds, i.e., as urnordisch, 
altislindisch or altnorwegisch, and within each he seeks to 
present the phenomena chronologically. 

All the features of the later editions were present already in 
the first edition, though in briefer form; here may be mentioned 





count of the pronunciation, pp. 6-8, and phonology, pp. 8-11. Nygaard says: 
‘a som aa el. ao,’ but on p. 8 ao is explained as a peculiarity of Icelandic; 6 is 
kept for the u-umlaut of a; @, as ¢ in fére; ‘au nesten som ou, som gy eller ¢i,” 
thus permitting the Icel. pronunciation as an alternative. There is a very full 
listing of strong verbs. In the ‘Forord’ Nygaard mentions that Wimmer’s 
Oldnordisk Formlere, and Vigfusson’s Outlines of Grammar in Cleasby’s 
Icelandic-English Dictionary, reached him only after the completion of his own 
book. 
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the position of ON in relation to Germanic, main differences 
from Gothic and West Gmc., sources of our knowledge of Pr. 
Scandinavian, the listing of the chief literary documents of 
ONorw. and Olcel., the excellent systematic bibliography, 
the chapters on PrGmc. vowels and consonants, under each 
noun stem early runic occurrences of nouns of that stem, and 
the Anhang of principal PrScand. inscriptions, also given in 
OlIcel. and in German translation.“ Especially is to be com- 
mended the full and clear-cut statements about script and pro- 
nunciation (pp. 12-22), and the important place given to pho- 
nology (pp. 22-106), corresponding to which earlier grammars had 
very little to offer. To the inflexions are given pp. 107-188." 
In later editions Noreen’s grammar is revised and considerably 
enlarged, and in all parts brought down to date.” 

It is impossible to overestimate the great service that Adolf 
Noreen gave to the teaching of Old Norse, and to the advance- 
ment of the study of it, not only in Germany, where an enter- 
prising publisher invited Noreen to prepare such a work, but 


™ Based in the main on Bugge’s investigations of the runic inscriptions 
(‘Vorwort,’ p. vii). 

% Noreen makes full acknowledgement to Wimmer in his treatment of the 
inflexions (‘Vorwort,’ p. vi). This part of Wimmer’s grammar could serve as 
a basis, and there was little that needed to be changed or added; and in the listing 
of words (noun stems, or verb classes) Noreen could often merely refer to 
Wimmer for fuller lists. With the 3rd edition this part of Noreen’s treatment also 
is made as complete as possible, because Wimmer’s book was then out of print. 
To other later changes are here to be mentioned that with the 2nd edition 
consonantal ¢ and u« are written i and u, “‘jenes in einklang mit allen, dieses mit 
den besten handschriften”; he had before written j, ». This change had already 
been made by Noreen in his Geschichte der nordischen Sprachen in the first edi- 
tion of Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, I (1897), 518-649 (Dritte 
volistindig umgearbeitete Auflage (1915), p. 239). With the 3rd edition the letter 
3 was replaced by ). This step had been taken in Noreen’s Abriss der altislind- 
ischen Grammatik (Halle, 1896) 2nd edition, 1905. 

16 The emphasis in the treatment and scope of additions will be illustrated 
by the following: 


Editions: ist, 1884 2nd, 1892 3rd, 1903 4th, 1923 
Einleitung pp. 1-il 1-19 1-25 1-32 
Lautlehre pp. 12-106 20-155 26-214 33-245 
Flexionslehre pp. 107-188 156-255 215-333 246-373 
Anhang pp. 189-194 256-267 334-347 374-393 


Register pp. 195-208 270-314 350-428 395-466 
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also in Scandinavia, and elsewhere in Europe, and not least here 
in America.” 

The situation at the present time. Not in all respects and 
everywhere was the victory of the Noreen grammar speedy or 
complete. While the authority of Noreen’s grammar is every- 
where accepted, and its principles nearly everywhere practiced, 
there are some exceptions that should here be noted. First in 
regard to a point of orthography, the writing of consonantal i 
and uw. Noreen regarded the change from j and » to i and 
“eine wichtige verinderung ... welche mir dringend geboten 
schien.” Early Icelandic and Danish editors had introduced j 
and v from modern Icelandic; and later Norwegian, Danish, and 
Swedish editors have continued this erroneous practice, which 
was convenient since it is the modern practice in all of them. 
This Middle and Modern Scandinavian feature in our grammars 
and text editions ought to be eliminated, and the orthography 
of the old language be restored. In England also, j and » are 
commonly employed, and here solely continuing the Icelandic 
practice.'* More unfortunate, because it involves pronuncia- 
tion, is the practice of most grammars of defining a long vowel, 
or a diphthong loosely as ‘like’ or ‘about as’ some vowel in 
the writer’s own language. I must here first take exception 
to defining the ON 4 as like Norw. and Swed., 4, and Dan. aa. 
This again, seems to be giving preference to a pronunciation 
which arose in the last decades of the thirteenth century, hence 
a late classical pronunciation, whereas the texts read are mostly 
of the classical age proper, or even earlier than that (Eddic and 
Scaldic poetry). 

Then as to the diphthongs au, ey, and ei. German grammars 
of Old Icelandic usually define the sound ‘ungefihr wie’ (Ger- 
man) au, eu, and ei. If we stick to gu as the pronunciation to be 
taught, German au is an approximation that is easily under- 

17 All later scholarly grammars of Old Norse are based largely on Noreen. 
I shall mention only B. Kahle’s excellent Altislandisches Elementarbuch, Heidel- 
berg, 1896, which is an abbreviated presentation of Noreen’s grammar, 2nd 
edition (Kahle’s ‘Vorwort,’ p. 4), revised and brought down to date, and with 
a much fuller Satzlehre, in Altislandisches Elementarbuch, as 2nd edition of 
Kahle, by Andreas Heusler, 1913; 3rd edition, 1932. 


18 It is further, also used sometimes in Germany, Holland, Finland, France, 
and elsewhere. 
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standable from the standpoint of German, and the sound gw is 
rather difficult to maintain. But where class drill is lacking, 
i.e., with the German student who from the grammar alone (by 
self-study) wishes to acquire the correct pronunciation, such a 
definition always leads to pronouncing ON haugr as (haogr) and 
braut as (braot). Similarly ey is definitely different from German 
eu, one should aim at securing the pronunciation, dy, héyra, 
not be satisfied with of, hoira. Nor does the sound of German 
ei adequately define the ON ei. The latter was apparently just 
the same as MHG ei, and as present-day Austrian ei. 

That brings me to what must seem a most surprising phase 
of the present situation, that in Iceland Old Icelandic is still 
taught with the pronunciation of Icelandic as spoken to-day. 
Here in America this pronunciation was used in several institu- 
tions as late as two generations ago, but is taught now only in 
three institutions apparently. In such cases we have a survival 
of the practice that was in vogue, since Rask, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, and the pro’s and con’s of which were 
threshed out in the 40’s, 50’s and 60’s of the century. It is 
possible to explain this situation in Iceland. While there has 
taken place a very great change in the spoken language, the 
literary language has remained for the most part stationary; 
such alterations as do appear are practically only such ortho- 
graphic innovations as were being made in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, hence in transition Icelandic. Also modern Icelandic edi- 
torial practice has obliterated more or less the orthographic 
differences between genuine Old Icel. and Mdn. Icel. But 
to the Icelander the change from one Icelandic system of pro- 
nunciation when reading a present-day text to one radically 
different for a classical Old Icelandic text seemed unnecessary. 
And so when a century and a quarter ago this popular practice 
seemed to also have received scholarly sanction elsewhere 
(Rask), it was rather natural that it should find sanction also 
among Icelandic scholars. But it is a practice that should be 
discouraged because it distorts the truth, and it is vicious be- 
cause it does not give the student a square deal. The differences 
in pronunciation between Mdn. Icel. and Standard Old Icelandic 
are so great that the only parallel that seems to offer itself is 
that of Mdn. English and Old English. To read, and to teach, 
the pronunciation of Old Icel. as one reads Mdn. Icel. is similar 
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to teaching the pronunciation of Old English in the way that 
Mdn. English orthography and pronunciation would suggest. 
In the first words of the ‘Vorwort’ to his book Die Laute des 
modernen Islindischen (Leipzig, 1937), Bruno Kress says: “In 
einer Ubung im altnordischen Seminar meines verehrten Lehr- 
ers, Prof. Dr. Neckels, hérte ich zum erstenmal einen Islinder, 
wie er einen Eddatext las. Hatten wir anderen den Text nicht 
zur Hand gehabt und mitgelesen, so wire uns kaum ein Wort 
verstindlich geworden.”’ In the interests of Old Icelandic study 
it is earnestly hoped that the situation that obtains in Iceland 
in the teaching of this phase of the old language of Iceland will 
remedy itself in the not distant future. 

Georce T. FLtom 











IS ELCKERLIJC PRIOR TO EVERYMAN?! 


The texts of the Dutch Elckerlijc and the English Everyman 
morality play are so alike that it is absolutely certain that the 
text of one lay before the author of the other. The only possible 
intermediate version would be some other manuscript than those 
which we possess. This is particularly probable for the Dutch 
manuscript, which appears to contain many scribal errors. 

Both works must have been written in the fifteenth century. 
The Cambridge History of English Literature (v, 53) states of the 
English that: “‘ . . . the earliest printed editions, both undated, 
must belong to the period between 1509 and 1530; but so early 
as 1495 a Dutch translation was printed.” The exact dates of 
the two works, therefore, cannot be shown. The reign of Edward 
IV (1442-83) is usually assumed for the English work. 

It can be seen from the above quotation that the generally 
accepted view in England is that the Dutch work is a translation 
of the English, but this is certainly not true. Dr. Logeman and 
Dr. Kalff have written asserting Dutch priority. Dr. de Raaf 
wrote combatting their arguments and it is his main argument 
that the Cambridge Histery quotes in a footnote on the page 
above-mentioned. Recently a work of Dr. Willems, Elckerlijc 
Studien (1934), which I first saw when my own investigations 
were completed, has also attempted to prove Dutch priority. 

In what follows, I wish, first, to present the argument of Dr. 
de Raaf, which the Cambridge History quotes, and attempt to 
confute it; secondly, to present my own arguments in favor of 
Dutch priority; thirdly, to show Dr. Willems’ best argument. 
In an appendix I would then wish to examine selected arguments 
of all my predecessors in this disputed question, so that the 
English reader may have readily to hand the sum-total of what 
has been said on this question. 

My own arguments differ, in general, from those of my prede- 
cessors, in that they are based largely on the evidence of rhymes 
and formulae rather than on that of ‘better sense’ which has 
been exploited hitherto. The ‘better sense’ argument is weak 
for three reasons: (1) Each person seems to have a different 


1 All references to Elckerlijc have been adjusted as to text and number of 
line to the recent edition of Dr. H. J. E. Endepols, those to Everyman to Dr. 
Logeman’s edition. 
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opinion as to which of two senses is the better. (2) It is not im- 
possible that a translator might hit on better sense than his 
original, especially where the original has to form a rhyme and 
may thus strain the sense somewhat. (3) It is so often possible 
to argue that the text is corrupt as soon as the sense is difficult 
of interpretation. The rhymes and formulae, on the other hand, 
offer something more definite and usually are free from scribal 
errors. 


I, THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY’S ARGUMENT 


In vol. v, p. 53, then, Dr. de Raaf is quoted in translation 
at some length, as follows: 


Everyman, after receiving the last sacrament, says to his fellows (vv. 778): 


‘Now set eche of you on this rodde your honde, 
And shortly folwe me...’ 


where Elckerlijc has (vv. 749 f.); 


‘Slaet an dit roeyken alle u hant 
Ende volghet mi haestelic na desen.’ 


Here, ‘roeyken’ ‘virga’ has been written by a misunderstanding for ‘rodde’ 
‘crux’; it is evident that Everyman-Elckerlijc had in his mind one of those crosses 
for the dying which play an important part in the ‘Ars moriendi’ literature. 


Thus, then, the Cambridge History, quoting Dr. de Raaf. 

The point is that the English work ‘rodde’ can mean both 
‘rod’ and ‘cross,’ whereas the Dutch ‘roeyke’ can only mean 
‘rod.’ Hence the English, having better sense, is the original. 

It seems to me, however, that there must be an error about 
the contention that the mediaeval Dutch word ‘roeyke’ could 
not mean ‘cross.’ I cannot attempt to prove this philologically, 
since my knowledge of the subject is very small. However, there 
exists a strong argument in favor of my belief. 

There is a Latin version of the Everyman story, entitled 
Homulus. This version has been proved by Dr. Logeman, and 
even by Dr. de Raaf himself, to derive definitely from the Dutch 
Elckerlijc and not from the English Everyman. (Its author was a 
Dutchman, Ischyrius, i.e. Christian Sterck.) It is dated 1536, 
and is a fairly literal translation. The line in Homulus which 
renders Elckerlijc (1. 749) runs: 


Omnes hanc manibys contingite crucem. 
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How could Ischyrius have hit upon this word ‘crucem’ if 
‘roeyke’ had not that meaning? Verwijs en Verdams Middel- 
nederlandsch Woordenboek does not, it is true, know the ‘cross’ 
meaning of ‘roeyke,’ but does at least quote a form ‘der crucen 
roede,’ which seems to me to be almost the same thing. Might 
it not be the case that pilgrims, who would be the principal 
persons who carried rods, carried them in the form of crosses— 
in Holland as well as in England? 

Dr. de Raaf knew of this significant line in Homulus, but 
thought he could deal with it in a small footnote, in which he 
attributes the word to pure chance. The Cambridge History 
did not print this footnote. At least it must be admitted that 
Dr. de Raaf’s point is so doubtful, that it is impossible to use 
it as a fundamental argument. 


Il. MY OWN INVESTIGATIONS 


I divide my own arguments as follows: A. The curtailing 
argument. B. Rhyme-scheme argument. C. Settled formulae. 
D. Rhyming-pairs in the interior of lines. E. Errors in transla- 
tion. 


A. The curtailing argument 


Below, I offer several instances where, from the English 
priority view, one must assume the ridiculous, viz., that the 
Dutchman ruled through the end of many pairs of lines of the 
English, and found his rhymes ready-made for him. 


1. Everyman, |. 721: 
Here, in this transytory /yfe for the and me 
The blessyd sacramentes seuen there be. 
Elckerlijc, 1. 690; 


Hier in desen aertschen leven 
Die heylighe sacramenten seven, 


I find it impossible to believe that in these lines, identical 
in form up to the Dutch rhyming words, the Dutchman could 
have worked from the English. Was it not very strange that, 
by removing the tags in both lines, ‘seven’ happened to rhyme 
with ‘leven’? Obviously it was rather the Englishman who added 
the tags, and rhymed weakly with his favorite rhyme in ‘e’. It 
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must be regarded as very singular that a translator of the 
English into French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, even into Ger- 
man, finds no ready-made rhymes here, but precisely a Dutch- 
man! 


2. Everyman, |. 761: 


And some haunteth to womens company 
With unclene /yfe as lustes of lechery. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 732: 


Ende som sitten si bi wiven, 
In onsuverheyt (‘uncleanness’) van liven. 


Is it not most surprising that the process which has been 
observed in the point above is here repeated in identical fashion? 
A ruler through ‘company’ and ‘as lustes of lechery’ and our 
Dutchman discovers his rhymes as if by magic. Our English- 
man again exploits his favorite rhyme in ‘y’. 


3. Everyman, |. 775: 


Blessyd be all they that counceyled me to take it 
And now frendes /et vs go without longer respyte. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 746: 


. .. danc heb diet riet/ (‘May he be thanked who advised it’) 
Nu vrienden, sonder te letten yet. 


Yet a third time, except for the ‘sonder te letten’ transposi- 
tion, a pen-stroke through the endings of the English lines gives 
the Dutch rhymes. The English tag ‘to take it’ rhymes poorly. 
Verse translation would be an easy art if rhymes lay latent in 
this fashion in all originals. 


4. Everyman, 1. 232: 


For in fayth and thou go to hell 
I wyll not forsake thee by the waye 
Ye speke lyke a good frende, I belieue you well. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 212: 
Ick gae met u, al waert in die helle. 
Ghi spreect als een goet gheselle. 
Here is yet one more example of the same process, the only 


difference being that one ruling sufficed to reveal a rhyme with 
the English rhyming word. Who can doubt that in reality it was 
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the Englishman who added his tag “I belieue you well’’? It is 
the absolutely identical nature of the first part of the lines in 
these examples which makes the argument strong, e.g. “Ghi 
spreect als een goet”’ “Ye speke lyke a good.”’ This is observable 
in almost all the preceding examples also. (The word ‘goet’ 
is suppressed in Dr. Endepols’ text, but I have reinstated it from 
Dr. de Raaf’s.) 


5. Everyman, 1. 294: 


But and y had faryed I wolde not a /eft the so 
And as now god spede the in thy iourney 
For from the I wyll departe as fast as I may. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 270: 


Mer haddi ter werelt noch ghebleven (‘geblieben’) 
Ich en hadde u nemmermeer begheven (‘verlassen’) 
Nu moet u ons lieve here geleyden 

Ick wil van u scheyden. 


Not only did the curtailing process once more offer the 
Dutchman his two rhymes in his last two lines by suppression 
of the tags ‘in thy journey’ and ‘as fast as I may,’ but he must 
also be supposed to have hit on the excellent idea of dividing 
the first English line in two and of miraculously finding the 
middle word (‘taryed’) rhyming, when translated, with the (for 
him) last (‘left’). To believe that four consecutive lines would 
offer four such convenient rhymes for a translator is preposter- 
ous. Curiously, it is always the verbs which offer these miracu- 
lous rhymes, the very words which the Germanic languages 
like to use as infinitives and past participles in final position! 


B. Dutch rhyme-schemes 


1. Usually the Dutchman rhymes two lines together; but in 
1. 568 ff. we find six rhymes in ‘-achtich,’ viz. 1. 568 ‘almachtich,’ 
1. 569 ‘voordachtich,’ 1. 571 ‘crachtich,’ 1. 572 ‘voerdachtich,’ 
1. 574 ‘onrachtich,’ 1. 575 ‘delachtich.’ The English priority view 
would suppose that the Dutch translator found it possible so to 
manipulate the English words that not only the first line of 
these six ends with a rhyme which also ends the corresponding 
English line, but even, mirabile dictu, the last of the six (and 
also the third). 
The first pair are: 
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Everyman, |. 597: 
O mary pray to the maker of all thynge 


Elckerlijc, 1. 586: 
O maria, moeder des hemels almachtich. 


(I see in ‘maker of all thynge’ a deliberate analysis of the Dutch 
word, or else the Dutchman summarises the English!) 
The last pair is: 


Everyman, |. 602: 
Of thy sonnes glory to be parte taker 


Elckerlijc, \. 575: 
Maect mi uwes kints rijc delachtich, 


‘Del’ is similar to German ‘Teil,’ and Le Grand Dictionnaire 
Francois-Flameng of 1636 gives for ‘delachtich’ ‘participant.’ 
Verwijs en Verdam’s Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek gives 
‘teilhaftig.’ 

The third pair is: 


Everyman, |. 600: 
For deth assayleth me strongly 


Elckerlijc, |. 571: 
Want nakende (‘nahend’) is mi die doot crachtich. 


The other three rhymes in ‘-achtich’ are by no means tags 
to the sense. Can it seriously be maintained that, after writing 
five lines with such a strong rhyming ending, two of which 
correspond to the English rhyming words, the Dutchman, in 
his last line, could find in a source yet a third rhyme ‘delachtich’ 
presented by the English rhyming-words ‘parte taker’? 

The English rhymes on the other hand are in pairs only and 
very weak. ‘parte taker’ for instance rhymes lamely with 
‘prayer’; ‘strongly’ rhymes with ‘enemy’; ‘thynge’ rhymes with 
‘endynge.’ The rhyming of unaccented final syllables is a trait 
noticeable throughout the English work, particularly that in 
‘y.’ It is obviously the process of a translator in difficulty. The 
‘thynge’ rhyme is also a favorite resort of the Englishman, 
rhyming conveniently with ‘-ing’ suffixes. 

2. Just as strong evidence is offered by the rhyme-scheme in 
Elckerlijc, |. 550 ff. There are this time four rhyming lines in the 
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Dutch, but their evidence is most strong, for al] four rhymes 
appear literally in the English (too in the interior of the line), 
while the English makes horrible botchwork of its rhymes at 
this point. 


Everyman, |. 582: 


O way of ryght wysenes o goodly vysyon 
Whiche descended downe in a vyrgyn pure 
Bycause he wolde eueryman to redeme 
Whiche Adam forfeyted by his disobedyence 
O blessyd godhede electe and hye deuyne. 


Elckerlijc, \. 550: 


O wech der waerheyt! o godlic wesen, 

Die nederquam, uut sijns vader schoot 

In een suver maecht gheresen (‘descended’) 
Om dat ghi elckerlijc wout ghenesen (‘save’) 
Die Adam onterfde bi Yeven rade! 

O heilige triniteyt wutghelesen (‘chosen out’). 


‘Uutghelesen’ and ‘ghenesen’ are the English ‘electe’ and 
‘redeme.’ ‘Gheresen’ repeats ‘nederquam’ and can thus be said 
to be in the English. ‘Wesen’ has obviously given the English 
‘vysyon,’ the translator translating with his ear. Now observe 
the English rhymes: ‘Vysyon’ is supposed to rhyme with 
‘redeme’ and also with ‘deuyne,’ or else there is no attempt to 
rhyme them at all. (“‘Dysobedyence’ has its own rhyme ‘offence,’ 
just after, and ‘pure’ has its ‘fygure,’ just before.) (The Dutch 
rhymes ‘schoot’ and ‘rade’ have also their rhyming lines before 
and after our excerpt respectively.) 

It is surely taxing one’s credulity to the uttermost to suggest 
that, after finding ‘wesen,’ ‘gheresen,’ and ‘ghenesen’ from his 
English source, the Dutchman should, by simply ruling his pen 
through the words ‘and hye deuyne’ in 1. 856 (in his habitual 
curtailing manner!), have arrived at a fourth rhyme for his 
scheme. Rather, it is the Englishman’s tag. 


C. Formulae. 


There are one or two settled formulae in the Dutch, while 
the English corresponding lines show variation. A translator 
would clearly use the freedom which the variety of formula 
offers him to accomodate his rhymes. The text with the constant 
formula is much more probably the origina]. Curiously enough, 
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the lines in question in the English seem always to rhyme with 
lines before them rather than after, showing clearly how they 
were regarded as useful rhyming aids. It is surely quite impos- 
sible to imagine the Dutchman reducing the Englishman’s 
varied phrases to one simple one. 


1. Everyman, |. 407: 
Before the hyghest Iupyter of all. 
Elckerlijc, 1. 373: 


... voerden oversten heere. 


Everyman, |. 494: 
Before Messyas of Ierusalem kynge. 


Elckerlijc, |. 458: 


Voer den oversten heere ... 


Everyman, |. 531: 
Before the blessyd trynytye. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 497: 


Voerden oversten heere. 


Everyman, |. 512: 
Before the redemer of all thynge. 


Elckerlijc, |. 480: 
. .. voer den hoochsten heere. 


Everyman, |. 245: 
Before the hye Iuge adonay. 


Elckerlijc, \. 224: 
Voer den hoochsten coninc almachtich. 


Only my last example from the Dutch shows any change of 
importance from the settled formula. (Actually, it was the 
Dutchman’s first use of the device, and he had not yet arranged 
his phrase to his liking.) No two of the English examples, on 
the other hand, resemble each other at all. ‘Iupyter of all’ 
enabled the Englishman to rhyme with ‘accounte generall’ of 
the line before. ‘Of Ierusalem kynge’ gave a useful rime for 
‘vnderstandynge’ two lines before. ‘Trynytye’ rhymes with lines 
after it, but it is the Englishman’s weak general-utility rhyme. 
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He enjoys the opportunity for two more rhymes with it: ‘hart- 
fully’ and ‘certaynly.’ ‘Of all thynge’ enabled the Englishman to 
rhyme with ‘rekenynge,’ in the line before, again a stock rhyme 
of his. ‘Iuge adonay’ rhymed conveniently with ‘without delaye,’ 
once more in the line before. Obviously the formulae were useful! 
The Dutch, on the other hand, never rhymes ‘heere’ as second 
rhyme. The first, fourth, and fifth examples rhyme the line 
following and the other two are in the middle of their lines. 


2. A list of high personages occurs twice in both Dutch and 
English. The Dutch formula is not quite identical here, but at 
least it has the same rhyming word in each. The Englishman 
again uses the freedom which the formula offers to accommodate 
his rhymes. 


Everyman, |. 126: 
Ne by pope, emperoure kynge duke ne prynces. 


Everyman, |. 713: 


Theyr is no emperour kynge duke ne baron 
Elckerlijc, 1. 110: 


Paeus, hertoghe, coninc noch grave. 


Elckerlijc, \. 682: 
Ten is keyser, coninc, hertoghe, of grave. 


‘Prynces’ rhymes with ‘rychesse’ in the preceding line. 
‘Baron’ rhymes with ‘commysyon’ in the line following. ‘Grave’ 
rhymes, in the first case, with the preceding line (1. 109: ‘have’) 
but when once the formula is established, the rhyme is with the 
line following, |. 683 ‘gave.’ 


3. Thirdly, we have an example not of a formula in words, 
but in grammatical form. In a certain passage the formula ‘o’+ 
adjective+noun is retained throughout in the Dutch, but is 
dropped in the English after the fifth use and becomes ‘o’+ 
noun-+ ‘and’-+ noun. 


Everyman, \. 581, 582, 589, 590: 


O eternal god o heuenly fygure 

O way of ryght wysenes o goodly vysyon 
...O ghostly treasure o raunsomer and redemer 
Of all the worlde hope and conductor. 
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Elckerlijc, |. 549, 550, 558, 589: 


O levende leven! o hemels broot! 

O wech der waerheyt! o godlic wesen, 
. . .O godlije tresor! o coninclijc scat! 
O alder werelt toeverlaet! 


Surely, too, it is no fluke that the English last line begins 
with ‘Of.’ The initial vowel of this is a relic of the Dutch for- 
mula, which can be seen in the last line of the Dutch. 


D. Rhyming pairs 


A translator of a rhymed work would obviously have diffi- 
culty in finding, in the lines of his original, words, which, when 
translated, rhymed in his own language. I have traced at one 
point in the Elckerlijc version a passage of eighty lines in which 
the Dutch version has no less than ten pairs of lines whose 
rhymes are to be found in the English lines. I obviously include 
only those cases where both rhymes are in the English. Of my 
ten cases, five are, perhaps, especially significant, as both the 
words which rhyme in the Dutch occur in the interior of the 
English line. I feel that the persuasiveness of this argument 
rests largely on the number of instances shown. In this case one 
quarter of the Dutch rhymes of the selected passage of eighty 
lines consist of rhyming pairs from the English text. (Doubtless 
there are many other single rhyming words of the English in 
the eighty lines.) Not only is the argument persuasive in regard 
to Dutch priority, but it is also an indirect compliment to the 
Dutch poet, inasmuch as his rhyming words are proved to be 
generally not mere tags but essential parts of the sense which a 
translator felt obliged to retain. I think it will prove very diffi- 
cult to find examples where the English contains pairs of rhymes 
to be found in the interior of Dutch lines. 

My eighty lines begin with Elckerlijc, |. 612: 


1. Everyman, |. 635: 


I wepe for very swetenes of loue 
Be no more sad but euermore reioyce 


Elckerlijc, 1. 612: 


In rechter oetmoedigher blijscap soet 
En slaet niet meer hebt goeten moet. 


The English rhymes, on the contrary, are not in Dutch. 
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‘loue’ rhymes with ‘aboue,’ and ‘reioyce’ with ‘voyce,’ (not in 
the Dutch). 


2. Everyman, |. 637 (the very next line): 


God seeth thy lyvynge in his trone aboue 
Put on this garment to thy behove. 


Elckerlijc, \. 614: 


God siet u leven inden throone 
doet an (‘put on’) dit cleet tuwen Joone. 


3. Everyman, |. 647: 


It pleasyth god passynge well 
Eueryman wyll you were it for your hele? 


Elckerlijc, 1. 620: 
Het sal gode alte wel (‘allzu gut’) behaghen (‘please’) 
Elckerlijc wilt dat cleet aendraghen. 


Of the English rhyming pair only ‘well’ is in the Dutch. 
‘For your hele’ is a tag, of the Englishman’s. 


4. Everyman, |. 652: 
Good dedes haue we clere oure rekenynge 
Than I trust we nede not fere. 
Elckerlijc, 1. 626: 
Duecht, hebdi ons rekeninghe claer 
So en heb ic ghenen vaer (‘fear’). 
5. Everyman, |. 655: 


Now frendes let vs not parte in twayne... 
Yet must thou /ede with the 
Thre persones .. . 


Elckerlijc, |. 628: 


Op vrienden, en wilt van mi niet sceyden 
. .. Ghi (‘you’) moet noch met u leyden 
Drie personen . . . 


‘Twayne’ rhymes in the English with ‘certayne.’ Neither are 
in the Dutch. 


6. Everyman, |. 658: 
Thre persones of great mryght 
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—Who shulde they be? 
—Dyscressyon and strengthe they hyght. 


Elckerlijc, |. 630: 


Drie personen van groeter macht 
—Wie souden si wesen?—Wijsheit ende u cracht 
(‘Kraft’). 
Obviously, ‘cracht,’ as one of the allegorical persons in the 
play, has much better right to rhyme with ‘macht’ than the tag 
‘they hight,’ (which is, of course, not in the Dutch). 


7. Everyman, |. 669: 


Dyscressyon strengthe, my fyue wylttes and beautye 
Here at your wyll we be redy. 


Elckerlijc, |. 639: 


Wijsheyt, cracht, scoonheyt ende vijf sinnen 
Hier sijn wi alle tot uwer minnen. 


The English rhyme ‘beautye’ is in the Dutch, of course, but 
not the second rhyme ‘redy.’ Another instance of the English- 
man’s favorite rhyme in ‘y.’ 


8. Everyman, |. 679: 


I gyue the laude that I haue hether brought 
Strength dyscressyon beaute and fyue wyttes lac i nought. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 648: 
U love ic, dat ic dus heb gebracht 
(‘I praise thee (God) because I have thus brought’) 
Vroescap, scoonheyt, vijf sinnen ende cracht. 


The abnormal length of the English second line is, obviously, 
caused by the necessity to include all the four allegorical figures 
of the Dutch line and at the same time to rhyme with ‘brought.’ 
Hence the very lame tag ‘lac I nought.’ Curtail the English 
second line, and a rearrangement of the persons mentioned 
offers the rhyme. The example is very similar to those ridiculed 
above, in the first section. 


9. Everyman, |. 711: 


We wyll all abyde you here 
Ye everyman hye you that ye redy were. 
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Elckerlijc, \. 681: 


Wi sullen alle nae u verbeyden 
Jae elckerlijc gaet u bereyden. 


In this case one can almost read the Dutch rhyming-words 
in the actual letters of the English corresponding words, and 
yet both these English words happen to be in the middle of the 
line. How could a translator expect such good fortune? The 
English rhyming-words are not in the Dutch, neither ‘here’ nor 
‘were.’ 


10. The tenth example concerns Everyman |. 721 and Elcker- 
lijc 1. 690, and has already been given under section A, where it 
is point 1. We have thus ten cases starting from Elckerlijc, 1. 
612, and ending at 1. 691. Doubtless a study of the remainder 
of the poem would reveal many others. 


E. Translation errors 


These last arguments are not so strong as the preceding, 
since it is necessary first to persuade that an error has been 
made, and this is largely a matter of probability rather than 
proof. I quote them, however, as they are perhaps interesting 
in themselves. This method of proof is the one usually adopted 
by Dr. Logeman. 


1. Everyman, |. 315: 
I beleue that they wyll do so 
For kynde wyll crepe where it may not go. 
Elckerlijc, \. 288: 


Want men doet int ghemeen ghewach, 
(‘for one makes commonly mention of the fact that . . .”) 
dattet bloet cruypet daert niet wel gaen en mach. 


‘Want’ besides meaning the conjunction ‘for’ could be associ- 
ated with the verb ‘wanen’ ‘to believe,’ and appears in Elckerlijc 
1. 405 (and often elsewhere): 


waendi dat ic u bin? 


Everyman, |. 437: 
What wenest thou that I am thyne? 


On the evidence of these latter two lines, it must be admitted 
that there would be a temptation for sixteenth century English- 
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men to translate ‘want’ by ‘believe’ which scarcely exists for a 
modern translator, since the verb ‘to ween’ is now almost for- 
gotten. I imagine then that the Englishman proceeded to argue: 
‘I believe that men do’ from the next two words in the Dutch 
line ‘men doet,’ and thus ‘that they will do so.’ Very often in 
these arguments about errors attempts are made to invert the 
argument and show that it could have happened in the reverse 
way. Such an attempt cannot be proved here, for the English- 
man did not write but only thought, the word ‘ween,’ which, 
had it been written, a Dutchman could conceivably have con- 
fused with the conjunction ‘want’; our Englishman chose to 
write the synonym ‘beleue’ which ailows of no confusion. 


2. Everyman, 1. 101: 


To gyue a rekenynge longer layser I craue 
This blynde mater trubleth my wytte. 


Elckerlijc, |. 81: 


. . . Hoe sal ic dat verstaen? 
Rekeninghe? wat salt bedien? 
(‘What may reckoning mean’) 


The Englishman has inverted the order of the two lines. He 
has then evidently associated ‘bedien’ with the English word 
‘bide,’ ‘wait,’ and thus hit on his idea of ‘longer layser’ for 
producing the reckoning . . . “Reckoning must wait!” 


3. Everyman, |. 76: 
He that loueth ryches I wyll stryke with my darte. 


Elckerlijc, |. 61: 
Voer god aenbidt hi deertsche goet. 


‘deertsche’ shows the definite article joined to the word for 
‘earthly’ and I think this has defeated the Englishman who has 
thus wildly hit upon his idea with the ‘dart,’ which he doubtless 
had from illustrations of the Dutch work, such as can be seen 
in Dr. Endepols’ edition. 

This completes my arguments. I hope, like Dr. Willems in 
his Elckerlijc Studien, to have said the last word in this disputed 
issue. I regard my arguments as complementary to those of Dr. 
Willems, who has naturally been able to attack the problem 
more from a philological point of view. I am doubtful, however, 
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whether the philological arguments offer clearer proofs than the 
rhyming ones. 

I wish to quote what I regard as Dr. Willems’ best argument 
in conclusion. 


Ill. DR. WILLEMS’ BEST ARGUMENT 


Everyman, |. 312: 
My true frende shew to me your mynde. 


Elckerlijc, \. 191: 


Lieve elckerlijc, ontdect mi uwen moet 
Ick blive u bi tot in die doot. 


Dr. Willems has found a rhyme ‘noot’ in his newly discovered 
MS.M. of the Dutch. This he substitutes, no doubt rightly, for 
the ‘moet’ of the normal manuscripts, and of Dr. Endepols’ 
text. Dr. Willems then argues that the Englishman had a faulty 
manuscript of the Dutch in which ‘noot’ which rhymed per- 
fectly with ‘doot’ had become changed to ‘moet.’ (‘oe’ in Dutch 
would be pronounced as ‘oo’ in the English boot, whereas ‘oo’ 
has the sound of long ‘o’ as in the German ‘Boot’.) The English- 
man then translated ‘moet’ ‘mind.’ Dr. Willems’ argument is 
persuasive. However it can still be argued that ‘show me your 
mind’ makes just as good sense as ‘show me your need’ and the 
point about rhyming imperfection would need other examples 
to make it definite proof. 

It will be noted that if this argument of Dr. Willems carries 
persuasion it does so chiefly because he has here, contrary to 
his usual custom, used the evidence of the rhymes. 


APPENDIX 


The arguments of Dr. de Raaf, Dr. Logeman, Dr. Kalff, 
and Dr. Willems recapitulated (excepting two which have been 
shown elsewhere). 


A. DR. DE RAAF’S ARGUMENTS 


One of these has been shown above. The remainder can be 
dismissed, I think, fairly readily. 


1. Everyman, |. 178: 
But to the harte sodenly I shall smyte. 
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Elckerlijc, \. 156: 
Ick slae den sulcken terstont int crijt. 


Dr. de Raaf is surprised that Death is here, in the Dutch, 
represented as a warrior fighting in the lists (‘crijt’), and admires 
the simplicity of the English ‘to the harte.’ The English may be 
‘better sense’ but there is nothing incredible about the Dutch 
idea. Dr. de Raaf says ‘incredibile dictu.’ Death has a spear in 
the illustrations, so why not armour and a horse? In any case 
the fact that the Dutchman’s word ‘crijt’ appears as second 
rhyme is enough to explain any strained sense. He had to rhyme 
with ‘tijt,’ and the situation forced him to use ‘crijt.’ 


2. Everyman, |. 401: 


Syr and ye in the worlde haue trouble or aduersyte 
Than can I helpe you to remedye shortely. 

It is another dysease that grevyth me 

In this worlde it is not I tell soo. 


Elckerlijc, \. 367: 


Hebdi ter werelt eenich letten 
Dat sal ic u beteren. 
Tes al een ander smette. 
Ten is niet ter werelt, wilt mi verstaen. 


The first two lines of each quotation is by Goods, and the 
answer by Everyman. Dr. de Raaf’s point is that to ‘heal a 
disease’ makes ‘better sense’ than the Dutchman’s ‘bettering a 
stain.’ But does ‘smette’ necessarily mean ‘stain’? According to 
Verdam’s dictionary ‘smette’ can mean ‘a bodily defect espe- 
cially of the eyes.’ Furthermore Homulus translates this line: 
‘Est quo aliud animi discrucior.’ The author of Homulus has 
evidently read ‘smette’ in the Englishman’s sense. ‘Smette’ 
is again a second rhyme, a fact which can account for any 
strained sense. See also Dr. Kalff’s points (2), below, for a 
second ‘smette’ point. 


3. Everyman, |. 888: 
Now hath he suffred that we all shall endure. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 857: 
Hi heeft leden dat wij alle moeten gelden. 
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Dr. de Raaf argues that ‘gelden’ means ‘to be worth,’ and 
that the English makes ‘better sense.’ Verdam’s Dictionary, 
however, gives as one meaning of ‘gelden’ ‘to suffer for the sins 
of others’ and quotes the Biblical: ‘Hem die galt der sonden 
boete.’ One thinks too immediately of the German ‘entgelten’ 
which has also this meaning. 


4. Everyman, |. 557: 


And a precyous Iewell I wyll gyue the 
Called penaunce voyder of aduersytye. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 524: 


Oec sal ic u gheven een juweelken rene, 
dat penitencie heet alleene. 


Dr. de Raaf attacks the ‘stopwoord’ ‘alleene,’ which he says 
was used for the rhyme. Of course he is right. But that does not 
prove the Dutch author a translator. The English text swarms 
with examples of rhyming tags, as can be seen in my examples 
above, yet these would not of themselves prove Dutch priority. 
It seems to me that ‘voyder of aduersytye,’ in this very example, 
is little better than a tag. 


5. Everyman, |. 115: 


I am dethe that no man dredeth 

For eueryman I rest and none spareth 
For it is goddes commaundement 
That all to me sholde be obedyent. 


Elckerlijc, |. 99: 


Ick ben die doot, die niemant en spaert, 
Maer elckerlijc sal bi 
Gods beveele doen rekeninghe mi. 


Dr. de Raaf maintains that, in the Dutch, Death is almost 
apologising to Elckerlijc for having to ask him to come to God, 
instead of ordering him to do so. ‘Elckerlijc sal’ means ‘is to.’ 
It seems to me a splitting of hairs to regard ‘sal’ as insufficiently 
strong. Death puts his order politely, that is all. 


6. Everyman, |. 72: 
Lord I wyll in the worlde go ren ouer all. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 57: 


Ick wil ter werelt gaen regneren. 
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Dr. de Raaf is here attempting to turn one of Dr. Logeman’s 
arguments against himself. There has clearly been some error, 
either of the Englishman or of the Dutchman, in understanding 
the verbs ‘ren,’ ‘regneren.’ Dr. Logeman finds it more natural 
that the devil should want to ‘rule over all’ and Dr. de Raaf 
that he should wish to ‘run over all,’ because he is a messenger. 
I think there is little to choose between the two. The point well 
shows the futility of the ‘better sense’ argument. 


B. DR. LOGEMAN’S ARGUMENTS 


These have been reduced from 13 to the 6 which seem to me 
most important, and arranged in a different order. 


1. Dr. Logeman’s point 13. 


Everyman, |. 899: 


Now shalt thou into the heuenly spere 
Vnto the whiche all ye shall cume 
That lyveth well before the day of dome. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 868: 


Nu voer icse in des hemels pleyne, 
Daer wi alle moeten ghemeene 
In comen groot ende cleene. 


I regard this as Dr. Logeman’s best argument. ‘Moeten’ 
usually means ‘must,’ but here, in the Dutch, Dr. Logeman 
regards it as having optative force: ‘Into which may we all 
come.’ (Compare mediaeval German ‘miieze’.) Dr. Logeman 
confirms by the Latin Homulus: ‘Quo omnes vos pervenire 
cupio.’ It has been still further confirmed by Dr. Willems’ 
new manuscript M, which reads: ‘Daer u God wille jonnen 
alle gemeyne’ (‘jonnen’=‘génnen’ ‘grant’). Dr. Logeman pro- 
ceeds to argue that the Englishman had to add his line: “That 
lyveth well,’ to limit the word ‘all,’ because, by his misreading 
of the Dutch ‘moeten’ as ‘must’ (‘shall’), he had written the 
ridiculous, viz. that we all must go to heaven. 


2. Dr. Logeman’s point 3. 


Everyman, |. 155: 


Shall I haue no company fro this vale terestyall 
Of myne aqueyntaunce that waye me to /ede. 
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Elckerlijc, \. 136: 


En soudic niemant cleyn noch groot 
Daer moghen /eyden had ict te doene. 


Dr. Logeman seems to me to be on very safe ground when 
he asserts that the Englishman formed his word ‘to lede’ on a 
misunderstanding of the Dutch ‘leyden.’ It is an obvious trap 
for an Englishman. ‘Leyden’ does not mean ‘to lede’ but ‘to 
accompany,’ cf. German ‘begleiten.’ Once again Homulus proves 
this: ‘Sed fas ne est comitari quemquam.’ Dr. Logeman then 
proceeds to argue that Everyman did not want a guide to 
heaven, but a companion. What he felt was loneliness. Dr. de 
Raaf admits this: “Zonder twyfel ware de vraag van Everyman 
om een ‘guide’ hier niet van pas.” He then tries to get out of the 
difficulty by explaining that the English ‘to lede’ means rather 
‘to accompany me in such a way as to help me’—‘om mij (tot 
bijstand) te begeleiden.’ This seems to me forced. 


3. Dr. Logeman’s point 5. 


Everyman, |. 257: 


So I sayde certeynly 
But such pleasures be set asyde the sothe to say. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 237: 


Dat soudic seker, maer sulc ghevaert 
Es wut ghesteken, plats metten ronsten. 


To judge by the critical remarks on these lines, the Dutch 
text is here rather corrupt, so that they do not form good 
material for argument. Dr. Logeman translated the second line 
‘but the road (‘ghevaert’) is rough forsooth (‘plats’) with un- 
evenness.’ This he based on Homulus: 


At nunc me terret formidulosa conditio 
Et ancipites viarum anfractus. 


Dr. Logeman regards the Englishman’s ‘set asyde’ as an 
error from ‘uut ghesteken,’ and he may well be right. 

Homulus has also an explanation for the first line ‘Ita me 
Hercle fecissem,’ which means “Thus I would certainly have 
done’ (viz. ‘gone to hell with you’). The Dutch ‘soudic’ is, 
in this light, elliptic. However, Dr. Willems suggests that 
the Dutch manuscript is corrupt and should be ‘seidic,’ and 
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he is probably right. The magic words ‘corrupt text’ will destroy 
any ‘better sense’ argument. 


4. Dr. Logeman’s point 1. 
Everyman, |. 22: 


I perceyue ... 
How that all creatures be to me unkynde 
Lyuynge without drede in worldly prosperyte. 


Elckerlijc, \. 1: 


Ick dle... 
Dat al, dat is int smenschen persone 
Leeft uut vresen, onbekent. 


Here again such uncertainty exists as to the meaning of the 
Dutch ‘onbekent’ that it is impossible to build a strong argu- 
ment. Dr. Logeman regarded it as ‘without having confessed 
their sins’ (‘bekennen’=‘to confess’) and saw the Englishman’s 
‘unkynde’ as an error. Dr. de Raaf looks at the question in the 
opposite way, and regards ‘onbekent’ as ‘stupid’ or ‘ungrateful.’ 
Dr. Willems regards it as meaning ‘not knowing,’ and substi- 
tutes ‘an’ for ‘uut’ before ‘vresen,’ thus: ‘ignorant of fear.’ I 
feel rather doubtful of this last, in view of the English ‘Lyuynge 
without drede’ which matches ‘Leeft uut vresen’ and fits the 
sense so well. I cannot offer any argument here, where philo- 
logical knowledge is required. However, it seems to be, from a 
study of the rhyme situation, that the English priority view 
expects a lot from the Dutchman. The ‘verblent’ line is all in 
the English, ‘so blynde.’ The ‘onbekent’ line is there also. Our 
Dutchman must be supposed to summarise the English line 
concerning ‘unkynde’: ‘be to me unkynde’ into one word ‘on- 
bekent,’ and miraculously find that it rhymes with ‘verblent.’ 


5. Dr. Logeman’s point 8. 


Everyman |. 435: 
Lo now I was deceyued or I was ware. 


Elckerlijc, |. 404: 
Ay lazen! god, ic ken dat weer is (‘Alas! 
O God! I acknowledge that it is true.’) 
Dr. Logeman sees an error from the Dutch ‘waer’ to the 
English ‘ware,’ but Dr. de Raaf sees the error the other way 
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round, and this renders the argument unconvincing. Dr. Loge- 
man is, doubtless, right. 


6. Dr. Logeman’s point 10. 


Everyman, |. 585: 
. . . Whiche Adam forfeyted by his dysobedyens. 


Elckerlijc, \. 554: 
. .. Die Adam onterfde bi yeven rade. 


The word ‘yeven’ would not have occurred to the English- 
man to be the proper name Eve—‘by Eve’s advice.’ This line 
certainly sounds more like the original than the English, but 
one cannot call the argument decisive. One cannot argue from 
what is omitted, because it might have been omitted deliber- 
ately. 

It can be seen that Dr. Logeman’s methods have relied 
chiefly on finding errors from the one language to the other. 
This method has the drawback that the errors could usually 
quite feasibly have been committed in the reverse direction. 
This, however, is not true of point 1 above, where the English- 
man may have thought ‘must’ but actually wrote ‘shall,’ a 
fact which renders the turning round of the argument against 
its maker impossible. It can be seen that in all the other points 
the issue rests really only on ‘better sense.’ 


C. DR. KALFF’S ARGUMENTS 


These have been reduced from 4 to 3 and rearranged. 


1. Dr. Kalff’s point 3. 
Everyman, |. 563: 


To remembre thy sauyoure was scurged for the 
With sharpe scurges and suffered it pacyently 

So must y or thou scape that paynful pylgrymage 
Knowlege hym and kepe hym in this vyage. 


Elckerlijc, \. 530: 


Peyst, dat ons here oec was geslaghen (‘Think on the 
fact that our Lord . . .’) 
Met geesselen, dat hi woude verdraghen 


Recht voer sijn pelgrimagie stranghe. 
Kennisse hout hem in desen ganghe. 
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Dr. Kalff shows that the line in the English ‘So must y or 
thou scape that paynful pylgrymage’ is nonsense. To make 
sense it would have to offer the opposite: ‘before thou embark 
upon...’ Dr. Kalff says the Englishman has failed to under- 
stand the reference ‘sijn pelgrimagie’ as being to Christ’s death, 
and has therefore fallen back on a cliché which he had used in 
1. 68, 9. 


A pylgrymage he must on hym take 
Which he in no wyse may escape. 


Dr. Raaf wishes to believe that the English text here shows 
a corrupt form. ‘Scape’ should read ‘stape’ and would then mean 
‘embark upon.’ ‘Stape’ does mean ‘to go’ in Mediaeval English, 
but I cannot find that it was ever used transitively as Dr. de 
Raaf would use it: ‘to stape a pylgrymage.’ It merely has the 
value of the modern ‘to step.’ In Ferumbras for instance, |. 
5795: 

And subpe stape into pis water clere. 


2. Dr. Kalff’s point 2. 
Everyman, |. 527: 


And whan he hath brought the there 
Where thou shalte heale the of thy smarte. 


Elckerlijc, |. 492: 


Als si u gheleit heeft sonder letten 
Daer ghi u suveren sult van smetien. 


When discussing Dr. de Raaf’s points, it was mentioned that 
there was a second ‘smette’ point. If Dr. de Raaf could claim 
any advantage of ‘better sense’ there, which is doubtful, he 
certainly cannot claim it here. Good Deeds is here telling Every- 
man what Confession will do for him. Now, the obvious function 
of confession is to ‘cleanse,’ surely, not to ‘heale.’ Moreover, two 
other arguments could be applied to this point. The first is that 
the ‘smetten’—‘letten’ rime is not one which the Dutchman 
uses under compulsion. On the contrary it is a stock rhyme of 
his. Besides the two examples shown there is a third one, I. 
381, and yet another case where ‘smetten’ is used alone in the 
middle of a line. The second argument, more powerful, rests 
on the fact that the Dutchman, in both Dr. de Raaf’s example 
and in Dr. Kalff’s, used ‘smetten,’ while the Englishman wrote, 
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in the one case, ‘dysease,’ and, in the other, ‘smarte.’ If there 
has been an error between the similarly sounding ‘smette’ and 
‘smarte,’ obviously it can only have been made by the English- 
man because ‘smarte’ did not stand in the text from which the 
Dutchman could have made his error. Once again, the author 
with the settled formula is the original. 


3. Dr. Kalff’s point 4. 


Everyman, |. 694: 


My frendes herken what I wyll tell 

I pray god rewarde you in his heuenly spere 
Now herken all that be here 

For I wyll make my testament. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 663: 


Dit sijn die vrienden, die niet en faelgieren, 
dat lone hem god, die hemelsche vader! 

Nu hoort mijn vrienden alle gader: 

Ick wil gaen stellen mijn testament. 


The English has in its first and third line a repetition ‘My 
frendes herken’—‘Now herken all,’ which seems pointless. The 
Dutch has in both the corresponding lines the word ‘vriende,’ 
although each line in the Dutch contains a distinctly different 
idea. Dr. Kalff shows that the Englishman’s eye caught the 
word ‘vriende’ in each line, wrote the idea of the third line in 
the first, and, to avoid an absolutely identical line, omitted 
‘vriende’ there. The argument is explanatory rather than 
decisive. 


D. DR. WILLEMS’ ARGUMENTS 


The most persuasive of these has been quoted above at the 
end of my own arguments. The remaining twelve are here stated, 
rearranged. 

I agree with Dr. Willems’ conclusions and believe that in 
almost every case he states what is the truth, but I am not 
certain that they would convince an ardent supporter of the 
English priority view (except, perhaps, for the one shown 
above). 

My reason, in general, for believing this, is that Dr. Willems 
finds that ‘De secuurste methode . . . bestaat in het onderzoeken 
of een von beide werken soms corrupteelen weergeeft.’ I do not 
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believe that the proof of the existence of corrupt forms neces- 
sarily shows priority. The Dutch text, which is prior, has doubt- 
less many corrupt forms, because we have not the original Dutch 
manuscript. Doubtless in some cases the English might have a 
better form than the Dutch, as, for instance, in the ‘seidic’ 
‘soudic’ point (Eickerlijc, 1. 237). This fact would, according to 
Dr. Willems’ method of proof establish English priority! If 
both English and Dutch texts are corrupt, corrupt forms cannot 
establish priority. The truth about the ‘seidic’ point is, of course, 
that the English derived from a Dutch manuscript which, for 
this one point, was nearer the Dutch original version than are 
the extant Dutch manuscripts. 

Dr. Willems’ arguments seem to me to hinge not so much on 
‘corrupt forms’ as on ‘better sense,’ because this is invariably 
needed to establish that a form is corrupt. It is thus nearly 
always a case of basing a probability on a probability. Dr. 
Logeman has already disposed of the ‘better sense’ method in 
the following words: ‘... that the English text shows lines 
which seem unintelligible, whereas the corresponding passages 
in the Dutch text give perfect sense ... . But these arguments 
constitute after all no proof. They may make the case more 
probable or less unlikely.’ I except from this criticism of Dr. 
Willems’ method his ‘noot’ point, already discussed, which uses 
the evidence of the rhyme, as does also point 10 below, and his 
point about ‘Thy’ in no. 11 below which depends on ‘formula’ 
evidence. 


1. Everyman, |. 235: 


I shall deserue it and I maye 
(answer): I speke of no deseruynge. 


Elckerlijc, \. 214: 


Ic sal u dancken, als ich best kan. 
(answer): Daer en is gheen dancken aen. 


Dr. Willems reads ‘dancken’ in the first line as ‘to pay back’ 
and bases his argument on the ‘s’ which in his new manuscript 
terminates the word ‘sal.’ However, the English makes excellent 
sense, whereas the Dutch ‘dancken’ is disputed by scholars 
(Dr. Logeman understands it as ‘thank by deeds’), so that the 
point hardly seems persuasive. 
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The fact that ‘deserve’ is a corrupt form which can be found 
in von Gennep’s Low German Homulus as ‘verdinen’ could be 
used by an English priority supporter as evidence that the 
English is prior to the Dutch. He could maintain that von 
Gennep had a manuscript which, in this point, was nearer to 
the English original than the normal Dutch ones. 


2. Everyman, |. 463: 


O to whom shall i make my mone 
For to go with me. 


Elckerlijc, \. 427: 


Och wien sal ict dan claghen 
Mede te gaen in desen groten last? 


Another manuscript shows ‘gewaghen’ (‘to mention’) as 
alternative for ‘claghen.’ Dr. Logeman suggested ‘gevraghen’ 
and Dr. Willems takes this up, asserting ‘claghen’ and the Eng- 
lish to be corrupt forms. I believe that he is right, but it cannot 
be denied that the English makes excellent sense, ‘bewail the 
fact that,’ and that Dr. Logeman’s form is only hypothesis. To 
argue priority on it would be building a belief on a thing which 
itself is only a belief. 


3. Everyman, |. 649: 


Now blessyd be Iesu maryes sonne 
For now haue I on true contrycyon. 


Elckerlijc, |. 623: 


Soe wil ic berouwenisse ontfaen, 
Om dat god dit cleet heeft so weert. 


Dr. Willems shows that the English omits to mention that 
contrition is a garment and that his new manuscript also omits 
the word ‘cleet.’ Hence, the English has here a corrupt form. 
However, every reader would assume contricion to be a garment 
from the verb ‘haue on,’ so that a Dutchman translating would 
be only doing the obvious to insert the word ‘cleet.’ An English 
priority supporter could regard the English and the new manu- 
script as more normal forms and the Elckerlijc normal form as 
an expansion of it. 


4. Everyman, |. 757: 
Which God theyr sauyour do bye and sell. 
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Elckerlijc, |. 726: 


Hier om dat sinte peter lijdt, 

dat si alle zijn vermaledijt, 

die god copen oft vercopen 

Ende daer af ghelt nemen met hoopen. 


The new manuscript M has ‘se’ meaning ‘them,’ viz. the 
sacraments, mentioned in line 723. Dr. Willems regards this as 
the true form and the ‘god’ of the normal Dutch texts and of 
the English as corrupt forms. However, it cannot be denied that 
‘God’ makes excellent sense. 


5. Everyman, |. 291: 


And comforte me tyll I come without the towne. 


Elckerlijc, \. 267: 


Doet mi uut gheleye, maect mi moet, 
Tot voer die poerte. 


Dr. Willems reads ‘poerte’ as ‘the door of the grave.’ The 
word can mean ‘stad’—‘town,’ however, as Dr. Willems himself 
shows. He regards the Englishman as having misread the Dutch 
meaning. The English does, however, make excellent sense. 
Everyman’s journey would naturally take him out of the town 
and he could desire company thus far. 


6. Everyman, |. 394: 


I lye here in corners trussed and pyled so hye. 


Elckerlijc, |. 360: 


. . . Ick legge hier in muten 
Versockelt, vermost, als ghi mi siet, 
Vertast, vervuylt; ic en kan mi niet 
Verporren. 


Dr. Willems argues that the Englishman did not understand 
the words ‘versockelt’ ‘vermost’ and ‘vervuylt,’ and therefore 
left them out. However, it is impossible to argue on what is 
missing in a text, one can only argue on what is present. The 
argument is two-edged and could be used for all the difficult 
English words which happen not to be in the Dutch. I admit 
that the way the Dutchman here enjoys the ‘ver’ formula does 
look original, but it could 4 la rigueur have been invented by a 
translator. 
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7. Everyman, |. 340: 


Also of yll dedes that I haue vsed 
In my tyme syth lyfe was me lente. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 310: 


Ende wat ic heb bedreven 
den tijt, gheleent ende niet ghegheven. 


Dr. Willems argues that ‘time’ being ‘lent’ makes ‘better 
sense’ than ‘life’ being ‘lent,’ but I think this is disputable. 
‘Lyfe’ is merely a space of ‘time.’ 


8. Everyman goes away for the sacrament and is absent for 
forty lines in the Dutch, but only nineteen in the English. Dr. 
Willems argues that nineteen lines is not time enough. I do 
not think that mediaeval playwrights studied such points so 
realistically. I should say that even forty lines would be insufh- 
cient in many churches. 


9. Everyman, |. 817: 


Ye be olde ynough I vnderstande 
Your pylgrymage to take on hande. 


Elckerlijc, 1. 790: 


Ick heb u verre ghenoech gheleyt. 
Oec sidi oudt ghenoech, ic waen 
U pelgrimagie alleen te gaen. 


Dr. Willems shows that the word ‘alleen’ in the Dutch, 
which is omitted from the English, makes a perfectly natural 
contrast to the ‘gheleyt’ idea in the first line. He is doubtless 
right, but the English conveys the idea if it does not express it. 
A Dutchman translating the English could have inserted the 
word ‘alleen.’ It must be emphasised once more that one cannot 
argue from what is lacking in a text but only from what is there. 


10. Everyman, |. 663: 


Your fyue wyttes as for your councellers. 


Elckerlijc, |. 633: 


U vijf sinnens als u beraders. 


‘Beraders’ rhymes with ‘alle gader,’ which suggests to Dr. 
Willems that the original Dutch form was the singular ‘berader,’ 
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five wits being regarded as one allegorical personage. The 
English and Dutch normal versions would then show a corrupt 
form. As this example is based on rhyme it does offer prob- 
ability. However, we are basing a probability on a probability, 
since no form ‘berader’ is in existence, and secondly, surely the 
word ‘your’ in front of ‘five wits’ complicates the situation. In 
English, at least, it seems to me impossible to regard ‘Your 
five wits’ as a singular, whereas ‘Five wits’ alone could pass as 
singular. 


11. Everyman, |. 660: 


Dyscressyon and strengthe they hyght 
And thy beautye may not abyde behynde. 


Elckerlijc, \. 631: 


. .. Wijsheyt ende u cracht 
U scoonheit en mach niet achter bliven. 


Dr. Willems shows that ‘thy’ appears before only one allegor- 
ical figure in the English, but ‘u’ before two in the Dutch. This 
suggests to him that there were originally three and that the 
initial ‘w’ of ‘Wijsheit’ in the first of the three was the reason 
(by slurring) for disappearance of the first ‘u.’ If Dr. Willems 
had a text with three ‘u’ forms I should consider the argument 
powerful. But again it is conjecture upon conjecture. The addi- 
tional point that Dr. Willems makes, that the Latin Homulus 
has only one ‘tua,’ suggesting that it used the same corrupt 
manuscript as the English, might serve as readily to prove 
English priority as Dutch. It may be noted that this point 
compares with the formula method of proof. 


12. Finally, Dr. Willems reproduces two of Dr. Logeman’s 
points (nos. 1 and 3 of my arrangement) and adds something to 
them, without, however, mentioning their origin. 

The first of these has already been mentioned, viz. that Dr. 
Willems’ new manuscript offers him ‘jonnen’ in support of Dr. 
Logeman’s ‘moeten’ argument. The second is Dr. Willems’ addi- 
tion to the ‘uut ghesteken’ point. He emphasises that ‘ghevaert’ 
would be a difficult word for the Englishman to understand and 
that this would account for his deviation from the Dutch, and 
adds that, if one imagines the Dutchman translating, ‘pleasures’ 
would be an easy word to understand and would not account for 
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the Dutchman’s deviation. Once again it must be emphasised 
that one cannot argue from what the Englishman did not write. 
Perhaps he or the Dutchman chose to ‘deviate.’ Dr. Willems 
understands Dr. Logeman’s ‘uut ghesteken’ line differently, but 
that is unimportant for the argument. Dr. Logeman’s ‘uut 
ghesteken’—‘set asyde’ point carries some conviction, whether 
the rest of the line bore the sense he gave it or not. 

The above points have been arranged so as to end (except 
for no. 12) with the more persuasive points. Point 11 does offer 
a great deal of probability, and the ‘noot’ point given at the 
end of my own arguments is also persuasive. 

Dr. Willems concludes with a general argument in which he 
states that, had the English been prior, one would have expected 
his newly found manuscript to throw light on the English, 
providing it were not a derivative manuscript from the normal 
Dutch ones. In reality it does not throw much light, but just 
shows enough forms nearer to the English than the normal 
Dutch to show that it is not a dependent manuscript from the 
Dutch. This evidence is, however, not conclusive. General evi- 
dence can hardly hope to be. An English priority supporter 
could say that the few forms where the new manuscript is 
nearer the English show that this manuscript was just this little 
amount closer to the English original. I cannot agree that the 
argument by the evidence of various manuscripts has settled 
the priority question. 

E. R. Tice 


Birkbeck College 
University of London 











THE REJECTION OF THE ANTITHESIS OF NATURE 
AND ART IN GERMANY, 1780-1805 


One of the most important ideas in the history of western 
European thought has been the idea that “nature” is antithetic 
and superior to “art.” In politica] theory this assumption has 
led to the belief that the state of nature in one way or another 
is better than politica] or civilized society. In ethical theory it 
has led to the belief that instinctive, unregulated, or even 
libertine conduct is better than disciplined or conventional be- 
havior. In aesthetics it has produced the belief that the spon- 
taneous productions of the “natural” artist are superior to the 
consciously wrqught works of the educated or designing artist. 
And so through all the normative fields of human thought. 

The antithesis of nature and art became a matter of dispute 
at least as early as the Greek sophists in the fifth century B.c. 
It was emphatically rejected by Aristotle, and wherever his 
influence was strong, it was received with little favor. During 
the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, however, the antithesis 
was widely accepted, and it was not until various ideas of 
progress began to replace primitivistic ideas in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century that the contrary belief prevailed. 
It is the purpose of this paper to show how some of the major 
figures of the great age of German literature exhibit the trend 
toward the belief that nature and art are not antithetic. 

As we shall see, the whole climate of opinion in Germany 
during the last two decades of the eighteenth century was one 
in which ideas of progress abounded. Moreover the conceptions 
centering in the term nature were such as to be unfavorable to 
the antithesis. These conceptions have been described by M. 
Bréhier: 


L’idée de polarité et celle d’unité de type relévent, nous l’avons vu, de l’intuition 


1 Politics, 1, 2, 1252-53; Physics, 1, 8, 199a. For a complete discussion of the 
antithesis of nature and art in Graeco-Roman antiquity see A. O. Lovejoy and 
George Boas, A documentary history of primilivism and related ideas, Vol. 1 
(Baltimore, 1935). The locus classicus for the antithesis in modern literature is 
Montaigne’s essay “Des cannibales” in Essais, Book 1, ch. 30. Shakespeare 
answers Montaigne with a rejection of the antithesis in Winters Tale, rv, iv, 
79-100. The importance of the antithesis of nature and art for an understanding 
of the various “romanticisms” has been pointed out by A. O. Lovejoy in his 
“On the discrimination of romanticisms,” PMLA, xxxrx (1924), 229-253. 
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plus que de l’entendement. Et elles impliquent l’une et |’autre la représentation 
d’une unité profonde de la nature, congue comme une force vivante circulant a 
travers tous les étres, et tout 4 fait inséparable de ses manifestations. Combieng 
de fois Goethe, par exemple, a-t-il exprimé cette idée d’une force vivifiante et 
rajeunissante de la nature au contact de laquelle viennent se retremper les 
étres! Cette force est divine, et le naturalisme est voisin du panthéisme.* 


The idea of nature as an ever-creating and ever-working 
force, while not logically excluding an antithesis with art,’ is 
more congenial to the point of view that art is really nature 
working through man. A characteristic tendency of German 
writers, says Bréhier, has always been to “‘humaniser la nature et 
naturaliser l’homme.’* This tendency was strong in our period. 

Lessing (1729-81) makes the rejection of the antithesis a 
corollary of his conception of human history as a progress 
toward the perfection of the human race. He expounds this 
idea in Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts (1780), where he 
maintains that the progressive development of mankind is not 
only the method of divine providence in superintending this 
world, but also the explanation of God’s method in revealing 
religious truth. Part of his argument is that art is superior to 
nature in the education of the individual. An artificial education, 
he says, produces a better result with mediocre material than 
the best material will achieve if left to itself: 

Das Kind der Erziehung fangt mit langsamen aber sichern Schritten an; es 


holt manches gliicklicher organisierte Kind der Natur spat ein; aber es holt es 
doch ein, und ist alsdann nie wieder von ihm einzuholen.§ 


Thus Lessing denies the usual evaluation of the antithesis, 
namely, that art is inferior to nature, and by pointing out that 
the end of art and nature is the same, he implies clearly enough 
that they are not antithetic. If art is successful in educating 
the individual, he argues, how much more certain must be the 
success of the education of the human race directed by God who 
works through nature: 


Darauf zwecke die menschliche Erziehung ab: und die gittliche reiche dahin 


2 Emile Bréhier, Histoire de la philosophie allemande (Paris, 1921), p. 90. 

* Cf. J. G. Sulzer, Allgemeine Theorie der Schinen Kiinste (Leipzig, 1793), 
111, 507, article on Natur. Sulzer, who wrote this work between 1756 and 1774, 
defines nature as antithetic to art. * Bréhier, p. 155. 

5 Lessing, Sdmtliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker (Leipzig, 1897), x11, 
419. 
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nicht? Was der Kunst mit dem Einzelnen gelingt, sollte der Natur nicht auch 
mit dem Ganzen gelingen? Listerung! Listerung! 

Nein; sie wird kommen, sie wird gewiss kommen, die Zeit der Vollen- 
dung... 


Lessing distinguishes nature from art, but he does not make 
them antithetic. He regards nature as a directing force which 
permeates man’s environment, and which works toward the 
same goal as human art. Human perfection is the end of each. 

Perhaps the most representative author of our period was 
Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803). His writings exhibit 
nearly all the leading ideas of his generation with a profusion 
and disregard for consistency which make any simple statement 
of his views incorrect. His inconsistency is well illustrated in 
his various points of view on the course of human history, 
notably in his Jdeen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit (1784-91). Here are to be found several conceptions of 
progress, the remains of a cyclical theory, and two sorts of 
primitivism. Of the latter, the first is an ethical primitivism, 
in which Herder praises the superiority of savage life, and criti- 
cizes verbally and tacitly the contrasting evils of civilized 
society. Freedom, health, and justice are among the blessings 
which he attributes to primitive life: 


Das thitige, freie Leben der Natur geht dem sogenannt-Wilden iiber Alles; 
mit Gefahren umringt, weckt es seine Krifte, seinen Muth, seinen Entschluss 
und Iohnt ihn dafiir mit Gesundheit im Leben, in seiner Hiitte mit unabhingiger 
Ruhe, in seinem Stamm mit Ansehen und Ehre. Weiter begehret, weiter bedarf 
er nichts; und was kénnte ihm auch ein andrer Zustand, dessen Bequemlich- 
keiten er nicht kennet und dessen Beschwerden er nicht mag, fiir neue Gliick- 
seligkeit geben? Man lese so manche unverschénte Rede derer, die wir Wilde 
nennen; ist nicht gesunder Verstand, so wie natiirliche Billigkeit in ihnen 
unverkennbar? Die Form des Menschen ist auch in diesem Zustande, obwohl 
mit roher Hand und zu wenigen Zwecken, dennoch so weit ausgebildet, als sie 
hier ausgebildet werden konnte; zur gleichmiithigen Zufriedenheit namlich und 
nach einer dauerhaften langen Gesundheit zum ruhigen Abschied aus diesem 
Leben.’ 


Such according to Herder in one characteristic mood are the 
virtues characterizing the primitive and the natural. Opposed 
to them are the vices and miseries of cultivated and artificial 
societies. Civilized man is unnaturally quarrelsome and malicious, 


6 Ibid., p. 433. 
7 Sémmiliche Werke, ed. Suphan (Berlin, 1887), x11, 317. 
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and the need of curbing laws is felt only by those who live in 
the pestilential atmosphere of towns: “Bringet sie nicht in 
kiinstliche Raserei: so dérft ihr sie durch keine Gegenkiinste 
binden.’’* A few pages farther on he exhibits the same antipathy 
to art in speaking of the unnatural custom of polygamy and its 
bad effects in causing a larger proportion of females than males 
to be born: “Und gewiss ist dies nicht der einzige Fall, da die 
Kunst und die gereizte Uppigkeit der Menschen die Natur aus 
ihrem Wege geleitet hitte.’’® It is probable that Herder echoes 
the rhetoric of Rousseau’s Second discourse, especially in the 
reference to the “verpestenden Hauch der Stidte,”’ and in his 
lamentations on the first enclosure of land as private property.’® 
A more important sort of primitivism in Herder’s writings 
is his aesthetic primitivism, his belief that the best poetry is 
that written by rude and uninhibited peoples. This assumption 
is the one by which his thought is characterized and classified 
in most hand-books of German literature, where his thought is 
presented as a simple and unqualified faith in the superiority 
of savages as poets and artists, and hence by inference, in all 
normative fields. One of the most concise and clearest exposi- 
tions of this train of his thought is in his Vom Geist der Ebra- 
ischen Poesie (1783), where he associates the idea of the artist as 
a creator, rather than as an imitator, with the belief that primi- 
tive peoples create best, because their poems are characterized 
by clearer intuition and more unsophisticated and impulsive 
feeling than the poems of higher cultures: 
Hat man das Wesen der Dichtkunst in eine Nachahmung der Natur gesetzt» 
so dérfte man diesem Ursprunge zufolge, es noch kiihner in eine Nachahmung 
der schaffenden, nennenden Gottheit setzen. Nur sind die Gedanken Gottes 
auch in ihrem Ausdruck thiatig: sie stehen in Geschépfen da und leben. Der 
Mensch kann diese Geschépfe nur nennen, nur ordnen und etwa lenken; sonst 
aber bleiben seine Gedanken todtes Bild, seine Worte und Empfindungen sind 
an sich nicht lebendige Werke. Mit je reinerm Blick wir indess die Gegenstinde 
der Schépfung sehen und ordnen, je unverdorbner und voller unser Gefiihl ist, 
Alles mit dem reinsten Maas der Menschheit, unsrer Analogie mit Gott zu 
bezeichnen: desto schiner, vollkommener und (lasset uns nicht zweifeln!) auch 
desto kraftiger wird unsre Dichtkunst. In dieser Empfindung natiirlicher Schén- 
heit und Grésse thut es oft ein Kind einem entstellten Greise zuvor, und die 
einfachsten Nationen haben an Naturbildern und Naturempfindung die erha- 
benste, riihrendste Dichtkunst.™ 


8 Tbid., p. 321. * Ibid., p. 323. 
0 Tbid., pp. 317-318. " Tbid., x11, 7-8. 
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These ideas recur in almost all of Herder’s essays in literary 
criticism, and they motivated in part his famous collections of 
folk poetry, the Volkslieder (1778-79). 

But such primitivism was by no means the only ingredient 
in Herder’s aesthetic thought. More significant in the history 
of aesthetics was his “‘diversitarian”’ strain. In common with 
several other phases of his thought, this strain of his aesthetics 
arose from his devotion to the idea of plenitude.” The fullness 
of nature, exhibiting ever-changing and ever-new forms within 
the fixed pattern of the chain of being, was his favorite preoccu- 
pation, and more than any other idea deserves to be called the 
fundamental element of his thought." According to Herder, 
nature’s fullness is to be seen not only in the number of species, 
but in the variations within each species. For example, there 
are millions of differing men, in order that nature’s insatiable 
desire for difference (difference within rigid limits for Herder) 
might be complied with."* For the same reason nature has called 
into being as many different cultures as possible, all of them good 
in their way. The implications of these notions are of the great- 
est importance in Herder’s general scale of values and his views 
of the relation of nature and art, as well as in his aesthetic 
thought and in his theories of history. 

In his aesthetic thought, his association of the good with 
whatever is different, various, or characteristic of an unique 
being or culture conflicted with his association of the good with 
the simple, the rude, the primitive, which we have already noted. 
According to this view he was free to regard primitive poetry 
as good only if it was thoroughly characteristic of the culture 
which produced it and different from the poetry of other cul- 
tures. But he was also free to regard the poetry of civilized 
nations and cultivated societies as good, since they could also 
produce characteristically unique poetry. Thus he includes 
Sophocles and Shakespeare along with Ossian and Homer among 

12 For the history of the idea of plenitude, see A. O. Lovejoy, The great chain 
of being (Cambridge, 1936). 

13 See Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit in Simmitliche 
Werke, x111, 61, 167, and 177-178. “4 Tbid., x1v, 227; cf. x11, 252-253. 

8 Tbid., xtv, 83, 85-86, 144, and 203. It is this strain of thought, and not a 
real primitivism, which produced the “noble savages” pointed out by R. T. 
Clark in his, “The noble savage and the idea of tolerance in Herder’s Briefe zur 
Befirderung der Humanitat, JEGP, xxxim (1934), 46-56. 
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the writers of Volkspoesie."* The goodness of difference, so mani- 
fest to Herder in the workings of nature, was applied to 
literature under the catch-word individuality, and when his 
primitivism crossed this new principle, it had to give way. 
Volks poesie is by no means synonymous with primitive poetry, 
or with “natural” poetry, if natural means primitive. 

For a theory of history Herder’s high evaluation of variety 
and difference would associate most easily perhaps with a con- 
ception of history as a series of cycles, successive rises and falls 
of cultures in different places, but with no sustained progress 
toward a better life for man. Such a theory is put forth confi- 
dently in one of his earliest writings, Von den Lebensaltern einer 
Sprache (1767)," and piecemeal in the Jdeen.'* But its best 
expression in the Jdeen is written merely to be refuted, and that 
work as a whole is a thorough repudiation of the cyclical theory 
of history.’® 

Although he abandoned the cyclical theory of history, 
Herder was not averse to expressing normative evaluations 
equally antithetic to primitivism and progressivism, rating all 
cultures as equal from the point of view of happiness. Savage 
and civilized life alike, he says, have their advantages and dis- 
advantages.”° The past sufferings of mankind are not to be con- 
sidered merely the foundation upon which posterity shall erect 
its temple of happiness. All times and all places afford equal 
opportunities for a happy life. Nature has granted compensa- 
tions for all of the ills of life, and happiness is within the grasp 
of every man who will achieve the development of his own 
nature. This line of argument leads Herder into a decisive 

1% See Martin Schiitze, “The fundamental ideas in Herder’s thought,” 
Modern Philology, xtx (1921-22), 120. The second of this series of articles on 
Herder covers pp. 113-130 and 361-382. On page 365 a text from the “Auszug 
aus einem Briefwechsel iiber Oszian und die Lieder alter Vilker,” Von Deutscher 
Art und Kunst, Einige fliegende Blatter (1773), in Werke, v, 168, is quoted, a text 
which admirably illustrates the anti-primitivism of Herder’s diversitarianism, 
as well as showing his belief in human progress. My debt to these papers on 
Herder would be much greater if they included sufficient substantiating quota- 
tions and if the quotations given were more adequately documented. The other- 
wise excellent analysis of Herder’s thought in these papers is impaired by an 
acceptance of many traditional but over-simplified generalizations concerning 
its background. 17 Sdmmiliche Werke, 1, 151-152. 

18 Tbid., xv, 83, 88-89, 147-148. ® Tbid., pp. 204-207, and ff. 

% Tbid., x111, 337-339. 
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rejection of the antithesis of nature and art, since human en- 
deavor and art are necessary to supplement nature if nature’s 
intention of making all men happy is to be fulfilled: 

Wenn Gliickseligkeit auf der Erde anzutreffen ist: so ist sie in jedem fiihlenden 
Wesen; ja sie muss in ihm durch Natur seyn und auch die helfende Kunst muss 
zum Genuss in ihm Natur werden. Hier hat nun jeder Mensch das Maas seiner 
Seligkeit in sich: er triigt die Form an sich, zu der er gebildet worden und in 
deren reinem Umriss er allein gliicklich werden kann. Eben deswegen hat die 
Natur alle ihre Menschenformen auf der Erde erschipft, damit sie fiir jede 
derselben in ihrer Zeit und an ihrer Stelle einen Genuss hitte, mit dem sie den 
Sterblichen durchs Leben hindurch tauschte.™ 


Art must become nature, but in order to do so, it must be the 
right kind of art. In this mood Herder was inclined to distin- 
guish between the good art and the bad art. Farther on he 
devotes a paragraph to weighing the merits and defects of the 
arts and sciences, and after citing the conventional arguments 
pro and con, he puts off the decision for future time to tell.” 

Herder’s “‘optimistic’’ belief that nature meant the men of all 
times and all places to be equally happy fits very well with his 
conception of the chain of being and his faith in the idea of 
plenitude. None of these ideas, however, were compatible with 
a conception of history as the record of human progress. If 
primitive and civilized men have an equal opportunity for 
happiness, what value is there in progress? If nature has created 
the chain of being with all logically conceivable forms of being, 
and if one kind of being cannot change into another higher 
kind, how can there be progress?* But progress was as dear to 
Herder as plenitude, and it afforded him an even better ground 
for “optimism.” His conceptions of nature and the chain of 
being were not so sharply defined, that they could not easily 
be changed to suit the exigencies of a point of view. Thus while 
Herder believed that the chain of being is a rigidly fixed organi- 
zation of nature into a continuum of forms, he also believed that 
somehow the individuals of each species are always improving 
themselves: 
Als die Thore der Schdpfung geschlossen wurden, standen die einmal erwihlten 

™ Tbid., p. 342. ® Tbid., pp. 372-373. 

% See A. O. Lovejoy, “Some eighteenth century evolutionists,” Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, txv (1904), 336. Professor Lovejoy shows clearly that in spite of 


some hints of evolutionary theory, Herder firmly opposed the idea of transmuta- 
tion of species. 
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Organisationen als bestimmte Wege und Pforten da, auf denen sich kiinftig in 
den Griinzen der Natur die niedern Krifte aufschwingen und weiter bilden 
sollten. Neue Gestalten erzeugeten sich nicht mehr; es wandeln und verwandeln 
sich aber durch dieselbe untere Kriifte und was Organisation heisst, ist eigentlich 
nur eine Leiterin derselben su einer hihern Bildung.™ 


If it is not clear just how this progress of forms takes place 
without transmutation of species, there can be no doubt that 
in Herder’s mind there was a conception of progress. Further- 
more he tells us that this progress of nature always works from 
the simple and the rude to the complex and the delicate: ““Von 
einfachen Gesetzen, so wie von groben Gestalten schreitet sie 
ins Zusammengesetztere, Kiinstliche, Feine.”* This is a way of 
interpreting the chain of being which is not only congenial to 
ideas of the historical progress of humanity, but which actually 
is a foundation for such a faith. 

The culmination of the progress of the chain of being, 
Herder believes, is man, and man, like the species below him, 
is in a constant process of improvement. This is history. The 
rise and fall of institutions, of nations, of cultures, are not an 
aimless welter of occurrences. Underlying them is the guiding 
principle of progress toward humanity, by which Herder means 
the prevalence of reason and equity.” Nations perish and cul- 
tures decay, but the works of reason and justice have a sort 
of cumulative immortality, which insures progress. Herder ex- 
presses the idea of progress in terms of final causes,?’ and he 
makes it the foundation of a scheme of ethics.** He uses it to 


* Sdmmiliche Werke, x111, 177. % Ibid., p. 49. 
%6 Tbid., x1v, 225. Book xv, ch. iii, of the Jdeen dilates on this theme. 
27 Tbid., p. 207. 


*8 Although Book xv of the Jdeen is full of the ethical implications of the 
idea of progress, the Briefe zur Befirderung der Humanitat, “Dritte Sammlung,” 
(1794), in Sdémmtliche Werke, xvut, 153, has the most forthright expression: 
“Was zum Charakter unsres Geschlechts gehért, jede mégliche Ausbildung und 
Vervollkommung desselben, dies ist das Objekt, das der humane Mann vor sich 
hat, wornach er strebet, wozu er wirket. Da unser Geschlecht selbst aus sich 
machen muss, was aus ihm werden kann und soll: so darf keiner, der zu ihm 
gehért, dabei miissig bleiben. Er muss am Wohl und Weh des Ganzen Theil 
nehmen, und seinen Theil Vernunft, sein Pensum Thitigkeit mit gutem Willen 
dem Genius seines Geschlechts opfern. 

“Zum Besten der gesammten Menschheit kann niemand beitragen, der 
nicht aus sich selbst macht, was aus ihm kann und soll werden; jeder also muss 
den Garten der Humanit&t zuerst auf dem Beet, wo er als Baum griinet, oder als 
Blume bliihet, pflegen und warten.” 
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interpret if not to justify the ways of God to man.” He no 
longer regards it as a repugnant notion that the past sufferings 
of mankind should be considered the cost of progress.*® He 
finds evidence of man’s progress in many things, notably in the 
less frequent occurrence of those “destructive demons of the 
human race,”’ the Alexanders and the Attilas." (When Herder 
wrote the rising star of Napoleon was still well below the hori- 
zon.) As for those melancholy wanderers, he says, who cannot 
perceive man’s progress, they fail to look far enough; if their 
views were extended, they would cease to doubt.** At the end 
of Book xv of the Jdeen, which is a triumphant prose dithyramb 
on the achievements and prospects of man, Herder sums up 
his faith: 


Indessen gehet die menschliche Vernunft im Ganzen des Geschlechts ihren 
Gang fort: sie sinnet aus, wenn sie auch noch nicht anwenden kann: sie erfindet, 
wenn biése Hinde auch lange Zeit ihre Erfindung missbrauchen. Der Missbrauch 
wird sich selbst strafen und die Unordnung eben durch den unermiideten Eifer 
einer immer wachsenden Vernunft mit der Zeit Ordnung werden. Indem sie 
Leidenschaften bekimpfet, stairkt und liutert sie sich selbst: indem sie hier 
gedriickt wird, fliehet sie dorthin und erweitert den Kreis ihrer Herrschaft iiber 
die Erde. Es ist keine Schwarmerei, zu hoffen dass wo irgend Menschen wohnen, 
einst auch verniinftige, billige und gliickliche Menschen wohnen werden: 
gliicklich, nicht nur durch ihre eigene, sondern durch die gemeinschaftliche 
Vernunft ihres ganzen Brudergeschlechtes. 

Ich beuge mich vor diesem hohen Entwurf der allgemeinen Naturweisheit 
iiber das Ganze meines Geschlechts, um so williger, da ich sehe, dasz er der Plan 
der gesammten Natur ist. Die Regel, die Weltsysteme erhilt und jeden Krystall, 
jedes Wiirmchen, jede Schneeflocke bildet, bildete und erhalt auch mein 
Geschlecht: sie machte seine eigne Natur zum Grunde der Dauer und Fort- 
wirkung desselben, solange Menschen seyn werden. Alle Werke Gottes haben 
ihren Bestand in sich und ihren schénen Zusammenhang mit sich: denn sie 
beruhen alle in ihren gewissen Schranken auf dem Gleichgewicht widerstre- 
bender Krafte durch eine innere Macht, die diese zur Ordnung lenkte. Mit 
diesem Leitfaden durchwandre ich das Labyrinth der Geschichte und sehe 
allenthalben harmonische géttliche Ordnung: denn was irgend geschehen kann, 
geschieht: was wirken kann, wirket. Vernunft aber und Billigkeit allein dauern, 
da Unsinn und Thorheit sich und die Erde verwiisten.* 


It is interesting to note that Herder considered progress in 
aesthetic achievement as a possibility if not a probability. 
Primitive poets, he says in the Vom Geist der Ebrdischen Poesie, 
are the best because they endow their worlds, narrow and limited 


2% Ibid., xv, 250-251. %© Tbid., x11, 352. 81 Tbid., xiv, 215-217. 
® Ibid., p. 235. 8% Ibid., pp. 249-250. 
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as they are, with feeling and life. But when modern poets learn 
to do the same for the vast worlds disclosed by the Newtons 
and Buffons, they will surpass primitive poets as much as 
modern philosophers surpass primitive wise men in knowledge. 
This has not, of course, occurred as yet, but it is something to 
be looked forward to.™ Farther on he points out what a glorious 
theme the achievements of mankind would be for a poet,™ a 
theme not available to primitive poets. In the Jdeen he states 
the complementary view, that modern writers can not possibly 
write literature like that of the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans. A stream cannot return to its source. The intellec- 
tual heritage of the ages has become enriched as well as con- 
fused. The implication is that modern poets should not emu- 
late the ancients, but write poetry which is suitable for their 
time.™ 

The inevitability of man’s progress toward “humanity,” 
Herder says in the Jdeen, arises from human nature itself. He 
endows human nature with a restless desire for knowledge, 
wealth, fame, and power, desires which turn all obstacles and 
hindrances into the stimuli to progress.*” Man, he says, is an 
artist, “eine lebendige Kunst,’** and is artificially developed by 
himself.*® He learns from nature the art of walking, and the 
resulting use of his hands enables him to develop the multi- 
farious implements of art.*° Further, nature has given man the 
art of speech, and the highest gift of all, the divine art of 
ideas, “die géttliche Ideenkunst, die Mutter aller Kiinste.’’* 

It is hardly necessary to say that while in this mood, Herder 
bestows a hearty approval on the arts and on man’s artificial 
development. His final judgment on this mooted topic is that 
the arts and sciences inevitably lead to the enlightenment and 
ordering of mankind. It is true, he admits, that the arts are 
abused, but their abuse is transient, whereas the benefits accru- 
ing to mankind are permanent. A child with a knife may cut 
himself, but all who use knives are not children, and even chil- 
dren learn from experience to use knives properly.“ Art is a 


* Tbid., x1, 293-294. % Tbid., pp. 360-361. 

% Tbid., x1v, 237-238. 37 Tbid., x1v, 238-239. 
88 Tbhid., x111, 137. 39 Thid., p. 245; cf. xrv, 10. 
 Tbhid., x11, 136-137. “ Tbid., pp. 138-139. 


® Ibid., p. 142. * bid., x1v, 241-243. 
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blessing for which we may thank God: “ .. . so lasset uns dem 
Schépfer danken, dass er unserm Geschlecht den Verstand und 
diesem die Kunst wesentlich gemacht hat. In ihnen besitzen 
wir das Geheimniss und Mittel einer sichernden Weltordnung.’™ 
It is in the invention of new arts that man is most god-like.“ 
By art man has progressively restrained and rendered innocuous 
whatever opposes his development.“ In short, the more art in 
the various fields of human activity, the better: 

Noch augenscheinlicher wird der Nutzen einer durchdachten Kunst, wenn von 
der innern Haushaltung eines Landes, von seinem Handel, seiner Rechtspfiege, 


seinen Wissenschaften und Gewerben die Rede ist; in allen diesen Stiicken ist 
offenbar, dass die hdhere Kunst zugleich der héhere Vortheil sei.” 


There is little room here for any contrast between nature and 
art. Nature is the great creative and ordering force in the uni- 
verse, and as such she herself creates and guides man, and 
gives him the arts which slowly and somewhat painfully, but 
inevitably, lead him to an ever higher plane of humanity. Nature 
herself has incited man to the acquisition of knowledge and the 
sciences,** and it is God who has given man understanding to 
be exercised in the arts whereby he raises himself higher.® 
Nature and art are one, for art is second nature to man: “... 
Kunst, die diesem Geschépf zweite Natur ist.’”®° 

In comparison with Herder, the writings of Kant present a 
consistency of attitude toward the antithesis of nature and art 
which is quite in keeping with his reputation for logical distinc- 
tions and orderly array. The only exceptions to his thorough- 
going adherence to the idea of progress are to be found in some 
posthumous fragments, where in a burst of anti-luxury senti- 
ment he talks about the superiority of savage life." Yet even 
here he explicitly says that when one considers the happiness 
of the savage state, it is not with the thought of attempting an 
impossible return, but for the purpose of estimating the gains 
as well as the losses.** Altogether these passages are of slight 
consequence because of their fragmentary and unfinished 
character. 


“ Tbid., p. 243; cf. pp. 220-221. * Ibid., x11, 369-370. 
 Tbid., x1v, 220. 7 Tbid., p. 224. 8 Thid., p. 45. 
4° Tbid., p. 212. 5° Tbid., x11, 150. 


51 Saimmiliche Werke, ed. Hartenstein (Leipzig, 1867), v1, 610, 612, 613, 
and 632. & Tbid., p. 618. 
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Of far greater importance are his expressions of his belief 
that the history of mankind is a continual progress. The best 
known of these are in his Zum ewigen Frieden (1795) and Uber 
Pédagogik (1803). But here we shall concern ourselves with the 
two essays /dee zu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher 
Absicht (1784) and the Muthmasslicher Anfang der Menschen- 
geschichte (1786), because they are most directly pertinent to 
Kant’s ideas about the relation of nature and art. 

The former of these two consists of a series of nine proposi- 
tions, of which the first eight lead up to the ninth. This ninth 
proposition epitomizes all that Kant wrote on the philosophy 
of history and on progress: 





Ein philosophischer Versuch, die allgemeine Weltgeschichte nach einem Plane 
der Natur, der auf die vollkommene biirgerliche Vereinigung in der Menschen- 
gattung abziele, zu bearbeiten, muss als méglich und selbst fiir diese Naturab- 
sicht beférderlich angesehen werden.* 


| The plan of nature, as conceived by Kant, is like the beliefs 
of Lessing and Herder in its attribution of a final cause to 
nature, namely, a harmonious human society based upon moral- 
ity and reason. Like theirs, Kant’s theory has ethical and theo- 
i logical aspects. He begins by pointing out that man is endowed 
with reason, and that nature has willed that man rely for his 
happiness on the achievements of his reason.“ Man is not to 
rely on instinct, but must devise means of getting food, shelter, 
and clothing. Thus it is nature which has given man reason and 
| placed on him the command of developing the arts. The fourth 
' of Kant’s series of nine propositions combines two ideas long 
popular with earlier writers of the Enlightenment, first that 
man’s passions serve as a necessary and useful stimulus to 
activity, and secondly that through the interplay of men’s 
passions social harmony is produced. It is Pope’s “‘self-love and 
social are the same” expressed in Kantian idiom. If it had not 
been for man’s “‘ungesellige Geselligkeit,’’ Kant says, his facul- 
ties would have lain dormant in a life of Arcadian ease.® But 
this would have been contrary to the intentions of nature, who 
gave her gifts that man might use them. By art man does 
nature’s bidding: 
Alle Cultur und Kunst, welche die Menschheit ziert, die schénste gesellschaft- 


% Tbid., v, 155.  Tbid., pp. 144-145. % Tbid., p. 146. 
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liche Ordnung, sind Friichte der Ungeselligkeit, die durch sich selbst genéthigt 
wird, sich zu discipliniren und so, durch abgedrungene Kunst, die Keime der 
Natur vollstindig zu entwickeln.** 


Kant goes on to justify the ways of God to man by pointing out 
that the suffering man endures, because of his unsocial nature is 
cancelled by the benefits associated with a rational and progres- 
sive nature. Kant’s fifth proposition asserts that since man’s 
nature can only be developed to its highest pitch of perfection 
in society, and that since society at the same time must allow 
the greatest amount of liberty for individual development, na- 
ture wills that man establish civil society by which right is 
administered according to law. 

The Muthmasslicher Anfang der Menschengeschichte is of 
special significance, because here Kant explicitly faces the prob- 
lem of the antithesis of nature and art and its relationship to a 
progressive conception of history. What is more, he faces the 
problem as it is posed in the writings of Rousseau. After making 
a bow to ecclesiastical authority with a reference to Genesis 
II-VI as the true history of man, he describes man as he was in 
the beginning, ruled like any other animal by instinct. So long 
as unexperienced man listened to the call of nature, that is, 
instinct, says Kant, he fared well.*? But reason soon began to 
control his actions to an ever increasing extent, and in a series 
of four stages gained complete ascendancy over man. In the 
first stage reason came to guide man in economic arrangements, 
in his choice of food and in matters pertaining to self-preserva- 
tion. This brought a great increase in the possibilities of food- 
supply, but it was “playing tricks with the voice of nature,” 
and evil as well as a good.** Reason next invaded the field of 
sex. Love and a taste for beauty came into being, and morality 
had its beginning in the value placed upon other men’s esteem. 
In the third stage man’s capacity for discerning the future 
developed, an accomplishment which has inevitably brought 
much unhappiness, but which is also man’s chief claim to superi- 
ority to animals. Finally, in the last stage man’s reason shows 
him that he is the goal of nature, that the final cause of all 
lower beings lies in man whereas the final cause of man is 
himself. He may help himself to the produce of the earth, for 


57 Thid., p. 317. 58 Thid., p. 318. 





8 Tbid., p. 148. 
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it is his, but he may not take the goods of another man, for all 
men are equally the embodiment of nature’s end. 

As Kant himself recognized, the antithesis of nature and art 
runs all through this sketch of man’s development: “Die Ge- 
schichte der Natur fiingt also vom Guten an, denn sie ist das 
Werk Gottes; die Geschichte der Freiheit vom Bésen, denn sie 
ist Menschenwerk.’** He now proceeds to the task of explaining 
away the antithesis. It is true, he admits, that the reign of 
reason brings with it many evils. Yet man had no choice. He 
may long for a peaceful and carefree paradise, but reason drives 
him on, and he could not stay in his original state of animal 
ignorance, much less return to it now. This change from instinct 
to reason, from brute to human, may not be for the good of 
the individual man, but for the race it is progress. It is thus 
that nature attains her purpose with the human species. At 
this point in his argument, Kant refers to the apparent incon- 
sistency in the works of Rousseau, which he says may be re- 
solved by this dichotomy of race and individual. The evils 
ascribed to reason, art, and progress in the two Discourses 
represent the cost of the progress of the race paid by individuals 
at the expense of their own development as physical beings. 
Kant perceived that Rousseau’s primitivism was chiefly a hy- 
gienic primitivism, at least in the Second discourse. In Emile 
and the Social contract, Kant continues, Rousseau tries to show 
how culture and art must advance in order that man’s nature as 
a moral being may reach its perfection.*® He shows that he 
grasped the full significance of Rousseau’s thought without any 
of the usual misinterpretations. But in commenting on Rous- 
seau, Kant introduced a further distinction, that between the 
physical and the moral man. The physical man is of course the 
man of instinct, who lived in the state of nature. For this brute 
man, Kant says, it is true that nature and art are antithetic. 
The progress of reason and culture have never brought him the 
peace and well-being he enjoyed following the voice of nature. 
But opposed to the physical man is moral man, who is equally 
natural and who is destined by nature to attain greater and 
greater perfection. There is no antithesis between nature and 
art for him, because his progress depends on the use of reason 
and the development of art. Since nature herself directs this 


8 Ibid., pp. 321-322. % Thid., p. 322. 
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dual man on his course, the physical man must suffer for the 
good of the race. But eventually, when art is perfected, art will 
again become nature even for the physical man, and the anti- 
thesis will disappear completely: 

Aus welchem Widerstreit, (da die Cultur, nach wahren Principien der Erziehung 
zum Menschen und Biirger zugleich vielleicht noch nicht recht angefangen, 
vielweniger vollendet ist,) alle wahre Ubel entspringen, die das menschliche 
Leben driicken, und alle Laster, die es verunehren; indessen dass die Anreize 
zu den letzteren, denen man desfalls Schuld gibt, an sich gut und als Natur- 
anlagen zweckmissig sind, diese Anlagen aber, da sie auf den blosen Natur- 
zustand gestellt waren, durch die fortgehende Cultur Abbruch leiden, und 
dieser dagegen Abbruch thun, bis vollkommene Kunst wieder Natur wird, als 
welches das letzte Ziel der sittlichen Bestimmung der Menschengattung ist.“ 
The reasoning underlying Kant’s argument is based on his ac- 
ceptance of two meanings for the term mature, and his awareness 
of their antithesis. He takes from the broad primitivistic tradi- 
tion the identification of the natural with the original. His ap- 
plication of this sense to physical man was quite in keeping with 
his biological thought in general and with his denial of the 
transmutation of species. But he was not so hampered in the 
sphere of morality, where he identified the natural with the 
final and perfected. Hence his dichotomy of the physical and 
moral man, a dualism arising directly from the presuppositions 
of the thought with which he was familiar. 

The rest of the essay Kant devotes to further remarks on 

progress, reaching the conclusion that the ills of which men 
complain are the result of the mis-use of their reason. Man must 
learn from experience how to reason rightly and how to apply 
reason. In the meantime he should refrain from complaining, 
for things are getting better, and it is up to everyone to do his 
part in making them so: 
Und so ist der Ausschlag einer durch Philosophie versuchten dltesten Men- 
schengeschichte: Zufriedenheit mit der Vorsehung und dem Gange menschlicher 
Dinge im Ganzen, der nicht vom Guten anhebend zum Bésen fortgeht, sondern 
sich vom Schiechtern zum Besseren allmihlig entwickelt; zu welchem Fort- 
schritt denn ein Jeder an seinem Theile, so viel in seinen Kraften steht, beizu- 
tragen,die Natur selbst berufen ist.” 

© Thid., pp. 322-324; cf. Uber Pédagogik, in Werke, vu, 457: “Die 
Menschengattung soll die ganze Naturlage der Menschheit, durch ihre 
eigene Bemiihung, nach und nach von selbst herausbringen.” 

® See A. O. Lovejoy, “Kant and Evolution,” Popular Science Monthly, 
txxvu (1910), 538-553, and txxvim (1910), 36-51 ® Werke, tv, 329. 
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The successors of Kant unanimously adopted progressivistic 
conceptions of history, together with a scale of values in which 
man’s efforts and achievements were regarded as the means of 
attaining the desired goal of humanity or of fulfilling the pur- 
poses of nature. The ideas which Herder and Kant expounded 
during the 1780’s, they and their younger contemporaries pro- 
claimed with much iteration and variation during the next two 
decades. The relation of nature and art, however, changed in 
one respect, owing to the increasing emphasis on Kunst in 
the limited sense of the fine arts. In this sense art became the 
center of a whole new complex of ideas, made up partly of a 
purely aesthetic element, and partly of a transcendental vein 
in which various virtues of a lofty and often mystical nature 
were attributed to art. All the opprobrium attached to the term 
in the primitivistic scale of values was completely reversed, and 
kiinstlich became an epithet of high regard. Under these cir- 
cumstances the explicit antithesis of nature and art tended to 
disappear entirely. Indeed there are few traces of it to be found 
except in arguments proposed against it. 

These ideas were perhaps given greater currency by the 
writings of Schiller than by those of any other man. Schiller 
gave eloquent expression to his faith in progress in his inaugural 
address at Jena, Was heisst und zu welchem Ende studiert man 
Universalgeschichte? (1789). Leaning heavily on Kant, he com- 
pares primitive life unfavorably with his own times and outlines 
a theory of progress. The addition of the aesthetic element oc- 
curs as early as 1788-89 in his poem Die Kiinstler, and it is 
developed at length in his Uber die dsthetische Erziehung des 
Menschen in einer Reyhe von Briefen and Ueber naive und senti- 
mentalische Dichtung, both published in 1795. In Uber die asthe- 
tische Erziehung des Menschen he starts with the distinction 
between moral man and the physical man which Kant had used 
in his resolution of the antithesis of nature and art. Schiller 
states the problem clearly: 


Wenn also auf das sittliche Betragen des Menschen wie auf natiirliche Erfolge 
gerechnet werden soll, so muss es Natur seyn, und er muss schon durch seine 
Triebe zu einem solchen Verfahren gefiihrt werden, als nur immer ein sittlicher 
Charakter zur Folge haben kann. 


+ Sdmmtliche Schriften, ed. Gedeke (Stuttgart, 1868-76), x, 281. 
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The nature of physical man, which is selfish and violent,” 
must be displaced by that of the reasoning moral man. But 
Schiller differs from Kant in thinking that this cannot be 
brought about by reason alone. He objects that the gap be- 
tween physical and moral man cannot be spanned by reason, 
because while reason is in the process of developing in man, the 
physical part of his nature must dominate, and that being the 
case, the moral nature will make no headway.” Furthermore, 
Schiller reacts against the extreme intellectualism of Kant to 
the extent of insisting on the development of the whole man, 
not of the reason only. His contention is not anti-intellectual- 
istic; it is only that along with the development of reason must 
go the development of the whole of man’s nature.*’ 

At this point he pauses to contrast the ill effects of the one- 
sided development of man up to the present with the savage 
state before that progress began. The savage, he says, is wholly 
controlled by necessity and by his feelings, and he scorns art. 
But the cultured modern is even lower in the moral scale, not 
only because of the inability of reason alone to make him a moral 
being, but also because of the turning of his growth out of its 
natural direction. Neither the life of reason or the life of the 
savage has in it anything commendable. But between them there 
is a mean, namely the development of man’s whole nature, and 
this constitutes the true culture. Reason must be supplemented 
by man’s sensuous nature and his feeling for beauty. Schiller ad- 
dresses himself to an imaginary person who wishes to improve 
his contemporaries: 

Wo du sie findest, umgieb sie mit edeln, mit grossen, mit geistreichen Formen, 


schliesse sie ringsum mit den Symbolen des Vortreflichen ein, bis der Schein die 
Wirklichkeit und die Kunst die Natur iiberwindet.™ 


It is aesthetic beauty which forms the moral man and leads to 
human progress, and it is aesthetic art which gives man the 
power “diese Totalitit in unsrer Natur, welche die Kunst 
zerstért hat, durch eine héhere Kunst wieder herzustellen.’’®* 
Moreover the development of man’s aesthetic nature means 
that each individual, no matter what era he happens to be born 
in, will have a happy life as well as serving the cause of hu- 

% Tbid., p. 280. 86 Thid. 67 Tbid., p. 284, et passim. 

* Jbid., pp. 302-303. * Thid., p. 294. 
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manity. No one need be the slave of humanity, submitting to 
present misery for the future salvation of the race.’ The remain- 
ing letters elaborate these ideas and conclude with a division of 
history into three periods, the physical, the aesthetic, and the 
moral, in which man respectively is ruled by the powers of 
nature, frees himself from them, and finally rules over them.” 

In Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung Schiller deals 
more directly with the relationship of nature and art to litera- 
ture. The essay represents his attempt to harmonize various 
contrary assumptions about literature, none of which he was 
altogether willing to sacrifice to others, the result is that the 
essay is in part confused. There is much in it that is aesthetically 
primitivistic if considered apart from the tendency of the whole. 
Thus he says: 


Solange wir blosse Naturkinder waren, waren wir gliicklich und vollkommen; 
wir sind frey geworden, und haben beydes verloren. Daraus entspringt eine 
doppelte und sehr ungleiche Sehnsucht nach der Natur; eine Sehnsucht nach 
ihrer Gliickseligkeit, eine Sehnsucht nach ihrer Vollkommenheit.™ 


But man’s longing for happiness and perfection cannot be 
satisfied by a return to nature; for civilized man nature lies 
irrevocably in the past. He must turn to culture and art to 
bring him back to the perfection and happiness of nature.” 
However, the perfection which man can reach as a result of 
culture and art is greatly superior to the perfection of nature: 
“.. das Ziel, zu welchem der Mensch durch Kultur sérebt, 
demjenigen, welches er durch Natur erreicht, unendlich vorzu- 
ziehen ist.’”’* This is Schiller’s final view; nature is good, but 
art is far better. 


7 Thid., pp. 293-294. 71 Tbid., pp. 358-364. 

™ Ibid., p. 441. The importance of Schiller’s view in this essay for the sub- 
sequent development of literary theory has been pointed out by A. O. Lovejoy 
in his “Schiller and the genesis of romanticism,” Modern Language Notes, xxxv 
(1920), 1-10, and 136-146. 7 Ibid., p. 427. 

% Ibid., p. 453. This text is cited by A. O. Lovejoy in his review of Irving 
Babbitt’s Rousseau and romanticism, in Modern Language Notes, xxxv (1920), 
307. Cf. also pp. 484-485: “Der Zweck selbst ist tibera!l nur der, den Menschen 
im Stand der Unschuld, d. h. in einem Zustand der Harmonie und des Friedens 
mit sich selbst und von aussen darzustellen. Aber ein solcher Zustand findet 
nicht bloss vor dem Anfange der Kultur statt, sondern er ist es auch, den die 
Kultur, wenn sie iiberall nur eine bestimmte Tendenz haben soll, als ihr letztes 
Ziel beabsichtet.” 
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Art plays a similar part in the writings of Fichte. It is not 
possible here to more than glance at his views, but a glance is 
sufficient to show the opposition to the antithesis of nature and 
art inherent in his thought. In Die Grundziige des gegenwartigen 
Zeitalters, a series of lectures delivered in 1804-05, he starts out 
with the Kantian maxim that the end of human life on earth is 
that human relations may be governed with freedom according 
to reason.” He proceeds to divide history into stages progres- 
sively approaching this ideal. The ideal is achieved in the final 
stage, a stage still in the future. This will be the stage of 
Vernunftkunst,” the art which will bring man to his earthly 
paradise: 

Diese Kunst, die gesammten Verhiltnisse der Menschheit nach der vorher 
wissenschaftlich aufgefassten Vernunft einzurichten (denn in diesem héheren 
Sinne werden wir uns hier immer des Wortes Kunst, wenn wir es ohne Beisatz 
aussprechen, bedienen),—diese Kunst wire nun vollstindig auf alle Verhiltnisse 
der Menschheit anzuwenden und durchzufiihren, so lange bis die Gattung als 
ein vollendeter Abdruck ihres ewigen Urbildes in der Vernunft dastinde; und 


sodann wire der Zweck des Erdenlebens erreicht, das Ende desselben erschienen, 
und die Menschheit betrite die héheren Sphiren der Ewigkeit.” 


The antithesis of nature and art disappears when what is good 
and excellent is regarded as characteristic not of man’s original 
state but of some future temporal state toward which man is 
working by means of art, whether art means the man-made in 
general or more narrowly the fine arts. 

Other German transcendentalists exhibit the same type of 
Weltanschauung as Schiller and Fichte. Schelling,”* Friedrich 
Schlegel,”* Krause, Hegel, and others of their contemporaries 
advanced various progressivistic ideas.*® They all shared in a 
conception of nature as the dynamic force which is the source 
of all activity, including man’s activity. And they also shared 

> Sémmiliche Werke (Berlin, 1846), vu, 7. 

76 [bid., p. 12. ™ Tbid., p. 11. 

78 For Schelling’s evaluation of art see his Vorlesungen tiber die Methode des 
akademischen Studiums (1802) in Sémmitliche Werke (Stuttgart, 1859-61), Part 1, 
v, 309-310. 

7 For Schlegel’s anti-primitivism see his Philosophy of History, trans. 
Robertson (London, 1835), 1, 41 and 49. See also A. O. Lovejoy, “Schiller and 
the genesis of romanticism,” Modern Language Notes, xxxv (1920), 1-10, and 
136-146. 

8° See the accounts of these men in Robert Flint, The philosophy of history 
in France and Germany (Edinburgh, 1874). 
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with Schiller and Fichte the exalted conception of art, although 
in so far as they limited the meaning of art to the fine arts, their 
discussions of art tend to become less relevant to our theme. But 
in any case their thought had few or no traces of the antithesis 
of nature and art interpreted according to a primitivistic scale 
of values. They tended to exalt man’s freedom, and the struggle 
of man’s will to better himself through his powers of reason and 
free choice. Perhaps no one struck this note more clearly than 
Goethe, whose thorough-going repudiation of the antithesis 
forms a fitting close to this paper: 
Natur und Kunst, sie scheinen sich zu fliehen, 
Und haben sich, eh man es denkt, gefunden; 
Der Widerwille ist auch mir verschwunden, 
Und beide scheinen gleich mich anzuziehen. 
Es gilt wohl nur ein redliches Bemiihen! 
Und wenn wir erst in abgemessnen Stunden 
Mit Geist und Fleiss uns an die Kunst gebunden, 
Mag frei Natur im Herzen wieder gliihen. 
So ist’s mit aller Bildung auch beschaffen: 
Vergebens werden ungebundne Geister 
Nach der Vollendung reiner Héhe streben. 
Wer Grosses will muss sich zusammenraffen; 
In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben.** 


Henry V. S. OGDEN 
University of Michigan 


81 This sonnet was a part of the dramatic prelude Was wir bringen, printed 
in 1802. It is in Werke, ed. Petsch (Leipzig, 1926), 11, 420. F. Sintenis notes 
numerous parallels to this theme in Goethe’s correspondence in an article “Zur 
Verwertung von Goethes Briefen,” Goethe-Jahrbuch, xxviii (1907), 144-149. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S INFLUENCE ON THE DRAMA OF HIS AGE, STUDIER 
IN HaMLet. By Donald Joseph McGinn. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1938, xv-+241 pages. 


This volume is the first of the Rutgers University Studies 
in English; and both the author and the University should be 
congratulated on the production of a workmanlike piece of 
research in a field that needs attention. The subject is peculiarly 
difficult, for the influence of Hamlet is not easy to distinguish 
from that of its Kydian source and of other revenge plays of 
the period. The uncertainty of interpretation, moreover, of 
many characters and passages in Shakespeare’s text makes it 
hard to tell whether a later character or passage actually shows 
his influence or not; and some of the lines cited under burlesque 
seem rather far, from their supposed Shakespearean originals. 
The main object of the book is to ascertain ‘the nature and 
extent of Shakespeare’s reputation among his contemporaries,” 
using Hamlet, apparently his most popular play, as a touch- 
stone; and Dr. McGinn certainly shows that Hamlet was far 
more influential between 1600 and 1642 than most critics have 
supposed. To support this thesis, the author takes up Shake- 
speare’s play in relation to contemporary tragedies of revenge 
and the works of Beaumont and Fletcher; he also reviews imita- 
tions of special characters and scenes, burlesques of Hamlet and 
finally short quotations and allusions. Under this last heading, 
he increases the number of known Hamlet allusions in the period 
from the forty-five listed by Munro to 474. 

Dr. McGinn, however, has written an even more important 
study than all this would indicate, more important, indeed, 
than he would seem to realize; for, quite unconsciously, he has 
thrown light on the really crucial question of the meaning of 
Shakespeare’s play. As he himself remarks in his Preface, he 
follows unquestioningly the subjective interpretation of the 
tragedy, the theory that the Prince’s melancholy makes him 
incapable of the revenge that the Ghost required. This interpre- 
tation arose with the Romantic Movement, and has come down 
through the Victorian critics to our own time, and, despite the 
growing chorus of skeptics, has still a wide acceptance. The 
opposing, or objective school of interpretation believes that 
Hamlet was prevented from his revenge by good and sufficient 
and normal reasons, such as doubt as to the Ghost’s word, 
religious scruples, the presence of guards and the lack of ade- 
quate opportunity, and that his melancholy is not at all a cause 
of his procrastination but a result of his chafing under the 
restraints imposed. The revenge plays, and to some extent the 
other dramas that Dr. McGinn cites as showing Shakespeare’s 
influence in plot and characterization seem generally to depict 
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the hero as delaying, not merely because of any melancholy he 
may have had but for substantial reasons that the objective 
school of critics find in Shakespeare’s play; and this would seem 
to be rather good evidence that the Elizabethans themselves so 


interpreted Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
Joun W. DRAPER 


West Virginia University 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES: HAMLET. By Blanche Coles. New York, 
1938. xiv+298 pages. 


Those who accept without doubt or question the subjective 
interpretation of Hamlet as set forth by Professor Bradley in 
1904 will find this volume a pleasant running paraphrase of the 
play with an occasional quotation from earlier critics and a very 
occasional one from a more recent. So utterly is Mrs. Coles 
under Bradley’s spell that in a note she even subscribes to the 
opinion that “‘the student that does not know his Bradley does 
not know his Hamlet” (p. 106); and one feels that she should 
have stated her predisposition in her Preface or at least early 
in her text. Of the objective school of critics descended through 
Klein and Werder and Professor Kittredge of Harvard, she 
takes not even passing note; and, though she mentions Professor 
Dover Wilson’s work on the demonology of the Ghost (p. 154 
n.), its importance in this school of interpretation apparently 
quite escapes her. She seems, moreover, to have no sense of the 
use of pronouns in showing the relation of the characters; and 
she makes no effort to use recent studies of their realistic social 
background. 

Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 


JoHN MILTON THE ELDER AND HIS Music. By Ernest Bren- 
necke, Jr. (Columbia University Studies in Musicology, No. 
2.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pages 
xvii+224 (13 of illustrations and 50 of music). Price $3.50. 


It is highly gratifying to those interested in the scholarly 
aspects of the study of music that one of the major publishing 
houses has seen fit to plan a series of monographs devoted to 
such studies. The second, third and fourth volumes of Columbia 
University Studies in Musicology have recently been published, 
under the competent editorship of Prof. Paul H. Lang and a 
group of associates, and have added genuine accomplishment to 
what had been for some time interesting promise. Professor 
Brennecke’s study of “John Milton the Elder and his Music” 
is the second of this series and it offers a good deal of interest to 
the student of the younger Milton as well as to the student of 
Elizabethan music. 
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It has long been a matter of general knowledge that the father 
of John Milton, the poet, made one of that great company of 
composers who appeared toward the latter part of the sixteenth 
century and in about one generation’s time poured forth a spate 
of both secular and ecclesiastical composition that is amazing 
both in quantity and in quality and that makes the chief glory 
of musical England. His contribution has not before been in- 
timately studied, however, and recognition of his connection 
with the movement has usually been limited to some statement 
to the effect that “amongst others composing in this manner was 
the father of the celebrated poet, John Milton—the implication 
being that the main point of interest lay in this relationship. 
No doubt the father of a famous son has as difficult a time with 
posterity as the son of a famous father has with his contempo- 
raries. As a matter of fact the elder Milton’s extant compositions 
are few in number,and about half of these have come down to us 
in manuscript only. Professor Brennecke believes, however, that 
the quality of these few items is such as to warrent extensive 
discussion of them on their own merits and he makes a fairly 
good case for his thesis. Still, in view of the fact that numerous 
other representatives of this group with as great or greater skill 
and much larger output still await critical discussion, it would 
seem after all that the Milton relationship was the determining 
factor even here in choice of subject. 

About half the total discussion is biographical and, since 
available authentic data are meagre, the author has been forced 
to fall back constantly on conjecture and surmise, in which, it 
must be admitted, he achieves a considerable plausibility. The 
entire first chapter, ‘‘A Day at Chnst Church,” is based on the 
supposition, not very well authenticated, that Milton spent 
some of his school years there as member of the choir. The 
second chapter, “Oxford and the Polish Prince,” also leans 
heavily on such phrases as “‘he must have” and “he probably.” 
The method in these early chapters is that narrative and quasi- 
fictional procedure used so successfully by William Stearns 
Davis in his reconstructions of life in various historical periods. 
Davis’ use would seem to be a little more appropriate since his 
entire picture, setting and characters, is hypothetical. The 
purist might object to such extended hypothesis by way of 
biography of an historical personage. There is never however 
any question in Professor Brennecke’s presentation of what is 
conjectural and what is authenticated, and there is no claim 
made that is not well documented. He ekes out his story with a 
generous amount of background material ably presented, and 
achieves a total picture that carries conviction. Certainly an 
imaginative presentation, under proper control and backed by 
thorough understanding of the matter in hand, is to be preferred 
on grounds of truth, as well as the obvious grounds of reader 
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interest, to the deliberate—or perhaps it is the natural and 
unconscious—aridity and barrenness of the German dissertation 
manner. 

The author has examined all the extant musical compositions 
of Milton, printed and in manuscript, and gives a fairly detailed 
report of them. About half the total had not been previously 
discussed. The work as a whole is shown to be of such worth as 
to earn for the elder Milton a respectable, if modest, place 
amongst that astonishing group of English musicians of the late 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. He shows strong and weak 
points characteristic of the group without showing any very 
marked physiognomy of his own. Professor Brennecke makes 
much of his use of expressive dissonance, of the “‘false relation” 
and so on. This, however, was common practice with his con- 
temporaries both in England and elsewhere, and it must be 
confessed the results with Milton are at times rather clumsy and 
ineffective. Certainly we have here less smooth handling, and 
less striking effect, than with similar devices in the hands of 
such contemporary Italians as the Prince of Venosa or Luca 
Marenzio. 

The author’s style is easy, supple, and eminently readable, 
so that his presentation of his subject is quite effective. It is to 
be hoped that he may devote his talent for such investigation to 
the work of some other of the several perhaps more important 
Elizabethans hitherto unstudied. 

The book contains fifty pages of musical examples, two pre- 
viously unpublished items being given in their entirety. There 
are thirteen illustrations, well chosen and excellently reproduced 
Numerous footnotes give thorough documentation and a useful 
bibliography is appended. 

Wm. G. HILt 

University of Illinois 


JosePpH Ritson, SCHOLAR-AT-ARMsS. By Bertrand H. Bronson. 
2 vols. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1938. 


This two volume study of Joseph Ritson, “‘scholar-at-arms,”’ 
is a peculiarly suitable monument to the eighteenth-century 
antiquarian. Dr. Bronson displays all the characteristic virtues 
of his subject, yet is wholly free from his obvious defects of 
temperament. With all the conscience and scrupulous care for 
detail of the true Ritsonian, he has traversed ways “exceeding 
spacious and wyde”’ through all the antiquarian studies and 
notes of Ritson and his rivals and victims and also discovered 
and followed some obscure paths through public records and 
private manuscript. And if he is not “nigh rauisht with rare 
thoughts delight”’ as he follows Ritson through his “ ‘research of 
old antiquity,’” at least he forgets with him this “tedious 
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trauell’’' and never once complains of dimming his eyes or 
stuffing his head ‘‘With all such reading as was never read.’”” 
He makes his way indeed with buoyant stride, unimpeded in his 
progress forward by meanders, though his reader becomes a 
little confused amid the luxuriance of factual underbrush. His 
course is rather less than direct since his aim is only truth, not 
victory or the humiliation of another. He boasts no “‘scurrilous 
libels” nor threatens to “‘turn the world upside down.’ Rather 
his temper is mellow and urbane, his style slyly witty and richly 
literary. And his work is as fine a tribute to Ritson’s influence 
as his praise: 

With the growing insistence upon scientific methods in scholarship, time has 
thoroughly vindicated Ritson in the principles which he, more than any other, 
labored to establish. The effects of his teaching are to be felt in every piece of 


scholarly editing, of recent years, in the field of English literature,—and never, 
perhaps more strongly than today.‘ 


Dr. Bronson’s new discoveries do not alter the general esti- 
mate of the subject. Some quite personal details raise tantalizing 
questions that lead into the psychological puzzle of this extraor- 
dinary personality and vanish there. This is the more teasing 
since Ritson himself must have been responsible for whatever 
is missing or misleading in the traditional account of his birth 
and family furnished by his nephew and chief correspondent to 
Sir N. H. Nicholas for his Memoir and edition of Ritson’s 
Letters, 1833. Dr. Bronson questions whether the date of his 
birth should not be November 2 instead of October 2, since the 
Stockton parish register records his baptism on November 7. 
The register also shows only four children, instead of eight or 
ten, only two of them surviving infancy, and the antiquarian 
being the second son to bear the father’s name.® Surtees’s allu- 
sion to an early and lasting disappointment in love is ingeniously 
elaborated by means of some early Verses to the Ladies and Mrs. 
Wright’s manuscript notes.* Most amazing and still baffling is 
the discovery of a newspaper announcement of a marriage that 
Dr. Bronson seems disposed to regard as that of our Joseph 
Ritson, June, 1774, a year and a half before “Ritson was settled 
in London—without a wife.’”” 

The most considerable new contribution to the subject is a 
carefully detailed history of Ritson’s activities as Bailiff of the 
Savoy. The office was “‘almost poetically appropriate to the 
antiquary” and the story is chock-full of the contention and 
hair-splitting that Ritson seemed to delight in, but it is less 
interesting than his literary controversies, which at least involve 


' Ritson’s motto for Memoirs of the Celts or Gauls, quoted p. 783. 

* Motto for Remarks,...on the Text and Notes of the Last Edition of 
Shaks peare, quoted p. 753. 3 Letters, quoted p. 379 n. *P. 376. 
5 Pp. 1-11, and note. 6 Pp. 21-27. 7 Pp. 49-52. 
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more important matters and persons. All these controversies 
Dr. Bronson treats in five separate essays following the four 
biographical chapters (and an epilogue), a practice he prefers 
to a strictly chronological treatment though it involves some 
repetition. These essays also are freshly documented with ex- 
tracts and summaries of unpublished manuscripts as well as 
contemporary correspondence and reviews, and they show fully 
Ritson’s passionate accuracy and accusation, especially in con- 
trast with such rivals as the too easy-going Warton or the timid 
Percy. Extracts from a projected dictionary show his more 
purely personal prejudices, e.g.: 

Carrion. The flesh of animals, naturally dead, or, at least, not artificially 
murdered by man. 

Christian. One who believes that Jesus Christ, a poor carpenter of Nazareth 
in Judea, crucifyed for blasphemy, near 2000 years ate was the son of God. 

Curate. A sort of journeyman parson; one hi by the over-gorge’d rector 
or vicar to perform the duties of his charge, at an annual stipend. 

Democrat. An advocate for my bag equality. 

God. An ideal being, supposed to be the creator, manager, and preserver of 
the universe. 

Lobster. A shell-fish, which is boiled alive, by people of nice feelings & great 
humanity. 

Minstrel. A fiddler, pipeer, or other vulgar itinerant musician [A hit at 
Percy]. 

Whig. 1. Clarify’d whey. 2. A political presbyterian (out of place), a friend 
to the revolution of 1688, & to the principles, as he pretends, “for which Hamp- 
den bled in the field, and Russell upon the scaffold’’; when he gets into power, he 
becomes a violent tory.® 


This and some other new material, together with extensive 
summaries and quotations from reviews, letters, etc., enables 
Dr. Bronson to do what he set out to do, fill in the background 
for Ritson’s accomplishment, which in Burd’s ‘Critical Bi- 
ography’’’ is somewhat thin. So far is his Ritson from gesticulat- 
ing in a vacuum, as Burd’s seems to him to do, that his blows 
are somewhat lost amid the echoes they set up. There is also a 
certain intensity of life in the earlier study, some reflection 
perhaps of youthful ardor and enthusiasm fired by Stuart Sher- 
man’s brilliant lectures on the romantic movement and hurried 
into a doctoral dissertation with all its imperfections on its 
head, that has been purged away in the present study during 
years of maturer study and riper scholarship. 

One more—but briefer—study of Ritson may yet be made, an 
attempt at a psychological interpretation of his achievement 
and his failure. Dr. Bronson refers vaguely to his “persecution 
complex,’”!® but he makes no effort to trace its elements, obvious 
or symbolic, in his violent attacks on others, his cherished 
resentments, his ardor for the French Revolution, his vegetari- 


§P. 136. 
* University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 1916. 
10 Pp. 472, 514, 593 n. 
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anism, spelling reform, passionate defenses of law, old texts, and 
every relic of the past, or to analyze its deadly effect on his 
creative energy even before it culminated in madness. He has 
an interesting suggestion about Percy, that his desire to elevate 
the minstrels and refine their ballads was associated with his 
anxiety about his own gentility. It is in these inner dramas, 
projected into the outward events of a life, that explanation 
must be sought of such riddles as Ritson’s crusading scholarship 
or Gray’s relative barrenness, Warton’s slatternly ways, or 
Johnson’s self-tormenting “‘indolence.” 
CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 


DEUTSCHE LITERATUR. Reihe: Drama des Mittelalters. Band 1, 
Sein Wesen und sein Werden. Osterfeiern. Band 2, Oster- 
spiele. Mit Eimleitungen und Anmerkungen auf Grund der 
Handschriften herausgegeben von Eduard Hartl. Leipzig, 
1937. 


These two volumes are the first of a series of six on the medi- 
eval drama that Professor Hartl is preparing for the Collection 
Deutsche Literatur. Volume 1 is largely historical and descrip- 
tive, das Wesen und Werden, with chapters on Osterfeiern, 
Osters piele, Biihne, Zuhibrerschaft, Schauspieler, Spielleiter, Hand- 
lung. The last twenty pages contain texts of Osterfeiern, eight 
selected versions of the Visitatio Sepulchri. Volume 2 contains 
texts, each with introduction and notes, of the Latin Easter 
plays of Prague (Lange’s xv), Engelberg, Klosterneuburg 
(with which the incomplete Benediktbeuern text is combined), 
the Latin-German play of Treves, and the German plays of 
Vienna, Innsbruck, Erlau and Muri. 

A rather detailed examination of the eleven pages of Chapter 
One which deal with the Visitatio, its trope origin and its de- 
velopment, will throw some light upon the character of Hartl’s 
work. It is surprising to find a work which includes a treatment 
of the liturgical Easter drama appearing in 1937 and making no 
mention and no use of Karl Young’s Drama of the Medieval 
Church. To be sure, Hartl had finished these two volumes by 
June 15, 1935, the date of the Preface, but this was a full two 
years after the appearance of Young’s work. There is some 
confusion at the very heart of the treatment of trope origin. 
Hartl divides (p. 28) the three parts, usually called three sen- 
tences, of the simplest form of the Quem quaeritis Easter trope 
into four sentences, “vier tropierte Sitze,”’ and with reference 
to these he says (p. 30): “Die alteste, schon im 10. Jahrhundert 
belegte Form der Osterfeier enthilt nur die angegebenen vier 
tropierten Satze, die ohne dramatische Darstellung von zwei 
Chéren gesungen wurden.” But there is no Osterfeier, no Visita- 
tio, of the tenth century and no clear case of one in any century, 
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that contains only Hartl’s four troped sentences (cf. Young 1, 
240). The St. Gallen text to which Hart! refers as an example 
does not exemplify his statement. It has his four sentences, 
printed here, as they should be, in three sentences, and has then 
as an additional sentence the Surrexit enim antiphon. There is 
incidentally no information to justify Hartl’s definite assertions, 
here about the Visitatio and on page 28 about the Easter trope, 
that these were originally sung by two choruses. The information 
in footnote 21 has no bearing upon the question. On page 28 is a 
sentence beginning ‘“‘Der Schépfer dieses Ostertropus, den man 
nicht mehr wie friiher in Jerusalem sucht, . . . ’’ These words are 
unfortunately chosen. The reviewer knows of no one who ever 
sought the creator of this trope in Jerusalem. The one scholar, 
J. Klapper, who tried to show that the Visitatio had its origin 
in the Holy City, had, so far as his article shows, no acquaint- 
ance with tropes and trope origin. Also the words “nicht mehr 
wie friiher’’ seem to imply a quite general acceptance, at one 
time, of Klapper’s view. This was certainly not the case outside 
of Germany and probably not in Germany. On page 30 is the 
statement that in a few late cases the chalice was made the 
symbol of the body of Christ. The reviewer knows of no such 
case. In the Visitatio to which Hartl refers as an example, 
Lange’s Rheinau II, the chalice is the symbol of the sepulchre. 
The second stage in the development of the Visitatio adds the 
scene in which Peter and John run to the sepulchre while the 
antiphon beginning Currebant duo is sung. It seems to have been 
felt from the beginning that this antiphon, put as it is in the 
third person, could not with propriety be sung by the two apos- 
tles themselves, but could appropriately be assigned to the 
chorus. There is no basis for Hartl’s statement (p. 36) that the 
chorus was resorted to as an expedient because the apostles 
could not sing the antiphon while running. There is also no basis 
for Hartl’s other alleged expedient, the changing of the running 
to a walk so that the apostles could sing. There are, to be sure, 
a few versions in which the rubrics seem to indicate a dignified 
walking, but, alas for Hartl’s theory, the apostles in these 
versions do not sing the antiphon—at least as far as the re- 
viewer has checked up. In the question of probable French origin 
of the scene in which Christ appears to Mary Magdalene, 
Hartl says (p. 37): “... jedenfalls weist der friitheste Beleg 
fiir das Auftreten Christi, das aus der ersten Hilfte des 12. 
Jahrhunderts stammende Danielspiel von Beauvais, auf Frank- 
reich als Entstehungsland hin.” In putting the earliest appear- 
ance of Christ in an Old Testament play Hartl must have in 
mind the opening lines: “Ad honorem tui, Christe, Danielis 
ludus iste in Beluaco est inuentus, et inuenit hunc iuuentus.”’ 
These are dedicatory and certainly do not mean that Christ 
appeared at the opening of the play. 
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The subsequent chapters of the Wesen und Werden have 
fewer errors, but still a goodly number of them. Of these only 
a few can be mentioned. In discussing the location of the sepul- 
chre in the churches (p. 59) Hartl accepts the conclusions of 
Anton Glock, which have been shown to be largely wrong. In 
this connection a tendency of Hartl to read more into facts than 
they warrant can be illustrated. In one of his Visitatio texts is 
the rubric, Revertentes (fratres) in chorum, which, coming im- 
mediately after the visit to the sepulchre, shows that the 
sepulchre was not in the choir and presumably not in the presby- 
tery, but shows nothing more. Hartl’s note on it reads (p. 262): 
“Aus dieser Bemerkung geht hervor, dass das Grab nicht sinn- 
bildlich durch den Hochaltar, sondern der Wirklichkeit nach 
gebildet wurde und sich in einer Seitenkapelle befand; chorus 
bedeutet hier presbyterium.” Into this note he has put faulty 
conclusions of Anton Glock. 

Several minor errors deserve mention if only for their unex- 
pectedness; such as putting Max Herrmann’s famous St. Martha 
reconstruction of the mastersinger stage into the Church of St. 
Katharine (p. 58), or stating (p. 86) that the Wolfenbiittel 
Stindenfall was the only book-drama of the medieval drama 
while stating by implication in footnote 22 its true nature as a 
stage play for the marketplace; or saying (p. 212) that the 
Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus owes its origin to an early 
wish to know more about Christ’s youth, or putting (p. 214) 
the Prodigal Son among Old Testament themes. 

An interesting mistake is Hartl’s assertion that in some pas- 
sion plays the strain of playing the role of Christ was so great 
that several different actors were needed for it. This is mentioned 
in three or four places and discussed from various angles; the 
evidence for it is presented on page 152 in these words: “In 
den Passionsspielen sind mitunter sogar mehrere Christusdar- 
steller nétig, wie etwa in der Frankfurter Auffiihrung vom 22. 
Juli 1498, wo fiinf Schauspieler sich in diese Rolle teilten; die 
Fiinfzahl war deshalb nétig, weil die mit dieser Rolle verbun- 
denen kérperlichen Anstrengungen fiir einen Darsteller zu gross 
gewesen waren; quinque representant Salvatorem, unus cap- 
tivum, alter in veste alba, tertius columnam ferebat, quartus 
crucem, quintus resurrectionem representans, et is erat qui, 
dum ludebatur, omnia Jesu more similitudinarie gesserat et 
patiebatur.” Froning’s few pages of archival data from which 
Hartl has taken this Latin passage show that on July 22, 1498, 
there was no performance of a play, no “Auffiihrung,” but an 
annual church procession, that there was in 1498 a passion play 
in Frankfurt, but that it was given in June at Pentecost, that 
the players had later received permission from the city council 
to don their costumes again and march in the procession, that 
in the procession five men represented Christ in five different 
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moments of his passion and resurrection. Curiously the last 
sentence of Hartl’s Latin quotation gives the lie to the conten- 
tion of which it is supposed to be part of the proof. It says clearly 
that the one who represented the Resurrection in the procession 
was the one who in the passion play played the whole role of 
Christ—qui, dum ludebatur, omnia . . . gesserat et patiebatur.” 
The name of this person has been preserved and is given by 
Froning two pages beyond the passage quoted by Hartl. 

Hart! thinks (pp. 133-4) that certain scenes in Frankfurt 
plays had the purpose of converting the Jews in the audience, 
who, says Hartl, probably had special seats so that those on the 
stage could address them as a group. Evidence against this is to 
be found in the above-mentioned archival data of Froning, 
where under 1469 we learn that the Jews during the play were 
to remain in their houses and the gate to the ghetto was to be 
closed. 

An important question about the six volumes that Hartl is 
editing is how satisfactory the texts will be. The socalled nor- 
malizing of the Latin text, that is, putting into classical forms 
the perfectly normal medieval spellings of the manuscripts, does 
not seem desirable and is also very inconsistently carried out. 
From the words “auf Grund der Handschriften” on the title 
page of each of these two volumes one would expect to find all 
their texts based upon the original manuscripts, but Hartl states 
(p. 14) that this is not true of the eight Osterfeiern or of the plays 
of Prague, Engelberg and Erlau. The Osterfeiern were taken 
mostly from Lange’s collection, although the unreliability of 
Lange’s texts was known to Hartl. 

The Osterfeier text that is in the worst shape is a Prague text 
designated by Lange and Hartl as Prag xu and especially its 
scene in which Christ appears to Mary Magdalene. After the 
sisters (this text was for a nunnery) learn from the angels at the 
sepulchre that it is empty, they go back to the choir. One of 
them, representing Mary Magdalene, at once returns, there is a 
rubric, Accedente una sorore chorus cantet, and the chorus sings 
a narrative passage beginning Maria stabat; then comes a rubric 
Predicta soror, inspecto sepulchro, convertat se ad clerum et cantet. 
Then come the various words of this scene which are usually 
exchanged between Mary Magdalene and Christ. Hartl, follow- 
ing Lange, has the first of these two rubrics read, Accedentes vero 
sorores cantent, a misreading that gives the Maria stabat words 
to the wrong and to less suitable persons, that leaves textually 
nothing to which the Predicta soror of the next rubric could 
possibly refer, and that, worst of all, has all three Marys go to 
the sepulchre in a scene in which Bible narrative and dramatic 
tradition alike demand that Mary Magdalene be there alone. 
In this same text and same scene the manuscript assigns Christ’s 
words, Mulier quid ploras, quem queris, to an angel and Christ’s 
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one word of exclamation, Maria/, to the chorus, but assigns the 
Noli me tangere to Christ as is indicated by the rubric Ac ille 
paululum rectrocedens. In all the other related Prague texts these 
assignments are all to Christ, and the assignments in this text 
to an angel and to the chorus are doubtless the result of confu- 
sion and scribal error, as Wilhelm Meyer (Fragmenta Burana, 
p. 82) and Karl Young (1, 665) have said. However, Maria 
Norberta Hoffmann in a 1933 Miinster dissertation on the Mag- 
dalene scenes asserts (p. 24, p. 30) that this scene in these 
Prague texts is antiphonal in character, not dramatic, that 
Christ does not appear but that his words are sung by the 
chorus. She asserts this for this text Prag xu, where, as we have 
seen, only one word of Christ is assigned to the chorus, and of the 
other texts she says, “‘Auch unter den iibrigen Fassungen Prag 
XIII-xvil ist keine dramatisierte Erscheinungsszene zu erken- 
nen,” a statement that seems incomprehensibly out of accord 
with the facts. Hartl retains in his text of Prag xm the manu- 
script assignments without any comment, and in his chapter on 
Osterfeiern (p. 38) he accepts the Hoffmann conclusions. 

In his preface (p. 17) Hartl says: ‘‘Jedenfalls habe ich mich 
bei verderbten Stellen nicht mit einem blossen Abdruck der 
Handschrift begniigt,” and he certainly has changed freely the 
manuscript texts of his Easter plays. His treatment of the 
Klosterneuburg text seems to call for some special comment. 
He has presumably edited this Latin Easter play “auf Grund 
der Handschrift”’ since he doesn’t say anything to the contrary 
and a photographic facsimile of it has been published; his text, 
however, has curiously some of the misreadings of Pfeiffer’s 
text, such as mobis for vobis (1. 135), continuo (1. 204a) for 
eminus, and the printing of lines 221 to 225 as one antiphon, 
whereas the manuscript by its capitalization gives them cor- 
rectly as two. Although the Descent to Hell scene is through 
some confusion found twice in the manuscript, the Tollite portas 
dialogue is in each place given but once, followed by a rubric 
beginning, Hoc ter repetito; Hartl, who is very conscientious in 
completing all abridged passages, prints this dialogue three times 
followed then by the Hoc ter repetito, making arithmetically 
nine chantings of the Tollite portas. In the manuscript of this 
play there is no Resurrection scene. Hartl contends, however, 
that there is this scene, “Es ist wohl anzunehmen, dass in 
Klosterneuburg die Auferstehung wortlos vor sich geht.” To 
contend that this scene is in the play, although both wordless 
and rubric-less, is to the reviewer to contend that it is where it 
isn’t. In this play, as in the Bible, the nearest to a Resurrection 
scene is the announcement by the angel; here he sings verses 
beginning Resurrexit victor ab inferis. As he begins he strikes one 
of the guards, and they all fall and remain as dead until the 
end of the singing, where there is this rubric, Custodes exterriti 
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adhuc iaceant in terra quasi mortui; then the guards arise and 
go to Pilate. Hartl has transferred the Descent to Hell scene to 
a position immediately after this angelic announcement and 
has then removed this rubric and put it at the end of the Descent 
scene, thus making the rubric take on a meaning and cover a 
span of time that was never intended. Bearing in mind that both 
the altered position of the Descent and the altered position of 
the rubric are the work of Hartl and not of the writer of the 
play, one reads with surprise some words in Hartl’s introduction; 
speaking of the sepulchre guards, he says there (p. 26): “They 
are in any case still at the sepulchre after Christ’s Descent to 
Hell, as is shown by the remark there, Custodes exterriti adhuc 
iaceant in terra quasi mortui. This stage direction is evidence of 
the technical skill (zeugt von dem biihnentechnischen Geschick) 
of the writer of this scene: the guards must throughout the De- 
scent to Hell remain lying in a stupor (adhuc[), for if in the 
course of this scene they should arrive before Pilate, the effect 
would be comic, if they had to stand before him in silence until 
the action at the gates of hell (an dem Hdllenort) had come to 
an end.” 

But enough has been said to give some idea of the number 
and the nature of the shortcomings of these two volumes. They 
do not measure up to the excellence of most of the other volumes 
that have thus far appeared in the collection Deutsche Literatur. 

NerL C. Brooks 
University of Illinois 


THE History OF THE SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURES: A SURVEY 
OF THE LITERATURES OF NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK, 
ICELAND AND FINLAND, FROM THEIR ORIGINS TO THE PRESENT 
DAY, INCLUDING SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN AUTHORS, AND 
SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHIES. Based in part on the work of 
Giovanni Bach, with additional sections by R. Beck, A. B. 
Benson, A. J. Uppvall, and others. Compiled, translated in 
part, and edited by Frederika Blankner. New York, 1938. 
407 pp. 


There are some books of reasonably serious pretensions 
which have fulfilled these pretensions so badly that they have 
little or no reason for existence. Among such books is the Bach- 
Blankner History of the Scandinavian Literatures. That we need 
a book in English on Scandinavian literature is apparent to 
anyone who is familiar with the field; but this need is on the 
whole very poorly served by the present book. It is neither an 
adequate “history” (which its title claims), nor a reasonably 
satisfactory “survey” (the more modest term used in the sub- 
title); and even the category “handbook” can be applied to it 
only with the most serious of reservations. The rather motley 
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succession of chapters which go into this book lacks almost 
entirely that large synthesizing grasp of literary ideas, forms, 
and movements which characterizes sound literary history. 
These chapters, moreover, are scarcely more satisfactory as a 
rapid survey: they are for the most part poorly organized, fre- 
quently even incoherent; and they are loaded with irritatingly 
vague critical phrases and curiously fragmentary and misleading 
critical judgments on individual authors and particular works. 
Only as a handbook can the present book be considered even 
in part as satisfactory. The editor seems to have gone to some 
trouble to verify such mechanical detail as titles and dates; 
the bibliographies may prove helpful to the beginner, though at 
points they are very incomplete; and the chapters on Icelandic 
and Icelandic-American literature (I am assured by better 
judges of these materials than myself) are commendable. It 
should perhaps be added that the short chapters on the various 
Scandinavian-American “literatures” are done as well as one 
might expect considering the relative paucity of important 
materials in these fields. 

So poorly done is the book on the whole, however, that a 
short review can hardly more than touch upon a few of the 
many faults of which it is constantly guilty. One might start, 
by way of illustration, with some curious judgments upon 
Swedish authors. One would like to know, for instance, on what 
grounds it can be maintained that both Thorild and Lidner 
were ‘“‘too weak and sentimental” in character to make their 
“authority felt...” (p. 98), or that Tegnér had “‘a tempera- 
ment idyllic and sentimental...” (p. 109), or that Hjalmar 
Séderberg is ‘‘the impassioned describer of Stockholm .. .” (p. 
140), or that Anders Osterling “represents in Swedish literature 
a tendency toward aestheticism ...” (p. 141). Each of these 
judgments is either completely false or quite misleading: the 
first is very largely untrue; the second reveals an unpardonable 
unawareness of that which is certainly one of the most important 
sides of Tegnér’s genius; the third is simply ridiculous; and the 
fourth ignores completely that part of Osterling’s work which is 
unquestionably most characteristic. 

If judgments on Swedish authors are frequently either mis- 
leading or untrue, those on certain Danish literary figures are, 
if possible, even worse. I can refer to only three among a score of 
possible examples. 

Those who are familiar with Danish literature will be as- 
tonished to discover in the present volume that “In 1883 
Drachmann declared himself free from every attachment to 
Brandesianism and inaugurated a Danish movement of pure 
nationalistic tendency” (p. 212). The mercurial virtuosity of 
Drachmann inaugurating a literary movement! Who, one pauses 
to ask, were his disciples? and what particular form, or forms, 
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did the ‘‘movement” take? . . . The final phrase of the generali- 
zation, “of pure nationalistic tendency,” is certainly meaning- 
less, if not misleading, to the uninitiated; and to the scholar it 
is at best vaguely suggestive of a more precise meaning than the 
phrase itself conveys. 

Jens Peter Jacobsen is subjected to an even more inade- 
quate critical analysis. The entire section devoted to him is 
vague and chaotic by turn. First, we are treated to the amaz- 
ing generalization: “In Niels Lyhne, more important, perhaps, 
than the theme of atheism, is the exact and almost photographic 
description of the Danish soul, a Hamletic [sic/] soul, in which, 
as a result of excessive indecision, impulses are almost never 
followed by action” (p. 204). Then, we are certainly more 
than mildly surprised to find Jacobsen “likened to the greatest 
Russian authors of the nineteenth century, whose spirit and dis- 
consolate vision of life he has” (p. 204). No particular Russian 
authors are mentioned, doubtless because the generalization 
will not bear specification. A bit later, we discover that Jacobsen 
uses, in what occurs to us to be a curious contradiction to the 
claimed Russian likeness, ‘‘realism of the French style....” A 
wondrous critical cacophony !—the devious pattern of which 
runs something like this: likeness to the Russians, followed by 
“realism of the French style’’—and out of these we are finally 
assured, comes “‘that impressionism of which he [Jacobsen] re- 
mained the unquestioned leader”! What impressionism? how 
did it develop out of French realism? and precisely where do the 
Russians appear in the shuffle? We are left hopelessly confused 
in this maze of critical inanities.... 

The treatment of Georg Brandes is equally fatuous and 
misleading, though it is perhaps less chaotic and contradictory 
than the material on Jacobsen. Here is a sample: “Brandes with 
his writings and his lectures had inoculated the mentality of 
his country with a poison composed of the most deleterious 
elements of European thought. Whatever was most subversive 
in romanticism and in literary naturalism, in positivism and in 
philosophical agnosticism in England, Germany, and France, 
Brandes had given as pasture to the youth of the North: a 
monstrous individualism, a spirit of revolt which admitted no 
shackles, an unchaining of instincts. Such an attitude character- 
ized Denmark of the period around 1880” (p. 212). Poor Georg 
Brandes !—he has been accused of much at the hands of con- 
servatives of his own generation and literary historians of our 
generation; but it is doubtful that any writer with the least 
pretense of historical scholarship has ever indulged in such 
puerile, fearfully exaggerated judgments on him as are contained 
in the present book. It is apparent from such passages as this 
that the editor of this book has no sense of critical judgment, 
that she is prepared to accept as true the most patently naive 
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and hysterical judgments of Scandinavian literature as pro- 
pounded by a prejudiced and rhetorical Italian critic for an 
uninformed Italian public. 

Not only, however, are individual authors often subjected 
to the strangest of critical judgments; all too frequently are 
these authors given only fragmentary treatment—whole sec- 
tions of their most important work or phases of development 
have been ignored. I need cite only a few among a dozen or 
more instances in point: Geijer’s very important period of 
political liberalism is passed over in complete silence; Tegnér’s 
profoundly challenging ‘problematic nature’ is not as much as 
hinted at; Heidenstam’s Folkungatrddet is not included in the 
list of his important works, and the same author’s most im- 
portant single volume, the Nya dikter (1915), is merely listed, 
quite incidentally, among a group of his other works; and finally, 
a vague and uncertain critical analysis of Hamsun’s work is 
brought to a close with a curiously misleading summary con- 
clusion: ‘‘His art is, as we have said, introspective; it turns its 
back on the externalities of the world to submerge completely 
in the labyrinth of the inner life’ (pp. 61-62). 

To particular examples of inadequate judgments of individ- 
ual authors can be added a few specimens of very misleading 
historical and critical generalizations on groups of authors and 
on literary movements. Specimen 1: “Mme. Hedvig Charlotta 
Nordenflycht, Count Gustaf Philip Creutz..., and Gustaf 
Fredrik Gyllenborg are the three principal representatives of 
that wave of pessimism which followed upon the rationalistic 
optimism of Dalin” (pp. 95-96). To label a late eighteenth- 
century strain of sentimental melancholy as “‘pessimism”’ is a 
new departure in the use of critical terminology. Specimen 2: 
“The Sturm und Drang is a period of tempest and penetration, 
rising in Germany and through its very impetus and violence 
flooding all the countries of the North, where it found a region 
suited for its diffusion” (pp. 176-177). One wonders, to mention 
only one matter of detail, how Geijer and Tegnér managed to 
survive the flood. Specimen 3: ‘This theory [Almquist’s, in 
Amorina, that one may kill under certain circumstances and 
still not be morally responsible] formulated in a country in- 
timately pietistic and rigidly Puritan like Sweden, aroused the 
scorn and wrath of all intellectual Swedish society, which called 
Almquist an Antichrist and corrupter of youth” (p. 114). No 
comment is necessary. Specimen 4: “... the one who created 
the real Swedish prose was Selma Lagerléf... .’’ That Selma 
Lagerléf has written brilliant prose is admitted by all; but in 
what sense she created “‘the real Swedish prose” is certainly 
beyond critical or historical definition. It might be illuminating 
for those responsible for the present book to know that Selma 
Lagerléf admits that Carlyle (a Scotchman) was the primary 
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inspiration for her prose style; and it is further worthy of note 
that Selma Lagerléf has had no outstanding stylistic disciples 
in Sweden—whose “real prose’’ she has “created”’! 

Well, one could continue to list such specimens ad infinitum: 
but one grows weary—and rather foolish in one’s weariness. 
Why go to such pains to demonstrate the fatuity of a book which 
is so loaded with distorted critical judgments and with evasive 
or misleading critical phraseology, and which in addition in- 
dulges in misstatements of fact, which offers frequent evidences 
of a crude patchwork kind of organization, and which at times 
even expects us to accept directly contradictory statements? 
The only answer can be that this work is to all immediate 
appearances highly respectable: its physical make-up is more 
than presentable; it seems to cover the ground which its title 
indicates; lengthy bibliographies are provided; and the editor 
has somehow managed to enroll the “‘support” of a group of 
collaborators whose names are among those which represent 
what responsible Scandinavian scholarship is supposed to stand 
for in America. Despite all of this, however, the present book is 
certainly largely a failure: in the first place, because it is based 
originally upon a very superficial Italian essay on the Scandina- 
vian literatures; and secondly, because the general editorial 
supervision (honest though it may conceivably have been in 
intent) is fearfully incompetent. The fact that certain reason- 
ably adequate “additions” to the original Italian essay have 
been included in the present adaptation has not been sufficient 
to save the book from all but complete failure. That this has 
been vaguely sensed by the general editor is perhaps made ap- 
parent by the effort to “impress” the general reader with the 
authoritativeness of the book by means of a promiscuous and 
repetitive parading of academic degrees and academic titles 
throughout the Table of Contents as well as in the chapter 
headings within the book proper. The days in which we live 
are no longer those of the backwoods; discriminating readers 
today are scarcely impressed by an aggressively crude “show of 
force” in terms of mere outward academic frippery. 

ALRIK GUSTAFSON 
University of Minnesota 


Islenzk midaldakvedi, Islandske digte fra senmiddelalderen 
Udgivet af Kommissionen for det Arnamagnzanske Legat 
ved Jén Helgason. 11. Bind. Kgbenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1938. Pp. viiit+462, (2, Corrections and additions to vol. 1). 


In a previous review (JEGP, January 1938) I have already 
called attention to the first volume of this ambitious work. This 
second volume contains almost twice as much material: poems 
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on Mary and Anne, poems about the apostles, and poems about 
saints of either sex. To enumerate individual poems would take 
too much space, a list would require more than two pages. It 
may be noted, however, that the poems on Mary and Anne take 
up more than half the space, indicating the popularity of these 
subjects. It may also be observed that the poems of this volume 
range in artistry from long and elaborate compositions to the 
crudest translations, lacking most of the elementary requisites 
of Icelandic poetry, notably the alliterative scheme. From a 
point of view of literary history that is somewhat startling, as 
one has been accustomed to attribute such “‘poetry”’ chiefly to 
the psalmists of the reformation, who deemed it a virtue to 
follow not only the words of their Danish and German proto- 
types, but also their—from an Icelandic point of view—crude 
verses. Some of the crude poems might be from the same 
period, others are, obviously affected by the ballad tradition 
(fornkvedi), still others seem to have suffered generally in the 
process of transmission. Not a few of the poems are preserved 
in many manuscripts, which in some cases fall readily enough 
into stemmata; in other cases, however, they may resist any 
attempt of editorial organisation. Notable among these refrac- 
tory poems is Gydingsdikiur, found in nine versions from the 
seventeenth century and after, yet obviously a pre-reformation 
poem. So different are the nine versions, handed down appar- 
ently in channels of oral tradition, that the editor finds it more 
expedient to print them all in full. As to the editor’s methods 
otherwise I can refer to the earlier review. 

Only ten of the nearly fourscore poems here printed are 
attributed to given authors, but unfortunately not to one, but 
usually to two or three. The poets thus mentioned are Hallur 
prestur, Jén Arason, biskup, Jén Pélsson Mariuskald, Loptur 
riki Guttormsson, Asmundur, and Gunni Hélask4ld. The editor 
carefully marshals the evidence for each author, but does not 
make a choice, one suspects that he is leaving that for the intro- 
duction to be written after the corpus is completed. It is interest- 
ing to note that most of the authors are given poems about 
Mary, all but two of the poems on other subjects being anony- 
mous. 

In conclusion the high standard of the work should once more 
be stressed. Judging from the speed with which this volume has 
followed the first one, we shall not have to wait too long for the 
third and last one, and the editor’s introduction to the whole 
corpus. Until that time we can do no more than wish the editor 
good speed and assure him of our future attention. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 
The John Hopkins University 
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Byskupa sogur. Udgivet af Det kongelige nordiske Oldskrift- 
selskab ved Jén Helgason. I Hefte. Kgbenhavn: Ejnar 
Munksgaard, 1938. Pp. 115. 


When Halldér Hermannsson in /slandica xx1m1 (1933), raised 
his demand for the reconstruction of the old and dilapidated 
Arnamagnzan Foundation, one thing which he specially blamed 
was the haphazardness of editing Old Icelandic Manuscripts 
in Copenhagen. Although his suggestions for reconstruction in 
many ways have gone unheeded, primarily on account of lacking 
funds, his hint about the haphazard editions obviously has been 
taken to heart by those who now do the work in the Arnamag- 
nzan collection, that is to say Professor Jén Helgason. For 
although the conception of his [slenzk midaldakvedi dates much 
further back, it seems safe to see Hermannsson’s influence in 
the inception of the present series, which is to bring in modern 
editions all the sagas and short pieces dealing with the history 
of the church, notably the sagas of the Icelandic Bishops. As 
yet this assertion is made more from the look of the title-page 
than from a detailed program, set forth by the editor, for he has 
written no word of introduction with this first hefte of his 
Byskupa segur. Yet one is hardly mistaken in assuming that 
this collection is intended to cover the same field as the Byskupa 
sdgur edited in two volumes 1858-78 by Gudbrandur Vigfisson 
for The Icelandic Literary Society (Hid islenzka Békmentafé- 
lag), an excellent work in its time, but now naturally antiquated 
in many things. 

That old collection contained among other things Kristni 
saga and Hungurvaka, the sagas of the bishops Isleifr (péétr), 
porl4kr (two sagas), Pall, Jén (two sagas), Gudémundr (two 
sagas), Arni, Laurentius (two sagas), Jén Halldérsson, and 
Gottsk4lk Keneksson. There were also sagas of the two last 
Catholic bishops in Iceland: Ogmundr, and Jé6n Arason, as well 
as of the first Lutheran bishops, the last on the program being 
Gudbrandur porléksson. While it is idle to predict how much of 
this matter the new edition is going to contain, this first speci- 
ment of it contains at least one item not found in the older 
edition, namely Byskupa eitir. 

The present hefte contains only three items: Byskupa ettir, 
Isleifs pdttr, and Hungurvaka. Of the first item this is the third 
edition, it has profited by a copy made by Arni Magnusson and 
not previously used. Of the second this is the sixth edition, like 
all earlier editions except the first, it bases its text on Flatey- 
jarbék, with variant readings from a fifteenth-century manu- 
script, and a paper copy of that manuscript not used before. 

Hungurvaka is by far the biggest of the three pieces. It is a 
history of the early church in Skdlaholt, between the days of 
bishop Isleifr, the founder, and bishop Porldkr Pérhallsson, the 
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Saint. It is a survey, intended as an introduction to the study 
of the church and its leaders, hence the name: “Appetizer.” 
This is the sixth edition of Hungurvaka. Small as the work is the 
edition represents a real problem. There are close to fifty manu- 
scripts, all of them described and classified by the editor in the 
introduction. But of these only six have any textcritical value, 
and these fall furthermore into three groups: B', B*?; C', C?, C*; 
D. None of these manuscripts is older than the seventeenth 
century, and the hypothetical text *A, from which they all 
derive, cannot have been much older, nor was it a specially good 
text. 

J6n Helgason has handled this difficult manuscript problem 
in his customary thorough, yet lucid, manner, and his edition 
means a good step forward towards the determination of our 
text. It is, indeed, questionable whether there can be any im- 
provement on his spade-work. His variant apparatus aspires to 
completeness, as far as the relevant manuscripts are concerned. 
Although he has no illusions as to the finality of his textform, 
he has built it up logically, as indicated by the relationship of 
the manuscripts. As to spelling and, to certain extent, word 
forms, while all of the manuscripts naturally reflect seventeenth- 
century usage, Jén Helgason, like the earlier editors, has nor- 
malized the orthography after an Old Icelandic pattern of the 
thirteenth century, rather than of the twelfth, as Gudbrandur 
Vigfisson did in Origines Islandicae. For good measure he has 
added a discussion of notable linguistic forms from the chief 
manuscripts. 

What Jén Helgason has not done in this edition are all 
questions of literary relationships, history, realia, and so forth. 
These questions, obviously, are left for the Islenzka Forn- 
ritafélag to deal with in its editions. J6n Helgason here lays the 
foundation upon which they will build. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The John Hopkins University 


Hudibras in the Burlesque Tradition. By E. A. Richards. Colum- 
bia University Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture, No. 127. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
Pp. 184. 


This doctoral dissertation on the imitators of Samuel Butler’s 
Hudibras doubtless says all that will ever need to be said on the 
subject. Of the nine chapters in the book, six are concerned 
chiefly with outlining the story of a handful of political, in- 
tellectual, and narrative burlesques in the Hudibrastic manner. 
Another chapter, which attempts to define the burlesque mood 
in literature, is best criticized in the introduction by Mr. 
Richards himself: “Driven . . . into a confusing field of esthetic 
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relativities, I have taken refuge in a working division of the 
subject that is no doubt oversimplified, but that seems to me 
useful.”” Two remaining chapters, certainly the most competent 
and important of the lot, treat of Butler’s temperament and 
opinions, and of his intention in Hudibras. The study concludes 
with a satisfactory index and a complete and interesting bibli- 
ography of Hudibrastic poems between 1662 and 1830, most of 
which Mr. Richards successfully avoids discussing or even notic- 
ing in his text. 

In the chapter on “Temperament and Opinions,’’ he has 
explained appealingly and accurately “the sort of man and the 
sort of mind that lie behind Hudibras.”’ Butler, he finds, was a 
rationalist and a pragmatist, possessed of a skeptical and cau- 
tious intellect. He approached truth, religion, and politics in the 
full light of reason. But he found man a hopeless animal and the 
state a maze of vice and hypocrisy. By temperament Butler 
was remote, melancholy, and scornful. In Hudibras he wrote 
from the point of view not of the Anglican church or of the court, 
but “of his own mind—a mind unsympathetic, agnostic, socially 
disillusioned.”” When Mr. Richards writes about Butler, his 
critical touch is sure and persuasive. 

As to the burden of the book—those chapters recounting the 
stories of long-forgotten burlesques in the manner of Hudibras— 
the inevitable conclusion is that the parent eminently tran- 
scends the offspring. Not one of the numerous and widely 
scattered progeny can be placed critically alongside Hudibras. 
This part of the study is, nevertheless, a valuable contribution 
to the larger subject of Butler’s reputation and influence. With 
such materials at his disposal, indeed, Mr. Richards would have 
done scholarship a much better service had he frankly faced the 
more inclusive task. No one who has examined the literary, 
political, and ecclesiastical pamphlets for the half century or 
more following Butler can fail to realize the tremendous weight 
which a citation from Hudibras carried. For certain types of 
controversial literature Butler is one of the most frequently 
quoted literary authorities of his own and the following genera- 
tion. A study concerning itself with the impact of his mind on 
the minds of his immediate successors might have been signifi- 
cant. 

It is grossly unfair, I admit, when Mr. Richards deliberately 
chose to be exclusive, to censure him for not being more inclu- 
sive. I take the liberty of doing so purely because his clear 
analysis of Butler’s temperament and his excellent preparation 
for writing the book, as reflected in his commendable bibliog- 
raphy, deserve more significant conclusions than the semi- 
flippant synopses of a parcel of unconnected burlesques can 


provide. 
Brice HARRIS 


University of Illinois 
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THE Frrst MaGazineE: A History oF THE GENTLEMAN’S 
Macazin_E. By C. Lennart Carlson. Providence, R. I.: Brown 
University Press, 1938. Pp. ix+281. $3. 


It was anticipated that the publication in 1927 of Crane and 
Kaye’s Census would pave the way for many studies of indi- 
vidual magazines and reviews. Such has been the case. Among 
the excellent works that have appeared during the last dozen 
years—including studies of the Grub Street Journal, the Monthly 
Review, “rebellious” Fraser’s, and the Fortnightly—this examina- 
tion of the Gentleman’s Magazine is especially significant, inas- 
much as Cave’s publication was, if not the earliest, at least the 
most substantial and important of eighteenth-century periodi- 
cals. Professor Carlson calls it the “‘first’? magazine—a title 
which appears to be justified by careful definition. When, by 
this title, he implies that it is the first ancestor of the modern 
magazine, he is giving an impression which will not go un- 
challenged; and the reviewer finds himself compelled to agree 
with Professor Dorothy Foster (PMLA, xxx, 22 ff.) and 
others who have shown that the Gentleman’s Journal of 1692-94 
of P. A. Motteux was in form and content closer to our contem- 
porary magazines than was the early work of “Sylvanus Urban.” 

To greet so solid a piece of scholarly work as Mr. Carlson’s 
book with any comment that savors of derogation is far from 
the desire of the present writer, yet it is impossible to pass over 
one statement in his Preface (vii) i.e., that his conclusion “‘some- 
what reverses previous opinions,’”’ notably those of two earlier 
writers on the subject. His conclusion is that the Gentleman’s 
Magazine owes far more to the historical monthlies like Boyer’s 
Political State than to such early miscellanies as Motteux’s. 
Such an inference seems hardly justified to one who reads the 
initial numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, nor does the state- 
ment that the Magazine “began as a conscious record of eight- 
eenth-century history’ seem warranted. Number 13, for 
example, when analyzed, reveals only a possible 16 pages out of 
36 concerned with what may conceivably be regarded as histori- 
cal matter. Only eight pages make up the “Monthly Intelli- 
gencer” at the end of the magazine—the one section purely 
historical in purpose. The contents of No. 16 likewise illustrate 
the point—30 pages of ““‘Weekly Disputes and Essays for the 
Month,” two pages of poetical essays, and ten of “Monthly 
Intelligencer,” the last section including births, deaths, etc. 
That literary material was regarded an “‘intrusion’”’ may be true 
(have we any real evidence of this?) but it is certainly apparent 
that the so-called literary material from the first overbalanced 
the historical. That the historical monthlies had some influence 
upon Cave’s new periodical is clear. The only objection is that 
Mr. Carlson has made far too much of it. 

There can be no doubt today of the importance of the 
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Gentleman’s Magasine in the period covered by this study. Its 
popularity, its longevity, its comprehensive reflection of middle- 
class culture, and—not the least important—its associations 
with the name of Samuel Johnson, combine to give it precedence 
over all other ventures of the same kind. It is remarkable that 
we have not had before this a general history of this great 
magazine, a fact which makes Mr. Carlson’s book—though 
limited to the years before Cave’s death in 1754—the more 
welcome. Heretofore, only Calvin Yost’s Poetry of the Gentle- 
man’s Magasine (1731-80), a book of very limited scope, has 
been available to students. Mr. Carlson’s study is therefore a 
valuable one, both because of its exhaustive character and the 
foundation it lays for future studies of eighteenth-century 
periodicals. 

The unifying impression sure to be left with the reader of this 
book is suggested by the author’s recognition that the history 
of the magazine is a “significant chapter in the account of the 
liberation of middle-class England.’’ With the increasing interest 
in middle-class culture as a factor in literary backgrounds, the 
value of the miscellany type of periodical needs to be stressed. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Carlson has wisely focused attention upon the 
topics of chief interest in the early history of the Gentleman’s— 
the personality and accomplishments of Edward Cave, the 
genesis of the Parliamentary debates, the literary aspects of the 
Magasine, and Johnson’s relation to it. On the first of these he 
has considerable new information to present. Cave’s initiative, 
foresight, and tenacity of purpose are admirably set forth in an 
account which derives in part from manuscript sources and 
Post Office records. On the second topic Mr. Carlson has pro- 
vided the most detailed exposition we have of the influences and 
conditions leading up to the now famous “Debates in the Senate 
of Magna Lilliputia,”’ the more or less fictitious debates designed 
to circumvent governmental restrictions. The author agrees with 
Mr. L. F. Powell in giving Johnson credit for the precise nature 
of the device employed, but also brings out the important fact 
that the London Magasine was the first to use such a device. 
With regard to the literary aspects of the Gentleman’s, the author 
has said more than adequately all that needs to be observed. 
On the final topic—Johnson’s relations with Cave and the 
M agazine—he has little to offer that was not already common 
knowledge among students. This is due rather to the present 
maturity of Johnson scholarship than to any fault of Mr. 
Carlson. While he assumes Johnson’s editorial supervision of 
the Magazine between 1738 and 1745, he offers no new evidence 
that can be called more than conjecture (p. 21, n. 56), thus 
leaving this important matter as uncertain as it was before. 
Likewise, while he has pointed out several contributions or 
editorial touches not hitherto attributed to Johnson, his evi- 
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dence is entirely stylistic, and is not likely to convince many 
Johnson students. It cannot be said, therefore, that Mr. Carlson 
has very much advanced our knowledge of Johnson’s part in 
the Gentleman’s. 

On the whole, Mr. Carlson’s book is a substantial contribu- 
tion to our increasing library of studies relating to eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century periodicals. It may be said to occupy a 
key position in this library, in fact, and all future students of 
magazines must begin with it. To the reader who is somewhat 
less of a specialist, it offers rich evidence of the growing middle- 
class consciousness and independence—phenomena of utmost 
importance to the literary historian of the years 1731 to 1754. 


WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 


LETTERS OF WILLIAM SHENSTONE. Edited with an Introduction 
by Duncan Mallam. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938. Pp. xxvi+375. 


The need for a new, inclusive edition of Shenstone’s letters 
has long been recognized. We now have two such editions—the 
subject of this review and a volume edited by Miss Margery 
Williams—both of which contain the approximately three hun- 
dred extant letters of Shenstone, attractively printed and well 
annotated. This coincident publication, which may seem calami- 
tous to each editor, is not necessarily as unfortunate as it first 
appears. There is—far more than in the case of most English 
authors—a peculiar importance in making accessible the body 
of Shenstone’s correspondence, one-third of it hitherto un- 
published. The bachelor of Leasowes was not the greatest liter- 
ary figure of his age nor the greatest landscape gardener, what- 
ever the fame of his lawns and walks and hedgerows. His real 
genius lay in the direction of cultivating friendships rather than 
gardens, of writing letters rather than poems. His modest, 
gentle, fastidious personality as revealed in his poetry or in 
his essays, becomes less shadowy when one reads the friendly 
letters to Graves, Jago, Lady Luxborough, and Percy. In these, 
if anywhere, may be found the secret of Shenstone’s enduring 
charm. 

Much had been written about Shenstone as a correspondent 
by Miss Williams and others, and much effort had been made by 
Wells and Fullington to establish the true dates of the letters. 
Professor Mallam has attempted to settle some of the remaining 
problems of date, to seek out the unpublished materials, and to 
present the letters which he prints in chronological sequence and 
with adequate annotation. All this has been well done. Professor 
C. A. Moore’s brief preface and the Editor’s introduction sum up 
admirably the merits of Shenstone as a letter-writer. They give 
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us as well a modern appreciation of this unique literary figure in 
an age of notable personalities. The most interesting letters to 
students of literature are likely to be those addressed to Dodsley 
and Percy; but other readers will, perhaps, take more pleasure 
in the witty gossip, the allusions to Shenstone’s ferme ornée, and 
the self-revelation of a rich and lovable nature. 

Just as it is of peculiar importance to have all the letters of 
Shenstone available, so also—the “Squire of Leasowes’’ being 
what he was—it is essential to have them printed as they are in 
this edition. No small praise is due the Editor for his text. 
Whenever originals are accessible, he has reproduced the letters 
—in so far as this is possible in print—exactly as they were 
written, preserving contractions, punctuation, capitals, and 
other singularities of the writer. The matter is worthy of some 
comment. To have normalized the text of Shenstone’s letters 
would have been especially unfortunate. Subtle indications of 
mood, of intimate understanding, of haste, or of confusion of 
mind may be apparent in the use of contracted forms, emphatic 
capitals, or vagaries of punctuation. These, it appears to this 
reviewer, must be preserved and presented to the reader for 
what they are worth. In the case of Shenstone’s letters particu- 
larly, it is probably true that much of the undeniable charm 
resides in the informality of his style—an informality not always 
artless but always pleasing. To preserve this as completely as 
possible is the duty of an editor—a duty which Professor Mallam 
has not shirked. 

One of the most difficult problems in Shenstone scholarship 
is that of dating the letters. No doubt the present editor has 
exhausted every available resource in his attempts to settle 
the doubtful dates. One can only wish that he had given clearer 
indication to the reader, in the case of early letters (that is, 
before 1752) whether Old Style or New Style is meant. One may 
assume, for example, that the letter of January 21, 1741, is 
dated in Old Style, and that the year intended is really 1741 
rather than 1742 in modern calendar. But one cannot be sure 
unless the whole story is before him, either told in a note or 
indicated by the double dates. It is to be regretted that the 
Editor has allowed some uncertainty to remain upon this matter 
in an otherwise excellent edition. 

WALTER GRAHAM 


University of Illinois 
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THOMAS FULLER’s THE Hoty STATE AND THE PROFANE STATE. 
Edited by Maximilian Graff Walten. Two volumes. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938. (Columbia Univer- 
sity a in English and Comparative Literature, No. 
136. 

THE FORMATION OF THOMAS FULLER’s HOLY AND PROFANE 
STaTES. By Walter E. Houghton, Jr. Cambridge: Harvard 
rane Press, 1938. (Harvard Studies in English, vol. 
XIX. 


If, as Dr. Houghton says, interest in Thomas Fuller has 
decreased greatly since the end of the last century, these two 
works on the Holy and Profane States, as well as a dissertation 
on Fuller’s language and style in progress at the University of 
North Carolina, would indicate that our universities are doing 
their best to improve the situation. Dr. Walten’s second volume 
contains only a facsimile of the edition of 1648 reduced in size 
and so presents no textual problems. His first contains a long 
introduction and annotations. The latter, though at times they 
may err on the side of comprehensiveness in the inclusion of 
explanations hardly necessary for those likely to read Fuller, 
are helpful not only in the clarifying of individual passages, but 
also in the introductory discussions of each character, biography, 
or essay, which illuminate the subject against its background, 
and also furnish bibliographical assistance to those who may 
wish to pursue its study further. The introduction comprehends 
somewhat the same purpose as Dr. Houghton’s volume, that is, 
a study of the various types of literature that contributed to 
the making of Fuller’s work. Walten discusses only four—essay, 
character-writing, courtesy books, and biography—but to these 
Houghton adds books on moral and social philosophy, the litera- 
ture of estates, and works of casuistry. A comparison of the two 
studies reveals numerous contradictions, some of which are 
sufficiently serious to suggest a common defect. 

Houghton devotes a whole chapter to Bacon’s influence on 
Fuller, maintaining that the latter derived from the Advance- 
ment of Learning the plan of a book which should furnish guid- 
ance in every aspect of conduct for each civil calling. Walten 
believes that Fuller’s reactions to Bacon were usually superficial, 
and that the compositions largely responsible for the States 
were Nicholas Breton’s The Good and the Badde, 1616; Valerius 
Maximus’ Dicta et facta memorabilia; and Thomas Heywood’s 
Gunaikeion. The last two treatises Houghton does not even 
mention. Again, the latter insists that the allocation of the 
“characters” to the various books of the Holy State was deter- 
mined by “the compelling influence of the organic theory of 
society and its expression in the literature of estates. The three 
central books, family, commons, and governors, arranged in 
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that order; the concern with offices, not men; the rules for 
qualifications and social duties, positive, and negative—are the 
familiar aspects of that tradition.’’ Walten, on the other hand, 
thinks that the determining influence here was the courtesy 
books, which he, following John E. Mason, divides into books 
of parental advice, of polite conduct, of policy, and of civility, 
the first being reflected in Book 1 of the Holy State, the second 
in Book nm, and third in Book trv. Still again, Walten insists that 
Fuller’s compositions are true “‘characters,’’ while Houghton 
maintains that they departed so far from the type that they 
should be denied that title. Even as regards Fuller’s character 
and ability there is wide divergence, Walten stating that he 
possessed keen powers of observation and paid unswerving devo- 
tion to his ideals, while Houghton handles Crosseley severely 
for holding the same idea of Fuller’s keenness of observation, 
and considers spiritual emptiness a prominent characteristic of 
the latter. From these contradictions, argued, for the most part, 
with plausibility, can be perceived a defect in both books, a 
defect rendered almost inevitable by the scope of their in- 
vestigations. The examination of the large amount of material 
considered did not leave sufficient opportunity for convincing 
support of many of the ideas advanced. More exhaustive in- 
vestigation of segments of their field would have resulted in 
more satisfying conclusions. Though in most cases Dr. Hough- 
ton’s analyses are keener and the evidence for his theses more 
abundant than Dr. Walten’s, the latter’s arguments and evi- 
dence must be taken into account before a definite conclusion 
can be reached. In reading both books, one senses a suggestion 
of vagueness in the great amount of material discussed, of 
interesting and suggestive ideas, of plausibilities and possibili- 
ties, but of little, besides some very general statements, that is 
entirely convincing. 

Besides the one mentioned above, Dr. Houghton’s study 
possesses still another purpose, which is to induce us to turn 
from the usual emphasis placed upon Fuller’s wit and style, 
and to find his artistic excellence in the organic unity of the 
book. In pursuing this purpose he proposes the thesis that the 
idea which unified the States “‘was the combination of practical 
divinity and secular moral philosophy into a single book of 
conduct by which men and women might be guided in every 
role of life.’”” From this statement one may see at a glance the 
enormous amount of material, both ancient and modern, upon 
which Fuller could consciously or unconsciously draw, and much 
of which is now laid before us. When, however, Dr. Houghton 
describes the mental power employed by Fuller in effecting this 
combination in terms of Coleridge’s famous characterization of 
the highest type of artistic imagination, the “synthetic and 
magical power which struggles to idealize and unify,” and when 
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he further describes Fuller’s mental processes by reference to a 
passage from one of Dryden’s essays which Professor Lowes has 
used to describe the process of the creative imagination which 
produced the Ancient Mariner, he is asking too much of us. 
The seventeenth-century writer showed good practical judg- 
ment in the distribution of his “characters,” in his innovation 
of illustrating his types with biographies of particular men, 
and in placing the essays midway of the volume, but in all this 
there is little sign of the power that produced Coleridge’s great 
poem. In unifying his material, Fuller likewise drew upon his 
intellectual rather than imaginative powers. The change which 
he is represented as introducing into the “character,”’ and which 
is given as an example of his adapting the type to his purpose, 
and of fusing his material into organic unity, really should not 
be attributed to him. The essential innovation was made earlier, 
when to the ethically reprehensible types of Theophrastus were 
added commendable types and types representing professions 
and vocations. From this addition it followed naturally that a 
“Good Judge,” for instance, should be represented as performing 
the functions of a good judge, and from Hall’s picture of the 
functionary, cited by Houghton, can be drawn just as clear 
professional principles as from Fuller’s. The latter pursued a 
purely didactic purpose, and he adapted his material to this 
purpose, but since the sources from which he drew his ideas were 
also didactic, no great amount of modification was necessary, 
and to the reviewer it seems that his mind rather than imagina- 
tion was responsible for what modification there was. 

In showing the purpose that informs all parts of the Holy 
and Profane States, and especially in pointing out the many 
literary currents which met in the work, Dr. Houghton, and 
Dr. Walten to a lesser degree, justify their labors. The former, 
however, depreciates early criticism of the “‘fine, silly, old angel’”’ 
more than our experience will allow, and to some of us this 
epithet of Lamb’s is anything but “fatuous.’’ Though the 
modern scholar adds to our knowledge in pointing out the pur- 
pose which characterizes the whole book, and which arranged 
and combined its material, we cannot find in this organic unity 
a greater charm than in Fuller’s wit and style, which will probably 
continue to inspire men to read him rather than any unified 
plan so deeply concealed that it had to wait centuries for detec- 
tion. 

RICHARD F. JONES 
Washington University 
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